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PART I 


CHAPTER I 

“Yrs, but don’t you think, sir, that philosophic integrity is impos 
sible, absolutely impossible, in anyone who comes to philosophy as a 
believer m some religion or other ? Look at Descartes, for instance. 
He starts with the most commendable rectitude, but what happens 
to his indubitably true proposition when he gets on to God?” 

While Mahmoud was speaking with his usual zest, his tutor 
listened with only a divided mind. Mahmoud was one of his best 
pupils that year, and he always listened with pleasure to his chal- 
lenging talk, but at that moment his interest was gripped not by 
what the young man was saying but by his existence as a human 
phenomenon — ^as an astonishing commentary on the shrmking of 
the world, the acceleration of history and the universal identity of 
mankind beneath the flimsy local crusts which grew upon it here 
and there, and could be so easily peeled off in a few short years. 

With a whimsical smile more in his mind than in his vague 
blue eyes, Gilbert Wentworth looked marvellingly at the black, 
brilliant face that lay behind the flow of strictures on Descartes. 

Mahmoud was an African and a Moslem. His country, now a 
British territory, had until sixty or seventy years before been a 
{wimitive land little known to the world except as an uncouth name 
suggesting slavery, ivory and the ostrich feathers in vogue at that 
time as a decoration for the Western female head. Mahmoud’s 
grandfather had been a tribal sheikh, who lived and fought exactly 
as his ancestors had done for nearly a thousand years. Mahmoud 
himself was born in a home where not a word of English, was 
spoken. He had only begun to learn English at the age of ten. 
Centuries of difference separated him at that age from the Western 
world; from Plato and Beethoven and Shakespeare; from ‘cqm- 
mendaUe rectitude’ ! More of the smile that played about his 
mind crept into Wentworth’s eyes to greet that delightful' phrase, 
so typicafly Oxford add uttered in sudi pure En^ish accents and 
with such omscious enjoyment of its fevour. 

it iwver ccasod to amaze Wentworth that five or six years at an 
En^h school in Africa and four years in England should have 
aH that. It also pleased him immenseiy. He liked to remember 
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that his own grandfather had held some command or other in 
Mahmoud’s country in the early days of its association with Britain. 
He liked to imagine that the late Major-General Sir Frederick 
Wentworth, K.C.B., had one day met Mahmoud’s grandfather, 
and to think of the immensities that must have divided their 
two worlds. It was across these immensities, as he was whimsically 
contemplating them, that ‘commendable rectitude’ had reached 
his ears. It gave him an exqubite thrill. 

They went on talking philosophy for twenty minutes after the 
statutory end of the tutorial; then, as Mahmoud rose to go, Went- 
worth said: 

“The* President had a letter from your Director of Education 
yesterday, asking about your work. ... I take it you are definitely 
going back to teach there?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Looking forward to it?” 

“Very much.” 

“Well, I rely on you not to discredit me as a .prophet. I told the 
President you would get a first.” 

Mahmoud felt happy as he walked back across the quad. That 
was the first time Wentworth had committed himself so definitely 
op his chances in Schools. Even if he didn’t get a First, it was nice 
to know that his tutor thought be would. He didn’t suppose it 
would make much difference to his career, ’but he very much 
:wanted a first for other reasons. The English still ruled his country, 
and with a first his status among them would be unassailable. The 
British regime in the territory had been greatly liberalised : the old 
imperialism had,: by the middle ’thirties, given way to tutelage; 
tutelage was evolving into partnership on the way to self-govern- 
ment. But the partnership was still uneasy, and nobody could 
pretend that all differences of status between Englishman and 
native had disappeared. A British official’s prestige did not depend 
entirely on his quality or qualifications. His birth certificate was 
more important than a first-class degree. To draw level at least 
with that birth certificate, Mahmoud would have to have a first. 

“Hallo, Mahmoud,” said a voice close to him as he entered the 
lodjpi. He always walked with his tall, ascetic figure stooping and 
hfa eyes bent eagerly on the ground as though clearing a path for 
his swfft feet, so that he seldom saw people unless they spoke to 
ibim. He looked round, and saw it was Michael Humphries, a 
coUe^, j&iend of hb and President of the Musical Society. 

“Coming to the recital this evening?” Humphries asked. 

'‘SOhj (feimn,” he said. “It's today, is it? I’m afraid I’ve bungled 


it this time. I forgot it was to be on Thursday, and I’ve promised 
to go somewhere else.” 

“Pity. You’d have liked the programme ... the Appassionata.” 
“Oh hell, just my luck, but I want to hear Crick at the Socialist 
Club.” 

“Popular-front mongering?” 

“That sort of thing.” 

Mahmoud and Humphries agreed only on music. 

“Well, I suppose you’re right. Beethoven will always be with 
uSj but not Crick, thank God !” 

“What beats me,” said Mahmoud, “is how anybody can belong 
to a party that died before he was born.” And giving Humphries 
a grin of friendly mischief,, he walked into the lodge to see if 
fhere was any mail for him. He found a letter which he thought 
might be from his father. From the handwriting on the envelope 
he could never be sure, because his father couldn’t write English, 
and always got a friend to address the letters for him, and as the 
friend might be anybody who happened to drop in on Sheikh 
Ahmed just before or after he had written, or any Government 
official he went to see the following morning in one of the many 
oflSccs he frequented eiAer on business or for a social call and a 
cup of coffee, his envelopes came bearing an extraordinary variety 
of scripts. 

He took the letter and went up to his room, to read it before Hall. 
He always ran up the stairs to his room two or three at a time, 
and never entered it without a thrill of pleasure. He had made it 
warm and cheerful, and as he himself admitted with a dash of 
bravado, a little challenging with colour^olour in the cushions 
and curtains, in ivory and ebony negro carvings from home, 
against emblazoned backgrounds or green and scarlet, respectively, 
in the Gauguins and Van Goghs on the wall. 

His father’s familiar handwriting in Arabic came out of the 
anonymously addressed envelope, covering a page and a half of 
note-paper: . 

Our BELOVED Son, . > 

After greetings and enquiries about your precious health, pray- 
ing God that you are well and continue to prosper in ail your 
affairs and particularly in your studies, we would inform you 
that we here, your mother and myself and all your relatives and 
friends are well and lacking for nothing, by the grace of God, ex- 
cept your presence, may we be granted that before long. . . . 

Mahmoud smiled indulgendy, affectionately. This preamble of 
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After greetings and enquiries about your precious health, pray- 
ing God that you are well and continue to prosper in all your 
affairs and particularly in your studies, we would inform you 
that \ve here, your mother and myself and all your relatives and 
friends are well and lacking for nothing, by the grace of God, ex- 
cept your presence, may we be granted that before long. . , . 

Mahmoud smiled indulgently, affectionately. This preamble of 
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praters and perfunctory information given and sought about health 
and general well-being was, with few variations, the beginning of 
every letter from his father. He continued to read : 

Now, as you are well aware, it has always, since you and your 
cousin Badriya were little children, been understood and agreed 
both in our family and the family of your Uncle Yacoub, and 
with. I am sure, your consent, that at the appropriate time you 
would marry Badriya. To be sure, I remember opening the 
subject to you (or perhaps it was your mother) when you were 
here two summers ago after your first year at Oxford, and under- 
standing that you had no objection to this idea. Of course, if 
things had pursued their normal course, there would have been 
no hurry, and the marriage could have waited till after you had 
finished your studies and returned home. But God has willed 
otherwise. It has, my son, and I am very grieved to have to 
inform you of this, pleased Him (who alone is to be thanked 
for what is detestable) to take your dear Uncle Yacoub tO’ 
eternity, after a short illness during which the skill of physicians 
was of no avail. Knowing that his end was near, and having for 
many years desired to see you as his son-in-law before his death, 
your uncle — ^to whose prayers were added those of your mother 
and his wife, your aunt — besought me to conclude the marriage 
contract between you and Badriya at once; and I, remembering 
the assurance of your consent in the matter, which you had given 
me, and not doubting that you would wish to gratify your 
uncle’s dying wish, agreed. 

The ceremony was performed on Friday, the day before yester- 
day, being the seventh of the month. Badriya, as you know, is 
now over fourteen, and a well-developed girl; and she is very 
fond of you. May God bless this union (whose consummation! 
we shall celebrate with great rejoicings on your final return 
home this summer) with prosperity and children. 

A few days ago our papers reported your having made a 
speech at the Socialist Club in the university. This did not please 
me, my son. Socialism and Communism are alien to our re- 
ligion and traditions. I am also worried about what the Govern- 
ment will think. Please do not go to that club again, and if you. 
arc a member, let me hear that you have resigned. I will them 
get the papers to mention it 

I leave you, my son, in the keeping of God. 

Your loving father, 

Ahmei> 
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p,5.„Writc a suitable letter to your wife. It will be expected 

of you and will make her and her poor mother happy. 

Mahmoud had opened the letter standing by the mantelpiece, 
and he had been just about to drop on to the arm of the big chair 
that stood beside him after getting through the preamble, when 
the meaning of the next paragraph, or rather a premonition of it 
racing ahead of the actual words, began to break upon him. He 
stood still, weakly, ail power of movement, even the capacity to 
relax on to the arm of the chair drained out of him, and read on. 
With every word his weakness deepened — a cold, spreading 
paralysis, a sense of sinking, nausea. He read the last paragraph 
about the Socialist Club, which at ai^y other time would have pro- 
voked him, without any feeling or interest, merely in order to 
reach the end of the letter as a matter of routine. 

He remained standing for some time, holding the letter limply 
in his hand. Then he stirred sufficiently to feel that he wanted to 
sit down. Outside, college bells were ringing for Chapel. His gown 
lay crumpled on the table where he had dropped it, and beside it 
his essay book. He lowered himself into the chair, and with an 
effort read the letter again, taking it in sentence by sentence. What 
had struck him down as one single, annihilating .thunderbolt on 
the first reading, now cut and stabbed him like a multiplicity of 
knives, every phrase hitting him with its own peculiar ugliness — 
‘the ceremony was performed’ . . . ‘over fourteen’ . . . ‘write a 
suitable letter to your wife’ . . . ‘the assurance of your consent in 
the matter’. . . . What consent was that.*^ When had he given such 
consent? When he had mumbled something vague and evasive two 
years before to humour that foolish family idea for the time 
being, because it didn’t occur to him that it was anything which 
he need take seriously yet, when it was still years before he would 
be thinking of getting married? . . . Great God, what had they 
done? . . . Married behind his back, and to a kid of fourteen ! , . . 
‘Your wife’ . . . 

He remembered his last sight of Badriya two years before, her 
stickdike legs, her silly giggles, and he choked with a sense of un- 
utterable outrage. The meaning of the phrase ‘well-developed and 
fond of you’ made him sick. ‘Well-developed’ in their language 
meant that she was just old enough to be slept with in the strict 
biological sense . . . and they thought that was all he wanted, ail 
that he could reasonably want in a wife; and his father could do 
that to him and then sit down and write to inform him about it, 
lightly, casually, ‘after greetings and enquiries about your precious 
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health’, as though it were nothing more than the purchase of a 
new she-donkey ! His father could do that in a letter designed to 
re.ich him in the midst of his Oxford surroundings — could throw 
at him a hit of tzw medieval life like that to hit him at the end of 
his third year at Oxford, in a brief interval between a philosophy 
tutorial with Wentworth and a meeting of the Socialist Club, 
which he was attending in preference to a Beethoven Sonata 
recital! 

He winced sharply as he heard a noise. It was the opening of 
the door of jim Powell’s room. Jim was his neighbour on the stair- 
case, a matliicmatical scholar and a close friend of his. He often 
looked in on his way to Hall to see if Mahmoud was there so that 
they might go in together. Mahmoud heard his quiet, light tread, 
and prayed fervently that Jim would pass on and leave him alone. 
He shrank from being .seen by him at that moment, feeling un 
clean. He held his breath and waited. And then came the familiar 
light knock, followed immediately, almost before he could say 
‘Come in’, by the slow^ exploratory opening of the door and the 
appearance of Jim’s shy, sensitive face. 

“Coming to Hall?” asked Jim. 

“Is it time?” 

Mahmoud crumpled the letter and pushed it into his pocket, He 
had nearly flung it into the fire when Jim walked in, but he 
couldn’t bear his friend to see it, even curling and shrivelling up 
in its Arabic unintelligibility. 

“Another few minutes,” said Jim. Then he saw the ripped 
envelope on the small round table in front of the fire where Mah- 
moud had dropped it. “Oh, may I have those stamps? My little 
brother has started collecting.” 

“Of course.” 

“Good news from the harera?” Jim asked with one of his quaint 
teasing smiles. Their friendship was so complete and secure that 
teasing was possible and enjoyable between them. Mahmoud’s 
harem was one of Jim’s playful inventions, and ‘you blacks’ or 
‘natives like you* his favourite form of address when speaking to 
Mahmoud', Mahmoud called him Pythagoras. 

But this time Mahmoud couldn’t laugh. Afraid that his friend 
might be puzzled at the coldness which he was unable to conceal, 
he said, “It’s from my father ... my unde has died.” 

“Oh, Pm sorry to hear that. Were you very fond of him?” 

“He was a decent old chap; I liked him,” said Mahmoud, 

They walked down and joined the stream that was beginning to 
flow into Hall— -black-gOwned backs all flowing in, scouts budding 
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in and out. They sat in the massive, gilt shadow of Past- Presidents 
on the panelled walls. The hum of conversation rose. At the high 
table the Fellows were beginning to assemble. Mahmoud saw 
Wentworth coming in, watched him sit down surveying the hall 
with his genial vagueness, and felt the same shrinking of his soul 
in shame as he had experienced at his first contact with Jim after 
reading that letter. The memory of his little speech on philosophic 
integrity pained him, and he turned his face away ]ust as the 
knock of the gavel stilled the hum of talk, and he was on his feet 
listening to grace. Through the voice of the Bible Clerk intoning 
the unintelligible Latin words, the letter in his pocket silently 
shot its phrases like poisoned darts back into his mind — your wife 

. . over fourteen . . . the ceremony was performed . . . well- 
developed . . . Benedictus Benedicat Per Jesum Christum Dominum 
Nostrum. 

He looked up and down the rows of faces, and then at the high 
table, wondering what they would all think of him if they knew 
that he had just been married, without his knowledge, without 
any reference to his will, to a girl of fourteen I But he didn’t have 
to wonder; he knew, and he felt like an impostor among these free 
individuals who were masters of their fate, whose personalities, 
whose wills, could never have such an indignity inflicted upon 
them. For the first time he felt inferior to them. He had never felt 
that before, in spite of his black skin and African origin. He had 
come to them as an equal, and many of them had accepted him as 
an equal, standing in the dignity of his intrinsic manhood. The 
backwardness of his country had never worried him. That was 
nothing to be ashamed of. The one or two instances of cold- 
shouldering he had experienced, the imperial or colour snobbery 
he had sensed in some of his fellow undergraduates, had never 
worried him. Those who were like that were not worth bothering 
about, and there were Jim and the others who were not at all like 
that. You did not feel ashamed if somebody was stupid enough 
to despise you because of the colour of your skin . . . but to be 
married behind your back was something different. It made you 
feel like a slave. The shame of the letter in his pocket burned 
through him as though it had been a stolen five-pound note. 

“What’s the matter, Mahmoud?” asked a friend from the other 
side of the table. “You’re unusually quiet tonight. Is Africa down- 
hearted about anything?” 

He looked up guiltily. “No,” he said, attempting a light-hearted 
smile. “No. The white man’s burden’s all right.” 

“I think his soul is troubling him,” said Michael Humphries on 
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the other .sale of Jim, “hocause hc’t. (.leseriing Beethoven tonight 
ior the ueasons, Mratagemf. and spoih of the Socialist Club.” 

His enthusiasm for the meeting had been killed. It seemed to 
him that someone who, unbeknown to himself, could be disposed 
<4" in ni.irriage to a girl of fourteen was no longer eligible for 
ttienthcrslup of the Sotialist Club, any more than he was fit to 
sttkly philosophy or sit for an Oxford degree; and if his father 
itad not required him in the same letter to desist from that par- 
ticular form of activity, lie probably would not have gone to the 
meeting that night. But it was impossible for him not to disobey 
that iniunclion without feeling that he had surremlered his last 
ciaiiM to Iniman dignity. 

A few scattered groups remained chatting in the hall after the 
break-up of the meeting. Mahmoud and Jim were Joined by two 
other friends from their college and a girl from St Hilda’s who was 
a cousin of Jim’s, and the five stood discussing a point in Crick’s 
speech. Suddenly Mahmoud saw Amin, a jolly, friendly country- 
man of his who was an undergraduate at Merton, and turned his 
head away quickly so that Amin should not see him. But Amin 
saw Mahmoud’s back, and saw also the faces of Jim and the other 
two men whom he knew well from frequent meetings in Mah- 
moud's room. He waved his hand, gave a beaming smile which 
none of them noticed, and bore down on them with his stocky 
figure th.it swayed slightly as though always straining at its 
wrappings. 

“Hi, Mahmoud P’ he called from just behind his quarry. “Con- 
gratulations !” 

Mahmoud turned round slowly, like a sick man, feeling very 
faint. He knew immediately what had happened, what Amin 
meant, and what was going to follow in a second without his 
having the power to stop it. He saw it all in Amin’s chubby, 
jovial face, in the gleam of his white teeth. He wanted to shut 
him up, to say something peremptory in Arabic which would 
arrest the words on his tongue. But he stood paralysed by the 
suddenness of the attack, awaiting his doom. 

“Why didn’t you tell us about it, you sly dog?” 

“About what?” said Mahmoud, with the weak pretending of a 
thief who knows he is found out and about to be denounced in 
public. 

“He’s got married,” said Amin cheerfully, addressing the com- 
pany, “I’ve just seen it in a paper from home.” 

“Really, Mahmoud?” 
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“When did this happen?” 

“Why didn’t you tell mr” 

“Who’t, the lucky girl?” 

The questioiiij came out simultaneously, with as much goodwill 
as surprised interest, from the little group of friends. 

“Well, it isn’t really a marriage at all,” said Mahmoud lamely, 
nying to cover up his mortification with a show of casualness. “Not 
what would be called a marriage here. It’s just a betrothal; she’s 
my cousin.” So it was in the local papers too, announced to the 
world even before he had heard about it! Amin had probably seen 
the notice before he himself had read his father’s letter. The 
chords of emotion in him could not carry the full charge of this 
ignominy; they .snapped. He received his friends’ congratulations 
numbly, forcing himself to respond with a suitable pattern of 
smiles and phrases, pretending to treat the matter lightly from shy- 
ness, letting them infer, if they wanted to, that underneath his 
sophisticated flippancy, he was the traditional happiest man in the 
world. Now that the secret was out, the last thing he wanted tvas 
that they should know what he was feeling about it. 

“I think this calls for a celebration,” said Amin. “How about 
going to the Mitre for a drink? Can you all come?” 

Mahmoud realised that Amin had not heard of his uncle’s 
death; the paper that mentioned his marriage must have come out 
before his uncle died. Otherwise Amin would not have been so 
tactles.s. He himself felt too embarrassed to mention it now as an 
excuse for refusing to celebrate, and without that excuse it might 
look odious to refuse, particularly as Amin’s suggestion met with 
instant and enthusiastic approval from the others, except Jim, who 
felt awkward and mystified. 

So they took Mahmoud to the Mitre and drank to the bride, the 
bridegroom and their future happiness. 

“Have you got a photo of her?” Jim’s cousin asked him. 

“No,” said Mahmoud, “no, I haven’t,” thinking, ‘God, what 
a bloody farce!’ 


CHAPTER II 

For the next two days Mahmoud kept himself to himself and did 
no work. All ambition and savour seemed to have leaked out of 
his life through a hole so large that nothing could stop it. He spent 
his time alone in his room or walking about aimlessly between 



Carfax and Magdalen Bridge, along the Corn, through the wide 
expanse of the Broad— or he strayed into the parks and threw him- 
self down on the dry warm grass. A heat-wave had come on sud- 
denly, and the feel of the air was like that in his own country, 
like a scent, the sensation of warmth on his skin brought to him 
images from home, ten years’ old, with startling vividness. 

One day, ten years before, the Director of Education was hav- 
ing tea with his father in the garden. They were sitting, the two of 
them, on the lawn in the corner between the jasmin bush and 
the canna-bed. Mahmoud, wearing his long white shirt, the dress of 
boys at his age— he was then thirteen and in the last year of the 
primary school — was in the house, looking out through the Moorish 
arches of the wide verandah at his father and his guest from time 
to time, awed and flattered by the presence of the great English- 
man in their house. Not only was the Director of Education the big 
chief of the school world to which Mahmoud belonged as a school- 
boy, he was also one of the senior white rulers of the world to 
which Mahmoud and his father belonged as Africans, and it was 
a measure of his father’s importance in the land that the Director 
should come to tea with them. 

To his astonishment, Mahmoud heard his father calling him 
from the garden. He went out on to the verandah and stood hesi- 
tantly at the top of the stairs, not knowing what his father wanted 
him to do. 

“Come down here a moment,” Sheikh Ahmed called in Arabic 
from the lawn. “His Excellency the Director wants to speak to 
you,” 

Nervous but unutterably exalted, Mahmoud went down. The big 
burly Englishman smiled pleasantly as he presented himself. 

“Well, Mahmoud,” he said — ^with Sheikh Ahmed he had been 
speaking in Arabic, but Mahmoud he addressed in English— “how 
are you.^” 

“I am well, thank you, sir,” said Mahmoud. 

Sheikh Ahmed, looking from the Director to his son, followed 
the unintelligible dialogue proudly. 

“Are you happy at school?” 

“Yes, sir. I like it.” 

“That’s good. Are you top of your class?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Mabrouk.” The Director used the Arabic word for ‘Congratu- 
lations’, and Sheikh Ahmed smiled happily. “What subjects do you 
like best?” 

“Arabic and mathematics, sir.” 
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The Director broke into Arabic again. ‘T am envious of your 
soiij Ya Sheikh Ahmed,” he said with the genial modesty or the 
great when dwelling on the refuted omens of failure in their early 
life. “He says he likes mathematics, I hated it when I was at 
school. All the bright boys like mathematics. I must have been 
stupid.” 

Sheikh Ahmed emitted a profusion of deprecatory words and 
smiles suitable to the occasion, the total implication of which was 
that whatever the Director’s modesty might induce him to say in 
self-depreciation, Sheikh Ahmed knew for certain that he had been 
the cleverest boy in the school and a star of the first magnitude in 
mathematics. 

“Are you good at games asked the Director. 

* “I like football.” 

“He seems to be doing very well,” said the Director to Sheikh 
Ahmed. “I think they’d be pleased to have him at the English 
college. I’ll write to them tomorrow.” 

The Director then left. Sheikh Ahmed came back briskly from 
the garden gate after seeing him off. In spite of his rather short, 
portly figure, he had a quick decisive step and walked with an air 
of importance, his shoulders thrown slightly back, his immacu- 
lately turbaned head held erect. 

“Did you hear what the Director said.?” he asked Mahmoud 
with a smile in which a veiled, mysterious satisfaction gleamed, 
indicating important achievement, great decisions. 

“About the English college?” 

“Yes. It’s all settled; you’re going there when you finish your 
primary school, and from there you’ll go to a university in Eng- 
land, the university the Director went to. You can do that from 
this English college he was speaking of, but not yet from any 
school in our country. That’s why I want you to go there instead 
of to our own secondary school, so that you’ll have the best educa- 
tion in the world. Are you pleased?” He gave the boy a proud, 
affectionate pat on the nape of his J|eck, 

“Of course I’m pleased,” said Mahmoud, somewhat over- 
whelmed by the tremendous prospects, at once dark and dazzling, 
which his father was revealing-^ark because he couldn’t quite 
visualise them in all their meaning, dazzling .because he knew 
that they were great beyond his comprehension. 

“Let’s go and tell your mother,” said Sheikh Ahmed, who had a 
great loyal affection for his wife. In a land of polygamy, he had 
never wedded another woman, though he had married her when 
a very young man and she had only borne him Mahmoud after 
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many years of sterility, lie might, he often did, satisfy the lusts of 
the flesh ill secret ways, but Um Mahmoud, the mother of his only 
son, remainetl undisputed on. her legitimate throne. 

in a physical sense her throne was the laj'ge palm-matted, rug- 
ujvcred bed with the carved and fluted legs on which she spent 
die greater part of the day, reclining on brightly embroidered 
uisbions, sewing, knitting (a recently acquired pastime taught her 
by the local English lady doctor), drinking coffee, and entertain- 
ing with much good humour and laughter her many friends of 
the neighbourhood. 

There, Sheikh Ahmed and Mahmoud, going from the garden 
into the harem, now found her. Her opulent figure sat squarely on 
the edge of the bed in a loose red-and-white cotton dress with a 
floral design of the sprawling variety she favoured. The thin white 
cotton shawl she wore on her head for decorum when there were 
visitors had slipped dowm on to her shoulders. Her face was a 
medium brown, a shade lighter than Mahmoud’s, and large, but 
the features were dainty and the skin well greased over the years 
into a shiny smoothness. And round the face, the plaited hair 
hung down, straight and parallel, a semi-circular wall of shredded 
ribbon. 

She put down some knitting when she saw them and gave a 
broad smile of humorous, plaintive impatience. “I’m not much 
good yet at this work of the Nazarenes,” .she said, laughing at her 
dumsines.s. ‘Nazarenes’ was her name for the English, used in 
tolerant, almost affable deprecation. 

Sheikh Ahmed took off his turban bodily, lifting it carefully with 
both hands so as to preserve its elaborate and manifold hollow 
structure, and sat down in only his skull-cap, in a large mahogany 
chair facing the bed. Mahmoud squatted on the floor ,_near his 
mother. 

She said, “Was the tea all right?” She didn’t know much about 
sandwiches and cakes for English teas. That was all done by the 
servants. It was diflerent when Sheikh Ahmed was giving a dinner- 
party to Arab friends, and an Oriental meal had to be prepared. 
But she liked to know that everything had gone well. He re- 
assured her on that point and then said : 

“We’ve got news for you— good news.” 

“Have they given you a decoration?” She could never resist 
tasing him when he looked so pleased with himself. 

“Something better. I’ve done something good for Mahmoud’s 
future. He will not stay here when he’s finished with the primary 
schcKjl. 'Htc education in our country is still very inferior, and 
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1 want liinj to have the best, the best in the world. God be praised, 
Fm well off and can pay W it, and he’s going to have il. Isn’t 
that good news?” 

“Are you sending him away from us?” 

“It will be hard for you and me, but it is for his good. He will 
go to an English school in the north, a very good school. Fye 
heard a lot about it from ray Syrian and Armenian friends. Then 
sons go to it, and from there they go to England, to the best uni- 
versities, and become as well-educated as the English themselves.” 

“How many years will he be away?” she said quietly. 

Sheikh Ahmed was nettled at her lack of response. Of course, 
women were different from men, and a mother’s heart reacted 
before her head, but he wanted her to show some appreciation or 
his great scheme. 

“Only seven or eight years,” he said, “and he’ll come home 
every year in the holidays.” 

“Please God, it may be for the best,” she said. “You know 
what’s good for him. But I should have thought the schools here 
and the college were good enough. Isn’t Sheikh Ayyoub’s son, 
Saleh, now a judge, getting fifty pounds a month, and Fatima’s 
husband an inspector? Weren’t they all taught here?” 

She had learned in her shrewd way to be mistrustful of her 
husband’s enthusiasms, many of which she had seen come to 
gi'ief. _ . , , 

“Yes, but things are changing. The Government is already 
thinking of sending students to England to qualify for the highest 
posts, and other parents, too, will be sending their boys, so that 
they will have the best chance later. If Mahmoud goes now, he 
will be the first, and he will have the best chance of all; he’ll come 
back equal to any Englishman.” Warming with excitement and 
with the heat of the room, he removed his skull-cap, mopped his 
sweating baldness, and left it bare for the breeze from the electric 
fan to beat on it direedy. 

“He’ll come back with the ways of the Nazarenes, ^nd you won’t 
like it,” she said. “Do you want him to become an Ingilizi?” 

Mahmoud looked up at his mother from the floor with stern 
repudiation. 

“I shan’t become an Englishman, Yamma,” he said. 

“Of course he won’t,” said Sheikh Ahmed. “What nonsense!” 
He got up and began to walk up and down the room. He had 
lost a great deal of his dignity by uncovering his small round 
head, bald as a glazed coffce-pot. In spite of his gorgeous flowing 
robes and the stately curve of his silk belt, he looked undressed 
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aiul mignificant without the episcopalian crown of hi& turban. 
“You don’t become an Englishman by going to study in Eng- 
lancl. Did Gandhi become an Englishman.? He’s driving all the 
English out of India, wearing only a loin-cloth.” He stood in the 
middle facing his wife. “You spoke of Sheikh Ayyoub’s son and 
b'aiima’s husband. . . . Yes, they’ve got on all right for the times 
and ccjiisidering their handicaps, but what are they.? A junior in- 
••pector and a district judge. What are all the others of itheir 
generation.? Junior engineers, junior judges, junior doctors, junior 
everything, assistants, deputy assistants — ^all subordinates. But 1 
tell you the times are changing. Soon the highest posts will be open 
to our children. The Government has said that no post shall be 
filled by an Englishman if there is a native qualified to fill it, 
Mahmoud is a clever boy. All his teachers say he’s first-class. Give 
him the best English education and there will be no position here 
to which he coulci not rise— -Director, Governor . . . perhaps in time 
Minister!” 

She knew once he got galloping on that horse nothing could 
stop him. 

“Of course, you know everything, and I’m ignorant of these 
matters; but do you think the English will go so easily and leave 
all these jobs to our sons.?” 

“Not so easily perhaps, but gradually, yes; they’ll have to, and 
that depends on us, on how quickly we can make them teach us 
better, or teach ourselves.” ^ 

“Please God, things will be as you believe, but you know, people 
say that you like the English and trust them too much.” 

“I don’t care what people say,” he said. “I find the English 
reasonable, and 1 admire their character. Whatever differences we 
may have with them, they are a great people in their country, a 
great people— they have cfiscipline, honesty, staunchness . . , and 
that’s another reason why I want Mahmoud to be educated there. 
His character will benefit so much by it.” 

Urn Mahmoud could not be serious for long on any subject. 
Some ludicrous point or possibility in it would leap into her mind 
and break the tension. 

“God he with you, my son,” she said, putting her hand on 
Mahmoud’s shoulder so that the gold bracelets on her arm glit- 
tered and tinkled as they slid down to her wrist in a bunch; 
“but when you come back you won’t want us to call your wife 
‘Her Excellency the Lady’, will you?” 

Sheikh Ahmed, who despite his self-importance was quick to 
respond to a joke, caught the spirit of his wife’s pleasantry and 
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.said : “No, by God, nor bawl to the servants across the lawn like 
the District Commissioner next door, or I'll cane you, you rogue.” 
He laughed heartily, happily, pleased that his wire was no longer 
objecting. 


CHAPTER in 

On the third day, Mahmoud, coming back to his room for tea, met 
Jim OH the stairs. 

“Have you joined some underground movement?” said 
Tythagoras. “This is the first time I’ve seen you surface in two 
days?” 

“Fve been out a good deal,” said Mahmoud, feeling all at once 
that at least with Jim the truth of what had happened would 
cease to be shameful if he told him about it. 

“I suppose you natives just wallow in this weather. Have you 
been down on the towpath standing on one leg?” 

“No,” said Mahmoud, “I didn’t have my spear with me. , . . 
Doing anything?” 

“Just going up to have tea.” 

“Come and have it in my room.” 

Over tea Mahmoud said ; 

“I suppose the other night you thought I was weighing delight 
and dole in a very equal scale.” It pleased him that the quotation 
had come to him so neatly. They had been to see Hamlet together 
a couple of weeks before. 

“I was a bit puzzled,” said Jim. 

“Both events were reported to me In my father’s letter,” said 
Mahmoud, with an emphasis on ‘reported’. And he went on to 
explain to Jim the circumstances of the marriage. 

“You mean,” said Jim, “you didn’t know that this marriage 
was going to take place?” 

“I didn’t even know it was planned— in any serious sense. 
Marrying cousins is a sort of tradition in our country. I knew my 
people thought I might marry this girl in due course . . . but that 
was all I knew.” 

By confiding in Jim, by arraigning his people to him for what 
they Iiad done, he was regaining his right to .stand on the same 
side of the world as his English friend. 

“Good Lord !” said Jim. 

“And you know, my father has no idea that he’s done 
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a!\ythmg terrible. To him this is something unimportant.” 

‘‘But, damn it, he cant give you the most advanced Western 
tdneation and not expect you to feel differently about these 
things,” 

“Apparently he can.” 

“Well, what are you going to <io about it ?” 

“I ilon’t know.” 

“Have you wiitten to him?” 

“No, I can’t write to him. I can’t accept what he’s done, and it’s 
'O bloody difficult now to ask him to undo it, at least right away 
and in a letter from here. It would be such a terrible slap in the 
face to them, a mortal insult to my uncle’s family. My father 
wouldn’t be able to stantl the shame of it.” 

“Do you particularly dislike the girP” 

don’t dislike her, but I don’t want to marry her. She’s an 
uneducated child.” 

“Hasn’t she been to school at all.^” 

“She has, to a primary sxhool, and that’ll be all her education. . . . 
Not that we have better educated girls in the country yet. That’s 
W'hy I wasn’t thinking of marrying for years. I even thought I 
might never marry, . . . Actually, there arc a few girls going to a 
secondary school now, so that things won’t be quite so bad in 
a little while.” 

“But it wouldn’t have been imperative for you to marry a 
countrywoman of yours, would it?” 

“Not imperative, but almost unavoidable, if I wanted to live in 
my country,” 

[im looked at Mahmoud with new eyes. He had always seen 
Mahmoud as an mdividual, a free individual like himself. Only 
now did he realise the immense difference between their positions. 
It was appalling to .see him so wretchedly caught by the tyranny 
of his backward environment. 

“But it’s monstrous,” he said; “there must be a way out of it 
for you. Let’s think.” 

Mahmoud grinned with bitter humour, but happy in his new 
intimacy mth Pythagoras, 

“This is what natives like me still have to put up with,” he 
said. 

“But, damn it, you can’t put up with it, you mustn’t. Damn 
your fwaily and its convenience.” 

“It’t not the kind of thing you can say by return of mail.” 

“As long as you can say it eventually, it’s all right. I suppose 
it’&merdy a question of waiting until you go back.” 
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“Even then, it wili mean a family earthquake and perhaps a 
complete break with my people." 

It took Mahmoud another four days to think of a formula that 
would make it possible for him to write to his father withouf 
accepting his marriage or openly repudiating it. He wrote as 
follows: 

My -DLsii Father j it was still customary among young men of his 
generation to address their fathers m written Arabic as ‘My 
Lord, the esteemed father’, or ‘His Presence, my dear parent’, 
but Mahmoud had cut out all this obsequious rhetoric in his last 
- years at school and agreeably discovered that his father, far 
from minding, approved the more intimate formula] , 

I was very grieved indeed to hear of Uncle Yacoub’s death. 
Whenever I had thought of home and returning home, hi.s 
genial, kindly figure was always about in the scene, warming it 
with that colour which was au his own. I cannot imagine that 
the town will ever be the same again without him trotting round 
it every afternoon on his white donkey, and I know that I shall 
miss him very much when I come back. I send through you my 
heartfelt condolences to my aunt and all my cousins. 

With regard to the matter of Badriya, of which you told me 
in the same letter, we will talk about it when I come home this 
summer. The news you gave me was utterly unexpected, and I 
cannot conceal from you that I am finding it impossible to 
adjust myself to this situation at such distance from you and in 
the midst of my work on the last lap before my final examina- 
tion; so please don’t let’s discuss it further till I have got that 
behind me and am back with you. My tutor has good hopes of 
my success, and the President of the college has written to the 
Director of Education in this sense, 

I beg you, Father, not to worry yourself about the Socialist 
Club, and I ask you to forgive me if I am unable to conform 
with your wishes in this mattter. 

He felt under great restraint while he was writing, but when he 
finished the letter and read it through, a screaming anger blew 
through him, tearing up and scattering every root of affection he 
felt for his people, every allowance he had made for them. The 
wrong they had done him faced him in appalling nudity, in- 
excusable, and for an instant he felt nothing but hatred for every- 
one of them—his father and his mother and his dead uncle. He 



wanted to tear up the letter, take back the sentimental paragraph 
about his uncle and his white donkey, and let this untamed anger 
dow out instead. But suddenly it slumped, and a strange pity 
iilled him : pity for their stupidity, for their unawareness of what 
they had done, for the distance which separated him^ from them— 
a nostalgic compassion for something he had left behind and could 
never go back to in his heart. 


CHAPTER IV 

Tur'y sat on his raincoat spread out on the grass under a clump of 
trees: she fair, pretty, with eyes of green flame in an honest, 
passionate face; he, a chocolate brown, serious-looking in a worried, 
temporary way not natuial to his face. He held her hand so 
that the chocolate of his looked an ebony black against her atm. 
Some horses browsed at a little distance, motionless except for the 
<x:casionai swish of their tails, 

“But I shouldn’t mind living in your country. I’d go there with 
you.” 

Amin looked into the distance, at the horses’ tails. “No,” he 
said, “it wouldn’t do; you’re very brave, but it wouldn’t do. 
Everything would be against it.” 

“Your people? ... I’d be nice to them. I’d make them like me. 
Why don’t you let me try?” She spoke with a missionary earnest- 
ness. 

“It’s no good. I know what things are like there, and yo;i don’t. 
Even if nobody was against it, it just wouldn’t fit in, don’t you see, 
and we shouldn’t be happy. It isn’t so much a question or people 
being against it, as of things, and you can’t change things — not 
very quickly.” 

He lifted her hand and kissed it. 

“But sooner or later somebody’s got to make a beginning. Why 
shouldn’t we be the first? It would be very exciting.” 

The teimorary solemnity left his smooth round face, and he 
grinned. “Guinea-pigs don’t usually volunteer for experiments,” he 
said, “Particularly if they know what the laboratory is like. Now, 
I mtw up in this particular lab. and you’ve never seen it, and I 
tell you it’s not vejw healthy. ... No, cherie, the only place for us 
is Paris— that is, if your interest in me is really one of personal 
■devotion, and not merely a left-wing gesture.” 

He fixed on her a side look of pretended scepticism. Seeing her 
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rise as usual to this bait, he went on, “But il, on the contrary, your 
chief object is to administer a blow to reactionary conventions 
relating to the pigment of the human epidermis, then of course 
my country ...” 

The green fire in her eyes was flaring up at his teasing, and 
before he had finished speaking she swung out her right hand and 
brought it back with the necessary momentum for a slap on his 
cheek. He ducked, chuckling, got on to his feet and ran. She 
jumped up and lan after him, shouting, “I’ll teach you, you 
devil 

“Mind the cow-dung,” he shouted, laughing. Then he slowed 
down and let her catch him. She boxed his ears. He giggled help- 
lessly and his laughter infected her. They tumbled down, laughing 
together.' 

This jibe of his always provoked her because there was some 
truth in it. The shaft pierced that secret place in her mind where 
she never ceased to be slightly conscious of enjoying her daring 
in deciding to marry a ‘black’ man. To her, the colour of his skin 
had long ceased to be anything alien, anything different from 
normal characteristics, like shortness or tallness or the colour of 
one’s eyes. She loved him as he was and could not imagine or 
wish him different from what he was — gay, warm-hearted, mad 
about his painting and absurdly fond of Paris, sometimes a little 
irresponsible like a child, a little stocky, chocolate-brown. She 
was going to marry him because he attracted her and she was 
happy with him, but it gave her an ideological kick all the same. 
Love apart, there was a thrill in defying bourgeois conventions, In 
proving startlingly that one’s socialism did not falter before any 
practical personal test, in giving a shock to Uncle Leopold and his 
wife ! Her father, she thought, she could bring round. He had met 
Amin and taken to him, and his fondness for her, particularly 
since her mother died, had been of the indulgent kind that could 
swallow almost any eccentricity. But Uncle Leopold 1 . . . 

Uncle Leopold had been at one time on the Viceroy’s staff, when 
the Viceroy was Lord Curzon, She imagined that all the British 
officials in Amm’s country were Uncle Leopolds, more or less; and 
if only Amin would agree to their living there, how she would 
enjoy flaunting herself before them, the first Englishwoman in 
the country to be married to a native. Paris would not be nearly so 
exciting. Paris was wrong; it was running away from things. She 
was angry with Amin because he did not feel that their marriage 
was a mission. To him it was just a personal affair. And of course 
it was that to her in the first place, but it was also more than that — 
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d. pari o£ the histoikal process, a blow in the struggle for one world 
and human brotherhood. When she said that to him, he said that 
the struggle was going on everywhere and that they could play 
their part in it in Paris as well as anywhere else, '‘xittx bamcadesr 
he said. But she felt differently. She felt that for them his country 
was the iiring-line and Paris a comfortable place somewhere in 
the rear. 

Malnnoud had often seen Amin with Betty Corfield. He knew 
she was d Somerville girl with a great reputation for militancy in 
the Socialist Club, but he did not know what Amin’s relations with 
her were. He himself had not had any love affairs in England, had 
set his face against any thought of English girls, or indeed any 
white girls in that connection, not only because he could not see 
himself marrying a Western woman if he wanted to go back and 
live in his country, but also because of a secret shy fear that he 
might be rebuffed on account of his colour — ^an acute sensitiveness 
of pride that inhibited him completely, despite his knowledge that 
quite a number of dark-skinned students at Oxford and elsewhere 
had found English girls to whom their colour was not unacceptable 
in love, even in marriage, and that in the political fervour of the 
time many left-wing English girls made a point of going about 
with coloured co-religionists. 

\ There was something else that inhibited him too — the attitude of 
knrqe of the African and Asiatic students he knew; the mentality 
of young'^men who, in their own countries, because of the segre- 
gation of i+he sexes, only made love to prostitutes before marriage, 
and now foiqiid it possible to do that to decent giids. It was not 
natmtil to thean- They did it with the freedom of the body alone, 
not the mind.\ In their hearts they despised the girls who slept 
with them, bedause in their minds a girl who slept with a man not 
her husband \|»'as still a prostitute or a concubine. . . . And some- 
times it was rworse than that; it was as if a servant had suddenly 
discovered tl>at he could have his master’s daughter. That made 
Mahmoud a’bsolutely sick — to glory in having a white woman, an 
Enghshwomian, because you still felt that she belonged to a superior 
race, becausti: her kinsmen were still bossing you in your country. 
Amin, he khew, was not that type, was neither servile nor cynical; 
but he was getting too attached to that girl, Mahmoud thought, 
wondering what it was going to lead to. 

He had his answer one evening when Amin dropped in after 
plall, bringing with him a newspaper that had reached hita that 
mornitig from home. 
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“Seen this?” he asked. Amin was always producing bits of news 
from home and coming with them to Mahmoud — items from 
letters, press-cuttings sent by friends, whole newspapers. ; 

Mahmoud looked at the headline. It announced : “Government 
decides to set up Legislative Assembly.” 

“At last !” he said. 

“You won’t be so pleased when you read the rest. Half the 
members are to be tribal chiefs, and there are to be ten seals as 
well for Government nominees. That means a clear Government 
majority from the word go : sixty yes-men out of a hundred, fifty 
of whom will say, ‘Yes, Your Excellency’, and ten ‘Yes, Sir’. . . . 
Eyewash!” 

“Even that’s better than nothing. You can do a lot with an 
opposition of forty. . . . Let me see.” 

He took the paper and read the details. 

“Would you serve on an Assembly like that^” asked Amin. 

“I might.” 

“I wouldn’t. I wouldn’t want to participate in a fraud.” 

“Even a fraud is better than robbery with violence. The one 
doesn’t recognise that you have any rights at all. The other at 
least pays them an oblique homage.” 

They argued for a while, Mahmoud maintaining that it was 
more fruitful to co-operate with the Government in half-measures, 
which might grow, than to get bogged in negative opposition, 
holding out for the whole at once. As always, when the argument 
got heated they broke into Arabic and their voices rose to the 
higher pitch customary in that medium and inevitably suggest- 
ing to English ears the imminence of physical violence. Jim Powell, 
passing in the passage and hearing the shouting, opened Mah- 
moud’s door and put his head in for a moment, saying: “Just the 
usual friendly argument, I trust.” 

They laughed sheepishly, remembering his many leg-pulls about 
the arguing habits of the blacks disturbing his academic peace, 
leg-pulls which always pricked Mahmoud into a slight feeling of 
embarrassment. He wished he 'could keep his voice under control 
when arguing, that Arabic, as he and Amin spoke it, did not 
always sound like an unseemly brawl. He had often tried to modify 
this characteristic which boomed its alienness in England so 
blatantly; but he just could not, except in the all-too-brief moments 
of conscious effort. 

“Come in,” said Mahmoud. 

‘Tve got some work to do ... if you will let me.” 

He smiled in his good-humoured, teasing way and went on to 
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his room. Mahmoud and Amm resumed their argument and at last 
Malimoud said; 

“Well, we shall see when we get back.” 

There was a short silence, then Amin said: “I am not going 
back, Mahmoud.” 

“What do you mean, not going back ? ” 

“Fm marrying Betty Corfeld and we are going to live in Paris.” 
“Oh I” 

“I can’t take her home. That’s out of the question. And it 
wouldn’t he much better here. Don’t you think Paris is a good 
idea.^ A man I know there on the Arabic Broadcasting Service has 
offered me a job, and I can carry on with my painting.” 

“But isn’t that rather tough on your people.'”’ 

“My people have five other’ sons, but ! have only one life and 
I want to live it the way I choose. It’s different for you, because 
you have a sen.se of mi.ssion. You want to go back and work for 
our people. When you’re like that you can put up with anything. 
But 1 am not like that, and it’s no use pretending I am. . . . My 
father won’t break his heart over it.” 

“Have you told him?” 

“No, and please don’t say anything about it when you write 
home. I don’t want any trouble before the end of the year. I’ll 
tell him when the time comes.” 

“She’s a very nice girl, from what I’ve seen of her,” said Mah- 
moud. “Good luck to you.” 

“She’s so nice that she doesn’t agree with me about Paris. She’d 
rather take me back home, and face any music that may greet 
her. But I don’t think it would work out well that way, do you? 
If you were marrying an English girl, would you risk it? ” 

“I’ve never had to consider the problem, I dare say you’re right.” 

“You don’t approve of what I’m doing?” 

“Why should I not approve? This is a very personal matter and 
nobody has the right to tell you what to do.” A slightly bitter, 
defiant note had come into Mahmoud’s voice; he spoke as though 
defying his own principles, the principles which had betrayed 
him— held him down so that he could be stabbed in the back. 

And when Amin had gone, Mahmoud thought, “God, how 
simply he has solved his problem I Just to say, ‘I am not going 
back, I am marrying Betty Corfield and we are going to live in 
Paris 1’ ” Ten days ago he would have found this announcement 
shocking, a callous, selfish walking-out on family and country. 
Their country was so backward, so desperately in need of educated 
men; and they, the first-fruits of British university education, were 
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awaited back with so much eagerness that it would have seemed 
to him almost an act of treachery to default on that obligation, like 
desertion in face of the enemy, when the enemy was the ignorance 
of their people and they the relief troops on the way. But now, and 
while he still was left a little breathless by Amin’s irresponsibility, 
he envied him, envied him this very irresponsibility, envied him 
both the ease with which he was taking his freedom and the wife 
of his choosing he was going to marry. 

He envied him still more the following morning when he 
received another letter from his father, wBich apparently had 
crossed his reply to the previous one. 

Our beloved Son (wrote Sheikh Ahmed), 

This is going to bring you a great surprise. Certain business 
transactions make it necessary for me to come to England in 
person, a development which I heartily welcome since it will 
give me the opportunity of visiting a country I so much admire 
and have always longed to see; and the occasion is all the more 
fortunate in that you will still be in England when I come. 

But this is not all. Seeing that this occasion has arisen after 
your marriage, and that a visit to England will do your wife a 
great deal of good in that it will introduce her to English ways, 
broaden her mind, improve her English, and so help to make 
her a suitable companion for you, I have arranged to bring her 
with me. Our friend, Miss Bannerman, the headmistress of the 
girls’ primary school, who will be free for the summer holidays, 
has agreed to come with us as a companion to Badriya. It is my 
intention to remain in England for two or three months, and 
you will of course join us when your examinations are over. 
Please therefore reserve for us accommodation at a suitable hotel 
in London. I am told a hotel called the Savoy is a good place to 
stay at. 

Your mother is well and lacks for nothing except your dear 
presence, which will now, God willing, be shortly vouchsafed 
her, and still more shortly, I am happy to think, vouchsafed to 

Your loving father, 

Ahmed 

P.S. — Make sure the rooms you reserve are the best available 
in the hotel, and if this place, the Savoy, doesn’t seem to you 
good enough, use your discretion. 

During the next two days Mahmoud drafted several cables to 
his father which tried to express, by various arrangements of the 
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his room. Mahmoud and Amm resumed their argument and at last 
Mahmoud said: 

“Well, we shall see when we get back.” 

There was a short silence, then Amin said : “I am not going 
bat fc, Mahmoud.” 

“VVhat do you mean, not going back?” 

“Fm marrying Betty Corfield and we are going to live in Paris.” 
“Oh I” 

“I can’t take her home. That’s out of the question. And it 
wouldn’t be much better here. Don’t you think Paris is a good 
idea? A man I know there on the Arabic Broadcasting Service has 
offered me a job, and I can carry on with my painting.” 

“But isn’t that rather tough on your people?” 

“My people have five other sons, but I have only one life and 
I want to live it the way I choose. It’s different for you, because 
you have a sense of mission. You want to go back and work for 
our people. When you’re like that you can put up with anything. 
But I am not like that, and it’s no use pretending I am. ... My 
father won’t break his heart over it.” 

“Have you told him?” 

“No, and please don’t say anything about it when you write 
home. I don’t want any trouble before the end of the year. I’ll 
tell him when the time comes.” 

“She’s a very nice girl, from what I’ve seen of her,” said Mah- 
moud. “Good luck to you.” 

“She’s so nice that she doesn’t agree with me about Paris. She’d 
rather lake me back home, and face any music that may greet 
her. But I don’t think it would work out well that way, do you? 
If you were marrying an English girl, would you risk it?” 

“I’ve never had to consider the problem. I dare say you’re right.” 
“You don’t approve of what I’m doing?” 

“Why should I not approve? This is a very personal matter and 
nobody has the right to tell you what to do.” A slightly bitter, 
defiant note had come into Mahmoud’s voice; he spoke as though 
defying his own principles, the principles which had betrayed 
him— held him down so that he could be stabbed in the back. 
^And when Amin had gone, Mahmoud thought, “God, how 
simply he has solved his problem ! |ust to say, ‘I am not going 
baefe. I am marrying Betty Corfield and we are going to live in 
Paris!’” Ten days ago he would have found this announcement 
shocking, a callous, selfish walking-out on family and country. 
Thdr country was so backward, so desperately in need of educated 
men; and they, the first-fruits of British university education, were 
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awaited back >vith so much eagerness that it would have seemed 
to him almost an act of treachery to default on that obligation, like 
desertion in face of the enemy, when the enemy was the ignorance 
of their people and they the relief troops on the way. But now, and 
while he still was left a little breathless by Amin’s irresponsibility, 
he envied him, envied him this very irresponsibility, envied him 
both the ease with which he was taking his freedom and the wife 
of his choosing he was going to marry. 

He envied him still more the following morning when he 
received another letter from his father, which apparently had 
crossed his reply to the previous one. 

Our beloved Son (wrote Sheikh Ahmed), 

This is going to bring you a great surprise. Certain business 
transactions make it necessary for me to come to England in 
person, a development which I heartily welcome since it will 
give me the opportunity of visiting a country I so much admire 
and have always longed to see; and the occasion is all the more 
fortunate in that you will still be in England when I come. 

But this is not all. Seeing that this occasion has arisen after 
your marriage, and that a visit to England will do your wife a 
great deal of good in that it will introduce her to English ways, 
broaden her mind, improve her English, and so help to make 
her a suitable companion for you, I have arranged to bring her 
with me. Our friend, Miss Bannerman, the headmistress of the 
girls’ primary school, who will be free for the summer holidays, 
has agreed to come with us as a companion to Badriya. It is my 
intention to remain in England for two or three months, ana 
you will of course join us when your examinations are over. 
Please therefore reserve for us accommodation at a suitable hotel 
in London. I am told a hotel called the Savoy is a good place to 
stay at. 

Your mother is well and lacks for nothing except your dear 
presence, which will now, God willing, be shortly vouchsafed 
her, and still more shortly, I am happy to think, vouchsafed to 

Your loving father, 

Ahmed 

P.S. — ^Make sure the rooms you reserve are the best available 
in the hotel, and if this place, the Savoy, doesn’t seem to you 
good enough, use your discretion. 

During the next two days Mahmoud drafted several cables to 
his father which tried to express, by various arrangements of the 
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same \V(»rds, his Irantic opposition to Badriya’s coming. But none 
satisfied him, none seemed to meet the case. There was no arrange- 
ment of those wmds which would make sense to his father in a 
cable. Only a blunt announcement of his rejection of the wretched 
girl as a wife could do that, and that it was impossible for him to 
do in a cable or even in a letter, A sense of helplessness and doom 
came over him. A feeling that it was futile to struggle against a 
fate so determined and .so swift in its operations, at least futile to 
*'triiggle against its outward motions. Let them come. Let things 
lake their course. 

He even began to resign himself to the marriage. When the 
shock of its announcement, when his anger at its having been done 
behind his hack, began to wear off, he asked himself whether in 
itself and apart from fhe way it had been sprung on him, it was 
as intolerable as he had at first felt it to be. It did not seem so. He 
could scarcely hope for a really satisfactory marriage in his country, 
the kind of marriage he would want. Badriya would probably be 
no worse than any other wife he could find. She whs still a child, 
and need not become his wife in fact for several years. In that time 
he could get her to continue her education privately; he would 
supervise it himself. Miss Bannerman could go on giving her lessons. 
Meanwhile he would regard the marriage as an engagement. 


CHAPTER V 

Sheikh Ahmed looked out at England fr^m the splendid comfort 
of his Pullman seat. He felt splendid himself, and looked very 
impres,sive in his native costume — colourful, superbly exotic and ‘ 
yet perfectly at home. He looked at the rolling sea of green, at the 
endless archipelagos of tree.s, at the sheep browsing — fat, curl- 
coated, with posteriors he had never seen on sheep before, for the 
scraggy sheep in his country wore long, narrow, almost fiat tails. 

This, then, was the amazing little island in the north whose 
sons went out to rule half the globe. How could they leave such a 
land and bury themselves in African deserts, young men of the 
best families from Oxford and Cambridge — bury themselves for 
years at lonely outposts blistered by the sun and lashed by sand- 
storms . . . and never for years go near a woman I That was a fact; 
he knew it of many of them, at the throbbing time of life. What 
self-control ! No wonder they ruled half the world. Sheikh Ahmed, 
being himself somewhat deficient in that particular qualification 
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for world dominion, never ceased to regard it with reverence in 

others. , , , , , , 

Indeed, from the moment he had stepped ashore at Dover he 
had been regarding everything he saw with reverence, saying to 
himself, ‘A great people, a great people in their country.’ The 
French, he was convinced, were not a great people. French ad- 
ministrative officers at lonely out-stations in Africa, across the 
border from his country, did not show that self-control which gave 
the British the empiry of the world. It was not for nothing the 
British had turned them out of Canada and India. From Marseilles 
to Calais, through Paris, he had refused to be impressed. Greatness 
began only at Dover. Miss Bannerman had suggested that they 
might break the journey in Paris for a day or two, but Sheikh 
Ahmed had heard a lot about Paris and was convinced that it 
would not be proper for him, accompanied by his daughter-in-law 
and a young Englishwoman, to stay in that city. . . . Perhaps if 
he had been on his own, or with a suitable guide who knew the 
place . . . but certainly not with two virgins, one of whom was 
now married to his son. He had been slightly shocked that Miss 
Bannerman should have made the suggestion, but then concluded 
that she was too innocent to know better. 

Badriya sat opposite him and Miss l^annerman next to her. 
Unlike Sheikh Ahmed, whose only European article of clothing 
was a scarf wrapped round his neck to make good the absence of 
collars in his native costume, Badriya retained of her traditional 
dress only the white muslin head-cover — a half-scarf, half-shawl 
affair which she wore like a Balaclava helmet mainly for decorum. 
For the rest she was dressed in a completely European outfit 
bought for her in Cairo with the help of Miss Bannerman, They 
had gone to the most expensive shops, and in every department 
Sheikh Ahmed had majestically ordered ‘the best you have’ to be 
brought forth, deferring to Miss Bannerman — though often against 
his own preferences — in regard to style and colour, but repeatedly 
opposing and defeating her well-meant efforts to prevent ex- 
travagance. His agricultural schemes had been very successful 
that year, his bank balance was massive, and there was nothing to 
prevent him from having the best of everything, 

Badriya looked considerably older than her fourteen years. She 
was tall, as tall as Miss Bannerman who had an average English- 
woman’s figure, and her bosom was fully developed. She had an 
aristocratic, almost effete elegance of body and limb, not uncom- 
mon in girls of her race — a languid elongation, as though arti- 
ficially produced by a long process of selective breeding. Her skin 



stretched over her like a rubber glove, smooth and filmy. Her 
fingers were long, slender and tapering with a slightly upward 
tilt; and her face was a fine piece of carving, oval, delicate, beauti- 
ful with the beauty of wood. The eyes had an unnatural cold 
depth, an imperviousness to animation as though they had seen 
eveiy thing and long ceased to wonder. She sat statically elegant 
in her light beige coat and white muslin Balaclava, accepting 
England as a matter of course. She had accepted the whole journey 
as a matter of cour.se— -the big shops in Cairo, her first sight of 
the sea at Alexandria, the five days on the ship, and now England 
... a succession of hoardings on which the words ‘Carter’ and 
‘Pills’ and ‘Liver’ and ‘Little’ were endlessly repeated. She had 
counted five of them, and by now made out the sentence. At the 
sixth, she turned to Miss Bannerman. 

“What is that.?’’ she asked. “Why is it everywhere?” 

Miss Bannerman explained. She was glad when the girl asked a 
question. Most of the time she had to talk and explain things to 
her unsolicited, trying to arouse her interest and feeling defeated 
by her coldness. She had a number of pupils in her school whose 
lively, intelligent interest in such a trip she could well imagine 
and whom it would have been a pleasure to bring to England for 
the first time. ... If only Badriya were like her father-in-law ^ It 
was he who reacted like a bright and happy child. Miss Banner- 
man enjoyed watching the wonder in his eyes, his quick responses 
CO every new impression, his alertness, his enjoyment. She enjoyed 
hearing his comments, which he framed in simple, broken 
Arabic for her benefit, broken Arabic interspersed with ‘good’ 
and ‘very nice’. In France many things had been ‘not very good’ — 
the manners of the porters, the service on the train. But even there 
he was taking everything in, appraising, savouring. 

Suddenly he surprised her with a new English word- After 
gazing out of the window for a long moment, he turned to her 
and said: “England bootiful!” Then he added gallantly in Arabic, 
for he had reached the limits of his English along that particular 
line of thought, “Like her daughters”; and he flashed his white 
teeth at her in a merry smile. 

“No ... no 1” she said, laughing, “Much more than this daugh- 
ter here, but thank you, all the same.” 

Jean Bannerman was not beautiful. Compared to Badriya’s 
carved face, hers was almost plain; almost, at twenty-six, school- 
marmish; almost, but-~as she often encouraged herself, looking 
in the mirror— not quite. It had a quiet, feminine charm in its 
strength. Her complexion after two years in Africa had paled, 
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and the blue o£ her eyes was a pale water-colour blue. She did not 
make up at ail, and her hair, parted in the middle, was drawn 
back simply over the temples into a knob at the back. But the 
general effect was subtly appealing, simple, not severe. 

^ Mahmoud stood on the platform at Victoria Station, feeling 
sick. Meeting the girl of fourteen who was now his wife was quite 
another matter from being resigned to the idea of his marriage in 
the abstract. He would have to speak to his father at once and 
define his attitude, or he would find himself in a false and impos- 
sible position from the start. But he did not feel quite $ure now 
what his attitude was. His anger, his sense of revolt, was returning. 
He paced up and down the platform, his hands wet with cold 
perspiration. Why did this have to happen a week before his 
Finals.? How could ... his thought was snapped by the sight of 
the engine crawling in, and a few moments later he saw them— 
his father bustling briskly through the crowd with a happy smile 
on his face, and behind him Miss Bannerman and Badnya. 

At the sight of his father, of the joy in his childlike smile, a 
warm current flowed from a hundred forgotten springs in 
Mahmoud’s heart, and for the moment drowned his anger. He was 
touched, not embarrassed, by the warmth of his father’s unin- 
hibited embrace in that English crowd. 

“How are you, Mahmoud, how is it with you, my son? God be 
praised, I see you well.” 

“God be praised on your safe arrival.” 

“Flere’s Badriya,” said Sheikh Ahmed, “and you know Miss 
Bannerman, of course,” He stood aside to let Mahmoud greet the 
women. 

“Yes, of course,” said Mahmoud. “How are you, Miss Banner- 
man?” Then at last he let his eyes fall on his cousin, but they fell 
coldly, unable to smile, _ and he said perfunctorily fii Arabic, “How 
are you, Badriya.” He noticed with alarm that she was taller and 
looking considerably older than he had expected her to be. 

She smiled faintly, with artificial coyness, turning her face a little 
to one side in the way of women in her country when speaking to 
a man, and drawled languidly : 

“I am well . . . how are you?” 

In the taxi, on the way to the hotel, Sheikh Ahmed and Miss 
Bannerman saf on the back seat and Mahmoud and Badriya on 
the stools facing them. Mahmoud was appalled at Badriya’s 
emergent femininity. When he had seen her last she had still 
been a child, with no breast, no coyness. It wouldn’t have been so 
bad if she were still like that. He could have treated her like a 
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child, treated his marriage like a long-term engagement. The last 
thing he had expected was that he would find her looking and 
beginning to behave so much like a woman. He felt utterly frozen 
in relation to her, and sat looking at his father and Miss Banner- 
man, finding a strange, soothing sympathy in the Englishwoman’s 
face. 

Sheikh Ahmed was very voluble and greatly thrilled with his 
first sight of the streets of London. His agile head turned swiftly 
from side to side, commenting, asking questions. He almost 
caught his breath at seeing his first London policeman, having 
often seen pictures of those commanding but courteous guardians 
of order, famous as the best police in the world. He noted with 
approbation, as the constable strode across the road in front of 
them to stop the other stream of traffic, that the reality did not 
fall short of the pictures, and his mind went back disparagingly to 
the corresponding whistling, baton-waving, shorter figures he had 
seen between the Gare de Lyon and the Gare du Nord in the 
morning. 

“What’s this square here?” he asked, as the taxi came out of 
Victoria Street into Parliament Square, quickly noticing its monu- 
mental character, “What’s that building there?” 

“The Houses of Parliament,” said Mahmoud, “and that’s Big 
Ben, the clock we hear on the wireless at home.” 

Pointing to the buildings, Sheikh Ahmed turned to Miss Ban- 
nerman with a grin. “So that’s where your brothers hatch their 
evil designs on the world,” he said in Arabic. Then to Mahmoud, 
“Tell her in English.” He watched her face, pleased with his joke, 
while his son translated. 

She nodded, laughing, then said, “Yes, that’s where it was 
•decided that I should be sent to teach your girls subversive ideas.” 

“No, no,” said Sheikh Ahmed. “You don’t teach them anything 
tike that. You teach them to be nice young ladies. Look at 
Badriya. , . , What do you think of London, Badriya?” 

“It’s very nice,” said Badriya, accepting London. i 

Mahmoud, looking at Miss Bannerman, thought, ‘She must be 
pityin| me. She knows how dull my cousin is V He had a choking 
sensation, and was appalled at the hatred he felt for the girl. 
“Without wanting it, without being responsible for it, only because 
of what others in their thoughtlessness had done, she had become 
his enemy. Hating her, he was conscious of the injustice of his 
hatred. 

It was a characteristic of Sheikh Ahmed that he took to any 
new environment, provided it was superior enough, like a duck 



to water. He now took to the Savoy like a duck to water, or more 
precisely, like a duck returning to a familiar and favourite pond. 
He was not awed by it. He was not disappointed in it. He just 
approved, and was soon walking up and down its passages as 
briskly and unselfconsciously as he walked on the verandahs of his 
own house, his pordy belted middle thrust forward slightly, his 
shoulders and turbaned head thrown back— a posture whose dig- 
nity never became a swagger, and which was the product d£ self- 
importance only just accentuating the physical propensities of his 
figure. 

He examined their rooms carefully, peering with special interest 
into the sanitary department, and pronounced himself satisfied. 
Then, while Miss Bannerman and Badriya were unpacking, he 
took Mahmoud into his room and locked the door. 

Screwing his eyes into an expression of bewilderment, not en- 
tirely genuine, he said : 

“What did you exactly mean by your last letter, the one about 
your marriage.^ ... I didn’t quite understand. You’re not upset, 
are you?” 

All Mahmoud’s ideas of a compromise, the whole patient solu- 
tion he had battered out of his resignation, collapsed. He said: 

“I don’t want this girl as a wife . . . and anyhow I don’t want 
to be married at all yet. I can’t accept what you’ve done.” 

“Can’t accept? . . . What do you mean, Mahmoud? What are 
you saying, my son? What do you mean, you can’t accept?” 

“I mean that I can’t accept a marriage concluded without my 
consent, withotjt my knowing anything about it.” 

“Without your consent?” Sheikh Ahmed screwed his eyes 
another twist. “How without your consent? Hasn’t it always been 
agreed you were to marry your cousin? Did you raise any objec- 
tions when I asked you the summer before last, eh? Would I have 
dreamed erf doing it if I hadn’t had your acceptance, if ” 

“That isn’t true. You did it because you knew you didn’t have 
my acceptance — because you were afraid that I would never give 
it. The answer I gave you when you asked me was an evasion,* it 
wasn’t consent. And you knew very well it wasn’t. But you and 
my mother and my uncle were determined that I should marry 
Badriya, and you used the occasion of his dying to settle the 
matter, so that I shouldn’t have a chance to reruse . , . isn’t that 
the truth?" Carried by the momentum of his anger, Mahmoud 
stood glaring m his father with the full unmasked force of his 
accusation. 

^‘No, by God ! It isn’t,” said Sheikh Ahmed, convinced in the 
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heat o£ the moment that there wasn’t a grain of perjury in his 
oath. ‘1 had no reason at all to think that you didn’t want this 
marriage, none, upon my honour . . - none!” Then, changing his 
tone suddenly into one of intimate, confidential, wheedling give- 
and-take, he went on, “But what is it you have against the girl? 
Don’t you like her?” 

“I didn’t dislike her as my cousin, but I don’t want to be 
married to her.” 

“Why? Isn’t she beautiful? Isn’t she ladylike? Isn’t she of your 
own class and rank, the daughter of your uncle? What can you 
object to in her . . . that she isn’t highly educated? She’s as well 
educated as any girl of her age in our country and she’s still young; 
her education can continue for as long as you like. That’s why 
I’ve brought her with me on this journey. And when we go back 
we can arrange for her to have private lessons. I thought, maybe, 
you’d like her to take up French and music ... we could buy her 
a piano. That’s one of the things I have it in my mind to buy here, 
one of those big rounded pianos, like the one Sir William Carter 
has. . . , Come, my son, there is nothing to be upset about. Let’s 
go down and bdve tea.” 

“But . - . but it can’t be dismissed just like that,” said Mahmoud, 
feeling furiously impotent. 

“Well, what do you want me to do about it now?” said Sheikh 
Ahmed, flaring up. “Let you divorce her? ... I can’t do that to 
my brother’s family, you know I can’t.” 

“You can’t face an embarrassment like that, and you want me 
to face a whole lifetime with a wife I don’t want.” 

"Are you in love with some other girl?” 

“No,” 

“Woll, then, I don’t understand, and you are being very un- 
reasonable, very. You want to put me in an impossible position 
for no reason at all;T who want nothing but your happiness, 
who’ve thought of nothing but that since you were born. If I’ve 
broken my back sitting in the saddle six hours a day for the last 
twenty years, going round the cotton-fields, it was to amass a 
fortune for you, to make you independent for life, and to be able 
to give you the best English education so that the highest positions 
in our country should be within your reach. . . . And what am I 
asking of you now ... to accept as your wife a hunchback, a 
pock-marfcCT girl, a girl with one eye?*’ 

Mahmoud looked at his father dumbly, overwhelmed by a sense 
of the distance that separated them, by the impossibility of making 
his reasons seem adequate to a man of his father’s generation and 
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tradition. His father^ indeed, was being liberal and enlightened 
far in excess of his age and tradition; he was not proposing to 
force on him an ignorant wife. He had brought her on an educa- 
tional visit to England, and was going to buy her a grand piano ! 
, , , Or was the distance between them really as great as all that? 
Didn’t the old man in his heart understand his objections and feel 
guilty about what he had done? Wasn’t he pretending not to 
understand merely because he had put himself into such an im- 
possible position that he had now no alternative but to take that 
line? 

“Why don’t you answer?” said Sheikh Ahmed. 

At last Mahmoud said : ’‘It’s impossible for me to treat her as a 
wife. She’s a child. I have no feelings for her. I cannot behave to- 
wards her any differendy from what I did before. That’s what I 
want you to understand. We needn’t talk about a divorce now, 
but I want my position to be quite clear. Here in England now, 
she’s just my cousin, and I am not to be expected to take any notice 
of her in other ways . . . and please don’t refer to her as my wife 
or my bride or anything like that.” 

“By God, your mother was right You’ve become an Ingilizi, 
but we are not English, my son, nor can our life be like the life 
of the English.” 

Remembering his Wife’s shrewd intuitions, seeing hjs own facile 
charging optimism come once more to grief. Sheikh Ahmed sud- 
denly felt weak, unsure of himself, intensely unhappy. He had had 
misgivings about the marriage from the beginning, but had taken 
a chance on it. The chance had not come off. The visit to England, 
which he had thought such a happy inspiration, was not going to 
come off. It seemed he had bungled everything. 

“Don’t let’s talk about it any more just now,” said Mahmoud, 
noticing the perplexed misery in his father’s chubby face, the 
swift transparent plunge from gaiety and confidence to despair of 
someone who was still at heart a child. Absurdly he felt paternal 
towards his father. He had- often experienced a reversal of the 
rSles between them, brought about by his poignant awareness of 
the old man’s extreme, vulnerable nuJvetS. 

Sheikh Ahmed, feeling the change of tone in his son’s voice, 
said to him : 

“You’re a good lad, Mahmoud, my son. There’s no compulsion 
on you to act In any way that’s repugnant to your feelings. Do 
what you like for the present and, God willing, things will work 
out to your satisfaction. You mustn’t let anything worry you now « 
with your examinations only a week away^. That’s the most im- 
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portant thing just now for all of us. . . . How do you feel about 
them? I trust you are m a good state of preparedness. I saw 
the Director ot Education beWe I left, and he told me they 
were expecting great things from you. . . . Come, let us go 
down,” 

They went downstairs with Miss Bannerman and Badriya, and 
had tea in the lounge. It was the first time Mahmoud had sat in one 
of the big luxury hotels of London, and he didn’t like it. He hated 
the stiff, straight-laced sumptuousness of it, the pomp of opulence 
that filled it, feeling like a renegade socialist dallying in the palaces 
of capitalism. 

“Nice hotel,” said Sheikh Ahmed to Miss Bannerman, looking 
around him with restrained satisfaction, approving the liveried 
ceremonial and fur coats, gratified that the six hours a day in the 
saddle round the cotton-fields now enabled him to command all 
this in London. 

“Too nice for me, I’m afraid, when I have to pay for myself,” 
said Miss Bannerman, and Mahmoud sensed that her feelings 
about the place were the same as his, that even if she could afford 
it she would not stay there from choice, but would go to a smaller, 
less overpowering hotel. Yet he did not despise his father for 
liking it, or condemn him for his wealth and his pleasure in spend- 
ing it. He could not be so absurd as to judge him by left-wing 
English standards, and he quickly rejected the suggestion that he 
and the Englishwoman were in a secret alliance of superior taste, 
perceiving that that would be a much uglier form of snobbery than 
his father’s simple reactions, 

Badriya became interested in the female toilettes that passed to 
and fro, in and out of the revolving doors. She followed each new 
vision with a gaze that was almost lively — a gaze that travelled 
and lingered with sensuous enjoyment along the unpredictable 
contours of hats, or of hatless golden and platinum corrugations, 
round the sweep of fur on shoulders, down the taut invisible 
face of silk on legs. She also became more articulate, turning to 
Miss Bannerman every now and then with a question, a comment 
or even an exclamation. 

“Is that woman wearing stockings?” she asked after a close but 
vain scrutiny of a pair of highly-finished legs, “I can’t tell,” and 
she giggled with amusement. 

“Nor can I at this distance,” said Miss Bannerman. 

“Why do they wear them if you can’t tell?” 

They became aware of a tall, white-haired woman standing in- 
front of them, leaning on a stick. They had not realised that she 
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was coming towards them, until she stopped in her limping walk, 
facing Sheikh Ahmed with a friendly smile. 

“Does the gentleman speak English?” she asked. She spoke 
with a slightly foreign accent, and there was a tremor of old age 
in her voice, but a wonderful candour breathed in it, a kindly 
authority. 

“Please don’t stand up,” she added, noticing that the two men 
were about to rise, Sheikh Ahmed smiling and shaking his head, 
Mahmoud saying, “No, I’m afraid my father doesn’t.” 

“Well, then you can interpret for me,” said the old lady. Then 
turned again to Sheikh Ahmed, “I just want to congratulate you 
on your beautiful daughter. She has the most beautiful face I have 
ever seen, and I have seen many beautiful faces in my time . . . 
many.” 

She stood watching Sheikh Ahmed’s face, while Mahmoudy 
without correcting her misconception of the relationship, explained 
it to his father and gave him a perfunctory translation of her 
speech. Then, seeing from his smiling eyes and the bow he gave 
her that her meaning had reached him safely, she smiled again, 
swept them ail with a gracious nod and walked away, leaving 
them with a strange sense of having heard a judgment of un- 
questionable authority, of having been honoured by someone 
accustomed to bestowing honours. 

Sheikh Ahmed was immensely pleased. He was too tactful to 
rub it in on Mahmoud in any way. Indeed, he dropped the subject 
like a hot brick the moment the old lady had turned her back on 
them. But he felt absolved, justified, triumphantly vindicated 
before this silly son of his. His thoughts, which he did not dare to 
utter himself, were put into words for him by Miss Bannerman. 

“What a proud bridegroom you must feel, Mahmoud !” she said. 
“You know, I believe that woman is some ex-queen or other. I’ve 
seen her face in the papers.” 

And to his surprise, Mahmoud did feel proud. A perverse vanity 
in him was flattered by this compliment to the wife he did not 
wish to acknowledge. And when he looked at Badriya again and 
saw her still smiling with a touch of lively childish amusement at 
what the old lady had said, her physical loveliness struck him for 
the first time, her loveliness as a woman — the very things which 
had repelled and frightened him when his eyes had come to rest 
on her at the station and seen that she was no longer a child. With 
a shock, almost of consternation, he became sexually aware of her 
beauty, and it gave him a thrill of pleasure, fugitive but un- 
mistakably possessive. 
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“So we ihall soon be colleagues,” said Miss Bannerman, turning 
to Mahmoud again when the episode of the old lady’s pronounce- 
ment was over. 

“Oh yes, but you’ll be my senior by two years. I believe 
seniority is very important in Government service,” he said, 
smiling. 

She laughed. “As between men,” she said, “but we women arc 
really hors cadres. . . . What subjects are you going to teach at 
the college >*” 

“Ostensibly and at the beginning economics,” he said, “but I 
hope that won’t last very long.” 

“Oh, why?” 

“Because my real interest is in philosophy, and I hope to per- 
suade the authorities to start a philosophy course soon. We must 
have philosophy at the college, don’t you think so?” 

“Philosophy, philosophy, philosophy!” said Sheikh Ahmed in 
Arabic, butting in with a large grin as he recognised the word 
from the similarity of its sound in the two languages, and averse 
to being left out of the conversation for any length of lime, “Don’t 
let him bore you with his philosophy; he’s got it on the brain.” 
Sheikh Ahmed did not consider that philosophy was a suitable 
subject of discourse between men and women. He himself had 
quite an amateur’s interest in the subject, had read several popular 
books on it in Arabic, and could hold forth with a considerable 
show of adroitness on Aristotle and Spinoza, particularly 
“Isbinoza,” who was his favourite. 

“No, no. I’m not bored at all,” said Miss Bannerman. “On the 
contrary. I’m gready interested.” Then to Mahmoud, “I can’t say 
that I’ve given the subject much thought from my humble 
primary-school level, but I find the idea very refreshing. I hope 
you succeed. . , . I read P.P.E. myself at Oxford.” 

“Did you really?” he said, pleased to find this bond with her. 
“Then when I’ve got that philosophy course going at the college, 
you must leave the primary school and come and join me. What 
Chair would you like? I want moral philosophy; apart from that, 
you can take your pick.” Turning to his father, he said, “You 
thought philosophy would bore her? She studied it at Oxford; 
took the same course I’m taking.” 

He was happy now, on his favourite subject, in congenial 
company. 

Miss Bannerman said, “I’m afraid I don’t qualify for anything 
better than my little Chair at the school; I only got a third.” 

“ITte best people get firsts or thirds,” said Mahmoud, “the two 



are almost interchangeable. The only damning class is a second.” 

“The Chair for gallant sophistry would be the right one for 
you,” said Miss Bannerman, “not moral philosophy i” 

They laughed, and Sheikh Ahmed smiled in genial but unen- 
lightened participation. Only Badriya remained impassive, neither 
understanding the cause of the mirth nor feeling the infection of 
it. Again Mahmoud looked at her, letting his eyes dwell for a 
moment on the chiselled curl of her lips, rather challenging in the 
aloof face, on the graceful swell of her breast, and the soft, subtle 
moulding of her arms and fingers, indolently, unconsciously lying 
on the side of her chair in faultless rhythm; and again he felt the 
secret glow in his blood. Her very coldness seemed in a strange way 
very attractive, gave her an air of remoteness enhancing her 
physical beauty. 

“Good heavens,” said Sheikh Ahmed. “You still do that!*” Then, 
turning to Miss Bannerman : “Look at him ! Next week he will 
graduate from Oxford, and he still bites his nails. At the Savoy, 
too!” 

"It’s cheaper than smoking,” said Mahmoud, “and I always lose 
my nail-files.” He gave Miss Bannerman a guilty smile. 


CHAPTER VI 

Sheikh Ahmed had deemed it proper, according to Arab notions, 
that he should bring a present with him for Mahmoud’s tutor. He 
had brought an expensive and highly elaborate silver and ivory 
ink-stand designed by himself and executed by the best craftsman 
in the town. Two ivory elephants facing one another across the 
width of an oblong ivory plain bore two silver ink-wells sunk in 
their massive backs, Their trunks curled upwards to meet in the 
middle, forming a W (Sheikh Ahmed was delighted with this 
happy convenience of Gilbert Wentworth’s initial, and with him- 
self for having conceived such a master-stroke of design). Some 
distance in front of the elephants and at right-angles to them, two 
camels, also in ivory, provided a suspension stand for tlie pens 
whose ends lay in the inverted arches formed by the humps and 
necks of the two animals. There were three ivory pens all ending 
in crocodiles’ heads. Across the front of the stand a dedication in 
ornate Arabic script read : “From Ahmed Suleiman to the Mister 
Gilbert Wentworth, the Professor at Oxford University.” 

It was really a beautiful, if somewhat comical object— the 
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animals all exquisitely carved, subtly expressive; a worthy gift 
from Africa, in Sheikh Ahmed’s opinion, to serve as an aid to 
Oxford scholarship, and he wanted to go to Oxford at once, invite 
Wentworth to dinner and present it to him. Before Mahmoud left 
them that evening, therefore, Sheikh Ahmed enjoined upon him 
to make a dinner date with his tutor for the earliest day possible. 
He would leave Badriya and Miss Bannerman in London, and 
go to Oxford especially for the occasion. Later, of course, when 
Mahmoud had finished with his examinations, they would all pay 
Oxford a longer visit, but he did not want to leave the meeting 
with Wentworth till then in case he might have gone away for the 
vacation. The prospect of meeting an Oxford don, a professional 
philosopher, with whom he might have the chance of exchanging 
views on Isbinoza, was not to be jeopardised. 

Wentworth would be tickled to death, thought Mahmoud, arriv- 
ing at his college. He was not accustomed to receiving gifts from 
his pupils’ fathers or being invited to dinner by them — ^still less 
(for he could hazard a guess as to what would happen when his 
father and tutor met) to debating philosophy with turbaned sheikhs 
from Africa who could not even speak English. Knowing how un- 
orthodox his father’s interpretations of Spinoza could be, he shud- 
dered indulgently at the prospect of being called upon to translate 
them to his tutor. 

He was glad that the day he had dreaded so much had come and 
gone. It had not been too bad, this first meeting, his talk with his 
father. He liked Miss Bannerman. Her presence had been a great 
help. He had made his position for the present carefully clear, and 
no outrageous demands were going to be made on him. Of course, 
there had never been any danger of his being expected to sleep 
with Badriya while they were in England. The night of ‘entry’, 
as it was called, was the occasion of a very special ceremony, 
which in any case would have had to wait until they were back 
home. But now he was safe even from being expected to kiss her. 
His father had understood; he was not going to leave them alone 
together so that he might make love to her. , 

Make love to her. . . . He was twenty-three and he had never 
kissed a girl. In his country it had been very difficult, unless one 
went to prostitutes. In England he had been too colour-timid to 
try. And now, this girl, who had suddenly been revealed to him as 
a woman, whose lovely face arrested majesty in its limping walk, 
was his, was his wife. Her lips, her breasts belonged to him. At 
ahy time he could touch them. His body quivered with the urge 
of fiesh for flesh from which his mind, clemanding a mind behind 
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the desired flesh and not finding one, shrank and floundered in a 
strange conflict o£ repulsion and desire. 

He fixed the dinner with Wentworth for two days later, and 
Sheikh Ahmed, carrying his parcel, came up in the afternoon. Miss 
Bannerman put him on the right tram at Paddington and 
Mahmoud met him at the station. 

It was a sun-fiooded June afternoon. The grey buildings and the 
great beech and chestnut trees stood out nobly, suffused with 
light, cutting out the edge of their still, superb patterns against 
an enamel sky. The lawns in the quads stretched their smooth, 
generous immensities with a sweet abandon, golden-green in the 
sunshine like carpets in paradise, and though the houris were not 
in evidence, Sheikh Ahmed — making a mental reservation on the 
point-turned to his son, his eyes dilated with enchantment, and 
said: 

“Mahmoud ! If our Prophet’s paradise turns out to be anything 
like this, by God I shall be satisfied !” 

At that moment, instead of houris, two undergraduates in 
scholars’ gowns emerged from a staircase and passed them going 
to Chapel. The flapping black wings shattered the harmony of 
Sheikh Ahmed’s vision. “Tfuh !” He spat symbolically. “God is 
our refuge from these devils in black. They belong to the other 
place I” 

“I am sorry we have no houris,’’ said Mahmoud. “This is a 
monastic establishment, you know.’’ 

“Of course, you have no houris, you dog. Do you think God is 
going to give all the delights of eternal bliss to the Nazarenes on 
earth,'* This is enough for them. The rest is only for the true 
believers — of whom, by His grace, I am one — or what say you?” 
A puckish tendency to peep through certain chinks and laugh at 
himself was one of the things in the old man that endeared him to 
his son. Chuckling affectionately, Mahmoud led him up to his 
tutor’s rooms. 

“Mr Wentworth,” began Sheikh Ahmed when Mahmoud had 
introduced them and they had sat down, Sheikh Ahmed clasping 
his parcel discreetly against the folds of his jibba, “the teacher, 
the educator, has always been venerated among us Arabs. We have 
an old Arabic proverb which says, ‘To him who shall teach me 
one letter I shall become a bondsman.’ Now, you have taught 
Mahmoud many, many letters in the alphabet or philosophy, the 
noblest subject in all learning, and I am very grateful to you. That 
is why I have so much wanted to seize the opportunity of being 
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in England to pay my respects to you, and to offer you a small 
token of my esteem and gratitude. Please do me the honour to 
accept this little gift from my country,” 

This was the phrasing of what Sheikh Ahmed said in Arabic, 
and Mahmoud, smiling, but without embarrassment at its some- 
what high-flown quality, interpreted it to Wentworth faithfully, 
knowing it would delignt him, which it did. 

“Please thank your father for his charming speech; tell him that 
I really envy his eloquence, and that I feel greatly honoured to 
receive him,” he said, beginning to unpack the present. Then, 
removing his eyes from the wrappings for a second, he looked up 
sceptically at Mahmoud, saying: “Have I really taught you so 
much?” 

Sheikh Ahmed smiled at the compliment on his eloquence. He 
had thought out this speech coming up on the train and was very 
pleased with the ‘many, many letters in the alphabet of philosophy’. 
He was glad its elegance had registered; well, what would you 
expect? An Oxford don could not be lacking in literary taste. He 
looked in reverence at the massed learning in old leather on Went- 
worth’s shelves; through the narrow window he saw a strip of 
ancient wall with a few battlements, the corner of a tower; firom 
the evening sky the chiming of bells came to him — and in a 
moment of thrilled awareness he sensed the reality of Oxford : its 
charm, its serenity, its beauty and dignity from the past. 

“But this is beautiful!” said Wentworth, taking out the ink- 
stand, “and so very kind of you; really beautiful.” 

Mahmoud could see that there was more in Wentworth’s 
warmth than an Englishman’s super-politeness; the object really 
pleased him. He turned it admiringly from side to side. Then 
suddenly what Sheikh Ahmed had been waiting for happened: 

^ Wentworth saw the W of the elephants’ trunks, and the surprise, 
delight and amusement that blended in his exclamation more than 
satisfied Sheikh Ahmed. ‘ 

“Oh I But tins is really a most charming touch,” he said, finding 
the gesture almost moving. 

“I designed that myself,” said Sheikh Ahmed. "You see, I know 
my ABC.” 

“Brilliant! Brilliant!” said Wentworth, smiling in an ecstasy 
of appreciation at the meeting trunks. “A touch of genius !” 

And from that moment he and Sheikh Ahmed got on together 
fifc^ a house on fire, so that by the time they reached Spinoza 
over coffee at the Randolph, Mahmoud had shed all misgiv- 
> ^ ipt|s hbout conveying his father’s views on that subject in an un- 
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censored form. Certain that Wentworth had taken the old man 
to his heart, he interpreted with reckless fidelity, while the two 
debated the Dutch lens-grinder’s impact on the problem of evil, to 
Sheikh Ahmed’s great satisfaction and Wentworth’s huge delight. 

As Mahmoud and his tutor rose to go back to their college, 
Sheikh Ahmed remembered something. 

“Here,” he said, fumbling in his pocket, “here is something for 
you from Miss Bannerman.” He took out an envelope and handed 
it to his son. There was something in it heavier and harder than 
paper, a long, flat object nestling at the bottom. Mahmoud tipped 
It out on to his hand. It was a nail-file. , . . 

Walking along the Broad, past the Sheldonian heads peering 
fantastically in the moonlight, Wentworth said : 

“Your father is a most lovable man, Mahmoud. I don’t think I’ve 
ever met a more delightful person. I mean it.” 

“Fm glad you life him,” said Mahmoud, recalling the regal 
old lady’s speech on Badriya. His heart glowed at the success of 
his people in England, warmed to his father. He felt intensely 
alive, happy with a new and strange excitement; and though he 
could scarcely believe it, he knew th.at this excitement had some- 
thing to do with Badriya, with the fact that she belonged to him. 
He wondered what Wentworth would think of her, half wishing 
that she had come with his father. 

He lay awake that night, and could not put Badriya out of his 
mind. Her image kept breaking in, and soon he surrendered to it, 
wanted it, chased it if it withdrew. He saw her again as she sat in 
the lounge of the Savoy, her film-smooth arms lying languidly on 
the arms of the chair. He saw the little dimple in the pit of her 
elbow and the slender rise of the vein behind it, and the curl of 
her lips when she smiled at the old lady’s praise of her beauty. 
A sweet, teasing excitement coursed in his blood, leapt up from 
every image and stabbed him with a red-hot point of delight. 
Desires long inhibited surged up, conscious of the opportunity of 
a sudden freedom. At a cold distance, he had been able to imagine 
that he would not marry for a long time, to decide that the desire 
for a woman’s body alone would not cause him to marry. It had 
not seemed possible to him that he could even be attracted by a 
female body in which the spark of mind did not glow . . . 
and now such a body, the cold physical beauty of it, had come to 
him and he desired it. Every time he remembered that it was his 
for the claiming, he thrilled with a spasm of excitement, pride and 
strange satisfaction. He would not have to wait for years, to 
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struggle with the temptation to degrade himself by going to 
prostitutes when he went back home. 

The moonlight in the June sky stole into his room— for he never 
drew the curtains on clear summer nights, but left them apart and 
the window wide open so that he could see the stars as he did in 
his country, sleeping out on the terrace by the jasmin bush. A 
silver bar fell diagonally across the door leading into his sitting- 
room, touching the brass handle and shining back in a twinkling 
point from the metal. Slowly a fancy began to form in his mind 
as he gazed at it: that there was another bedroom beyond the 
door, that Badriya was sleeping in it, that the door was un- 
locked, and that all he had to do was to get up, open it and go in. 
The absolute ease of it, the utter accessibility, inflamed his desire. 
It was of a pattern with the passivity of Badriya’s own face, with 
its coldness which excited him even more than her beauty, per- 
haps because it was the quintessence of it. . . . Suddenly, and for 
the first time since he had received his father’s letter about the 
marriage, he wondered what her own feelings were; whether she 
liked him and would like him to make love to her. She had 
accepted the marriage as a matter of course; that was natural. Girls 
like her in his country had to accept their husbands, sometimes 
against their will, often without having a will of their own or 
knowing whether they were going to like them or not. He did not 
know whether he had it in him to please women. He had often 
feared that he hadn’t, envying the confidence of other men and 
the successes that justified it. 

In the room next door, though the door was unlocked, Badriya 
ceased to seem so accessible, and as his desire flared up in this 
uncertainty he became ashamed of it, ashamed because it was lust, 
and because the object of his lust was the girl he had recoiled from 
so violendy at first. Even now he did not think he was falling in 
love with her. How could he? If he could have married an Eng- 
lish girl, if he did not have to go back and live in his country and 
had found an English girl to marry him — ^that would have been 
the kind of marriage he wanted; a genial, equal companionship, a 
love of mind and body fused, talking together as he and Miss 
Bannerman had chatted at the Savoy. How could he ever talk with 
Badriya like that, and could she have ever thought of sending 
hitn. a nail-file? Miss Bannerman was not beautiful like Badriya, 
hut her face and body pleased him, and the rest— oh, how dif- 
In other circumstances ... but that was quite impossible. 
.Miss Bfflnerman was completely inaccessible and Badriya was in 
^ the next room and really much lovelier, and he was hungry and 
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could just go in, and it would please his father, and in time, with 
more lessons from Miss Bannerman, and the grand piano, and 
travelling and his own influence, her mind would improve. So 
there was nothing to be ashamed of . . . and oh, God, he wanted 
her! 

He got up from his bed stealthily, walked to the door from which 
the moonlight had passed, put his hand on the dark knob, turned 
it, and as the door opened, slowly, stood looking into the dark- 
ness of his sitting-room, trembling with the excitement of his 
rehearsal. 


CHAPTER VII 

Two days before Schools, Mahmoud decided that he must see a 
doctor at once. He was in a panic, lisdess, strangely depressed 
about everything and unable to sleep. For a week he had heard 
every quarter-hour chime from St Mary’s till three and four 
o’clock in the morning. And when he got up he saw absolutely no 
colour or significance in life. His whole vitality seemed to have 
ebbed out. There was no power in his legs, which tingled into 
pins-and-needies the whole day, and his hands secreted a thin 
chilly sweat. When he tried to revise, the lines would not fix in 
his thought. In Hall he had to force himself to eat. He spent long 
hours walking about, hoping to revive his spirits, but everything 
looked flat and the only result was that he became exhausted. He 
bought a thermometer and took his temperature. To his horror 
he found that it was two degrees below normal . . - and all the 
time his Finals were getting nearer. 

He did not know any doctors at Oxford, and he felt helpless and 
incapable of taking action himself. His mind turned eagerly to his 
father. He rang him up early in the morning and told him he was 
coming to London to see him. His father had connections with 
their Government’s agency in London, and the Agency had its own 
doctors. All he wanted was to be able to sleep. 

Another and deeper reason for his desire to go to London was 
that he wanted to see Badriya again. It seemed desperately im- 
portant that he should see her at once, to resolve a strange doubt 
which had somehow arisen in his mind and was tormenting him. 
This doubt was that she was not as beautiful and desirable as she 
had seemed on that night when he kept looking at the moonlight 
on the door. He found himself questioning the old lady’s 
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authority and what his own eyes had told him at the Savoy, and he 
found this loss of faith maddeningly teasing. He wanted the object 
of his desiic to be as entrancing as she had seemed; but when he 
strove to lecieate the image, it did not always rise in that first 
perfection of splendour. Or rather there were two images, the one 
incredibly delectable, the other repellent. And only by seeing her 
again could he make sure which of the two was the real one. 

When he arrived at the Savoy, he found his father waiting for 
him m the lounge. He told him why he had come. He did not 
wish to frighten him by describing all his symptoms, but only 
spoke of the insomnia and the worry it was causing him in view 
of his examinations. 

“You’ic not scared of your exams, Mahmoud my son,” said 
Sheikh Ahmed with a frown of worry. “Why, you’ve taken every 
exam in youi life like a lion and always come out top. You’re not 
ill, are you?” 

“No ... I don’t know what’s come over me. I expect I shall be 
all right if I see a doctor and he gives me something to make me 
sleep.” 

Panic, the sudden panic of lemorse for something terrible, flared 
up in Sheikh Ahmed. This examination was to be the crowning 
glory of Mahmoud’s education and the passport to future glories. 
For ten years Sheikh Ahmed had subordinated everything to its 
achievement for his son and for his father’s pride. Had he now 
gone and thrown the prize away by upsetting Mahmoud with 
that marriage? Rather than do that, by God, he would . . . 

“Mahmoud,” he said with a quiet, determined earnestness, “is 
it your marriage that is doing this to you, my son?” 

“No,” said Mahmoud, “it’s not that.” 

“Speak the truth, lad; don’t be afraid to tell me. Because, if it 
is I promise you — and the Prophet be my witness — ^that I will save 
you from it; I will arrange a divorce. You know I want you to do 
your best in this examination, to justify all my great hopes of you. 
Everybody at home is expecting you to return with a good degree 
from Oxford; your career in the Government will depend on 
it. ... I am prepared to face anything to ensure your success, do 
jou understand me? No harm has been done yet; you’ve not gone 
m to her. Do you want a divorce? Say it now, my son.” 

, Mahmoud looked away from his rather for a long moment, un- 
h ®peak. Then he said quietly, still without looking: 

“No, T doo’t want a divorce.” 

Sheikh heaved a sigh of relief. 

“'T* ^ it’a g simple matter, thank God, and there’s 
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nothing to worry about. A little passing nervousness. We’ll go and 
see Dr Andrews. Come, let’s go to the Agency.” 

Awkwardly, as they rose to go, Mahmoud said, “And where’s 
Badriya and Miss Bannermen?” He had been disappointed not to 
sec them when he came in and found his father alone; and while 
they were speaking he had been w'atching the lifts, hoping they 
would be coming down from their rooms, 

“Oh, they’ve gone to Richmond,” said Sheikh Ahmed. “Miss 
Bannerman has a friend who lives there, and she’s taken Badiiya 
to visit her. They said they might have lunch there. They had 
arranged to go before they knew you were coming, and when you 
rang up, Miss Bannerman offered to cancel the trip; but I wouldn’t 
let her. Badnya was keen to go, and it’s very good for her to visit 
English houses in England and mix with famdies. But you can 
ring them up, if you wish. Miss Bannerman left me her friend’s 
telephone number; here it is,” Sheikh Ahmed produced a slip of 
paper from his pocket and, gazing at it with a smile of portentous 
concentration, held at some distance from his eyes, read out 
slowly and hesitantly, first the numerals, then his Arabic rendering 
of the name of the exchange, which he had scribbled down to 
amuse himself underneath the English word written by Miss 
Bannerman — “Sree, four, six, sree , . , Bobs-grov.” Then, beaming 
majestically at his son he asked, “How’s my English getting on, 
Mahmoud, eh?” And he passed him the slip. 

“Wonderful,” said Mahmoud. 

“Do you want' to ring up and ask them to come back to lunch?” 

“No; it’s all right,” said Mahmoud, raging at himself for affect- 
ing this indifference. 

“What time are you thinking of going back?” 

“Oh, some time in the afternoon,” he said vaguely, 

“Then you’ll probably see them before you go, anyhow.” 

He was piqued that she had been keen to go to Richmond even 
after knowing that he was coming, and while his father watched 
the hopping pigeons as they passed Trafalgar Square, he sat 
worrying the nail of his thumb with an unusual concentration of 
energy. The nail-file lay in his pocket. All the past week he had 
punctiliously transferred it from pocket to pocket. 

“Just a little attack of nerves,” said Dr Andrews; , . the 
prima donna before the curtain rises; the race-horse at the starting- 
post . - . nothing to worry about We’ll soon put that right." He 
gave Mahmoud a prescription for sleepiag^tablets, to be taken that 
night and the next, and during the examinations if needed. Then 
, , he turned to Sheikh Ahmed, He had been their family doctor for 
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many years at home, before he retired from the Service and became 
the Agency’s consultant in London. 

“And how do you like England, Sheikh Ahmed?” he asked. 
“Our rain, our lifeless sky? But the weather hasn’t been too bad 
this week.” 

“It’s been wonderful,” said Sheikh Ahmed. “I can’t tell you 
what a great impression your country has made on me, Dr 
Andrews — greater even than I expected.” Then he added, “That 
leaves you no excuse, no e.xcuse whatever.” 

“No excuse for what?” 

“For wanting to grab half the world, instead of remaining 
peaceably at home and being contented with what God has given 
you. Upon my life, Dr Andrews, you English are a very voracious 
people 1 I shall forgive you if you honour your word and leave our 
country when it can stand on its own feet, as you say you will. 
But God help you if you don’t, and I’m still alive, I should either 
fight you to the death or, better still, come here and colonise a 
little bit of England myself.” 

He walked, laughing, to the door. Then Dr Andrews said : 

“And you’ve made a great impression on England, too, by all 
accounts.” 

“I?” said Sheikh Ahmed, in a shock of delight rather than 
modesty. 

“You and your party. ... Mr Raikes of the Agency tells me 
you’ve brought a beautiful niece with you who’s the rage of the 
Savoy,” 

“That’s the daughter of my brother, Yacoub,” said Sheikh 
Ahmed, afraid to say any more in Mahmoud’s presence. “You 
remember Yacoub. He died a few months ago,” 

“Oh, I’m sorry to hear that.” 

It was half-past twelve when Mahmoud and his father got back 
to the hotel, Ih the taxi on the way, the desire to ring up Popcs- 
grove 3463 teased him abominably. If I ring up as soon as we 
arrive at the hotel, he thought, there will be time for them to get 
back to lunch. I will say to my father, T think I will ring up after 
all; perhaps it is more courteous to Miss Bannerman that I should 
ring up and ask her to join us for lunch.* I will just say ‘her’. 

But as they walked into the hotel, Sheikh Ahmed said, looking 
at the clock : 

“If they haven’t come by now, I don’t suppose they will be 
coming for lunch; it’s getting rather late,” 

“Yes,” said Mahmoud, and could not add any more. He knew 
that his eagerness to see Badriya would delight his father, if he 
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would reveal but one-tenth of it; but even that he was utterly 
unable to do. 

They had lunch alone. He ate very little, and when his father, 
noticing his small helpings and lack of interest in them, remon- 
strated with him, he complained of the closeness of the June 
weather. Sheikh Ahmed himself complained of the foreign food. 
He missed his favourite home dishes — the chicken stuffed with rice, 
almonds and raisins, the spicy salads green-sprinided with mini, 
the shredded pastry sweets. 

“May God exterminate this tasteless food of the infidels,” he 
grumbled. Then added, finding consolation, “No, ... let it be. 
This is our only superiority over them. This and our faith in the 
Prophet and the Last Day.” He smiled and pushed the plate away. 
But when the waiter asked him how he had liked it, not wishing 
to hurt the man’s feelings because he had recommended the dish. 
Sheikh Ahmed said : “Good; very nice.” 

When four o’clock came, and the revolving doors, from which 
Mahmoud’s eyes had rarely wandered and then only for a second 
in the hope of giving himself a surprise when he looked back — 
still revolved emptily for him, his anger began to mount. Frustra- 
tion was turning into a hot, vindictive resentment with the Eng- 
lishwoman and with Badriya herself. . . . She had been keen to 
go away, and she did not seem to be at all keen to come back ! She 
was obviously enjoying herself at Richmond . . , perhaps this friend 
of Miss Bannerman had brothers and they were making a fuss of 
her and she liked it. . . . The door swung and swung again; people 
dribbled or poured in; men, women, tall, short, thin, fat — every- 
body in London, except her. His anger, steeped in a vague tantalis- 
ing jealousy, lashed round and round. It was half-past four. 

“When are these girls coming back.?” said Sheikh Ahmed, who 
had been sporadically dozing for some time and now finally 
woke up with a start. “What about tea? When must you go 
back.?” 

Mahmoud looked at his watch, though the clock was visible to 
him, and said, “I must go back soon. I don’t think I can wait till 
they come.” He could, but he would not. He would go in a 
moment, just to show everybody, including himself, that he didn’t 
care a damn. Of course, he didn’t care. How humiliating it was 
that he should have made such a fool of himself. ... A slip of a 
stupid girl whose marriage to him had filled him with such 
horror until a week ago! . . . And his finals the day after to- 
morrow! Kant and Descartes, the problem of evil, the Hegelian 
dialectic. ... He felt exalted beyond the reach of passion by these 
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M.atcly reflections. How paltry and degrading a thing was desire 
for a girl, matched against the logic of Aristotle ! 

Thus forfiiied hy the majesty of philosophy, he looked at the 
swinging do<irs once more in a rehearsal of indifference— and 
caught his breath. Badriya had just been wafted in by a gentle 
revolution of the door and was gliding towards them on a breeze. 
Several pairs of eyes had turned round and were looking at her. 
She was wearing a salmon-pink coat and her white muslin scarf, 
and five slender gold bracelets hung together in a graceful slant at 
her wrist, held up from further sliding, but only just, by the 
languid, exquisite sloping of her hand. 

Mahmoud’s doubts of her beauty and the logic of Aristotle 
were annihilated in the same flash. She flicked the Hegelian 
dialectic with the tip of the little finger of her right hand, curved 
and slightly apart from the others, and it vanished. Poor Dr 
Johnson may not have disproved Berkeley when with his clumsy 
bear’s foot he kicked a stone; but from the dainty point of her 
white shoes as they lifted at each step from the carpet, whole 
schools of philosophy fell down routed to right and left. 

“Oh, you’re still here,” she said, and he could not tell whether 
she was pleased or quite indifferent. The refinement of her 
features, and the remoteness of her eyes under that shade of em- 
phasis in the natural, static lift of the eyebrows, gave her the air of 
a much older, infinitely more sophisticated woman, an air of 
haughty boredom which made her strangely, excitingly attractive. 

“Yes,” he said, his voice matching the distance of her eyes, “but 
I have to go soon. ... I hope you enjoyed yourself at Richmond.” 

“I hope you’re not verV angry with us,” said Miss Bannerman, 
coming up. “Have you been here all the day? Why didn’t you 
ring up?” 

“Oh, there was no 'need to; I only came on business today.” 

“We had a lovely time,” said Badriya. “We went for a bicycle 
ride.” 

“I didn’t know you could ride a bicycle,” said Mahmoud. 
“Where did you learn?” 

She gave a little laugh. “I learned today,” she said, “at Rich- 
mond.” Then she raised her arm to show a slight bruise where 
she had fallen and grazed it on a tree. “Look,” she said. 

Her arm was within his reach, and as the angle to which she 
had raised It left most of the bruise hidden in shadow, he felt 
with quick cunning that he could hold her hand and draw it closer 
vrifhout betraying anything more than a mild interest in the injury. 
He did so. He took her fing^s in his hand. She let her arm extend 



as he tlrew it to expose the bruise. It was the first time he had felt 
her skin. The smooth, seemingly boneless fingers lay curled in his 
hand, and the inside of the arrn, showing the blue mark in tiie 
pure bronze skin, sloped up fully stretched to the elbow, dimpled 
as he had remembered it, with a glimpse of the vein, in the little 
depression. 

“Is it hurting.?” he asked, trying to sound medical, still holding 
her hand, but as a doctor might. 

“No, It’s nothing,” she said. 

Feeling that he had exhau.sted the excu.se, he had to let go of 
her hand. On her the momentous incident did not seem to have 
made any effect at all. He was sure that she had felt nothing, 
cither when he took her hand or when he let it go. Also, it 
seemed that her ten days in England had done away completely 
with the artificial coyness she had displayed at the station. She 
looked at him as though he were nobody in particular. 

“You mustn’t blame me for leading your wife asiray,” said Miss 
Bannerman. “This was her idea, not mine, and she was very 
determined about it, I can tell you. She saw my friend’s younger 
sister coming in on her bicycle, and insisted on having a try.” 

“It was easy,” said Badriya. “I knew I could do it.” 

“She was really plucky,” said Miss Bannerman, feeling warmer 
towards the girl than she had done since the beginning of their 
trip; it was the first time she had seen her excited about anything. 
She proceeded to give Mahmoud a description of the performance. 
“You ought to have seen her,” she said. “She went at it with a 
will of steel and a heart of oak. I’ve never seen anybody attack a 
bicycle so fiercely. Within half an hour, the poor brute, with a 
few more scars than Badriya’s one bruise, was completely tamed, 
and performed as obediently as a circus pony !” 

Badriya laughed. “Do you remember that little boy — how 
frightened he looked when I came down the hill and fell near 
him?” 

“Splendid !” said Mahmoud, looking at her with pride in some- 
' thing more than her physical beauty. “When I’ve finished with 
my exams, we must get bicycles and go riding—all three of 
to.” 

“Yes, we must,” said Badriya. “We must.” Then turning to 
Miss Bannerman, “Will you come?” 

He was annoyed. His inclusion of the Englishwoman had not 
been sincere; he wanted to have Badriya alone. In a moment of 
inspiration, he had grasped the possibilities of cycling ... he 
could never begin to woo her as long as he always saw her with 
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his father or Miss Bannerman; could not even talk to her naturally, 
say nice things to her, show her little attentions. . . . 

As they were finishing their tea, a cherubic page in green and 
brass appeared before them and summoned Sheikh Ahmed to the 
telephone. Miss Bannerman .said, “I think Fll go up to my room 
for a moment”; and followed him. Badriya did not move, and 
they were alone. 

She tlid not look at him. Kedming aloofly against the corner of 
the settee, one arm testing in ariogant ease along the full length 
of its side so that the wrist lay on the edge and the hand hinged 
gracefully from it, she looked about her without moving her 
head, at the people in the lounge and the stream that passed 
through the doois. 

At first Mahmoud could not speak. Fumbling for something to 
say, he pretended to be, like her, indifferent to present company 
and only languidly interested in the general movement and dis- 
positions around them. 

"What did you see at Richmond.^" he asked at last, daring to 
look at her. 

"I saw the river," she said, but looking again, after glancing at 
him for a second, in the direction of the door where a man and 
a woman had just walked in. "It was very nice . . . look at that 
lady, isn’t she beautiful?” He followed her eyes to the door with- 
out interest, then looked back at her. 

"She’s not one-tenth as beautiful as you, Badriya,” he said. 

“But she’s so fair,” she said longingly, “so white and pink. I 
wish I were like that. Don’t you think that a white skin is much 
nicer than black?” 

"But yours isn’t black,” he said; “it is a very lovely brown." 

She didn’t answer and she had lost interest in the beauti- 
ful blonde. She turned to him with a little eagerness in her 

face. > 

' "Will you teach me to swim?” she asked. "We saw people 
swimming in the river at Richmond. I want to learn; will you 
teach me?” 

"Of course.” 

"Don’t tell Uncle Ahmed,” she said, seeing her father-in-law 
coming back from the telephone, his purple robes fluttering in 
brisk, corrugated circles along the carpet. "He may not think it 
proper for me to swim where there are men. , . , Take me to the 
shops now; 1 want to buy a costume.” It was ten to five and he 
I - been thinking of catling a train back to Oxford at 5.30, but 
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"Ah!” said Sheikh Ahmed, seeing them rise as he arrived, 
"where are you going?” 

"Badriya wants to buy a few things, and wants me to take her 
to the shops,” said Mahmoud. 

“Very good, very good,” said his father, warmly approving these 
developments. “Have you got enough money.?” 

"Yes; I have.” 

“Here,” said Sheikh Ahmed, “take this to be on the safe side.” 
And producing his wallet, he took out two ten-pound notes and 
gave them to his son- “One can see you don’t know yet what it is 
to take a woman shopping. . . . What train are you taking back 
to Oxford?” 

“I think I’ll go by the 7.12.” 

Sheikh Ahmed smiled contentedly to himself, seeing them walk- 
ing out together and noting the ease with which Mahmoud had 
found it possible to delay his return to Oxford. 

They took a taxi and went to Harrods. 

“Do you know what kind of bathing-costume you want to buy?” 
he asked her on the way. “Did you see anything that pleased you 
specially?” He felt acutely her complete self-composure and un- 
awareness of him except as a means to the fulfilment of her im- 
mediate purpose. A moment before, she had let him hold her 
hand as a doctor; now she was taking him as a guide to the shops. 

She said, “Yes; I want a two-piece suit, a white one . . . white or 
silver. Do you think I shall find one like that at the shop w;e’re 
going to?” 

“We can try more than one shop; we’ll go on trying till you find 
what you want.” He was amused, pleased at her audacity; and he 
wanted her to feel the warmth of his offer. 

“A girl at Richmond was wearing one like that. It looked very 
lovely. . . . Do you think I would look nice in it?” There was a 
challenging vanity in the look she gave him, and a touch of con- 
scious devilry which surprised him; but the question was coldly 
impersonal — ^was not, ‘wHl you find me nice in it?’ but, ‘will I be 
nice in it for the world to admire?’ 

Piqued by her indifference, he said, “No, I don’t think so.” 

“No? Why not?” 

“It may not suit your figure.” 

“Why shouldn’t it suit my figure? What is wrong with my 
figure?” 

“Nothing, of course, but what suits one person doesn’t always 
suit another.” He lied, knowing she had the perfect figure for a 
two-piece suit and would look exquisite in it. But he wanted to 
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Iiurt her, as much as a moment before be had wanted to please hei 

as much as even now be desired to do so underneath the im- 
pnbe to wound, lie wanted to stab her into some lecognition t)f 
himself, some positive reaction, even of anger, 

“I see.” she said, and he felt the resentineiit in her voice, “But 
I want ii, ail the same; I think it will suit me.” He knew he had 
succeeded, and the little tension in her as she besamc quiet again 
pleased bira; he hk her for the first time alive in relation to him. 

A moment later she said, “And what sort of suit, do you think, 
would look nice on mc^” Her voice wat'cred between a .slight 
sullen sarcasm and diffidence. 

Moved and pleased by the diffidence, he said ; 

'i was teasing you. You’d look very nice in it . . . much nicer 
than the girl at Richmond.” 

“But you didn’t see her; how do you know.?” 

“I don’t have to sec her,” he said; “it is enough that I see you.” 

“You are a funny person. One moment you say one thing, arid 
the next moment you say something different. I don’t know when 
you speak the truth.” 

“When I tell you nice things, I am speakingithe truth,” he said. 

. . . How stupid and unkind of him to be angry because sbe had 
no feelings for him yet ! What had he done since her arrival to 
please her.? 

She found e.xact!y what she wanted at Harrods. In fact, she 
found more. Among the half-dozen specimens which the bewilder- 
ing enterprise and insinuation of the saleswoman laid at her feet, 
in swift response both to her intimated and to her as yet uncon 
ceived desires, Badriya fell in love with two — a white one and a 
yellow one — and oscillated painfully between them. The sales- 
woman, Polonius-like, oscillated with her, drawing out the excel- 
lence of each, as Badriya inclined now towards the one and now 
towards the other. 

“This one is Very much the fashion lust now,” she said, seeing 
Badriya’s eyes dwell lovingly on the white, . . . “And, of course, 
just made tor the young lady’s figure.” She gazed at Badriya with 
a glow of admiration almost unrelated to salesmanship. Then, 
prompt on her cue, as Badriya turned her eyes on the yellow, 
“But then, that’s lovely too, with perhaps a little more indi- 
viduality, a little more chic . . . 

‘Mahmoud, having noticed the resemblance to Polonius, could not 
, saying, with an air of the utmost innocence, “But isn’t it 

too?” 

aid the salejt^^man, “very fashionable . . . really just 



as fashionable as the other; some perhaps would consider it even 
a little more so because of the colour, which is quite the vogue 
this season.” 

'‘And would you say,” he continued with the same solemnity, 
“that the other is lacking in individuality?” 

“Oh no ! I wouldn’t say that. ... It has, how shall I say?” she 
hesitated for a moment, then ended brilliantiy and undefeated, 
“its own type of individuality,” 

“Wdl,” said Mahmoud, “the only thing to be done then is to 
have them both.” 

“Both!” said Badnya with startled delight. 

“Yes; both.” 

“Very good, sir. . . . I’m sure Madam will find them equally 
delightful to wear, and look just as lovely in one as in the other.” 

“It’s nice to have the two,” said Badriya as v^hey walked away, 
carrying die parcel. “I shall try them both on in my room to- 
night.” Then she giggled. “And I will fill the bath and lie in it.” 

Mahmoud was thinking that if Miss Bannerman had been with 
them she would have relished his litde leg-pull of the salesgirl; 
and that, as they had turned to leave, he could have further de- 
lighted her by whispering in her ear, “Methinks ’tis backed like a 
weasel . . . very like a whale!” Whereas Badriya, of course, had 
registered nothing. 

“Would you like an ice-cream?” he asked. 

"Yes . . . where?” 

“Here . . . come this way.” 

“Oh, this is like the Underground,” she said, seeing the moving 
stairs, “let us go down on it.” 

But she was still inexperienced, and in her nervousness she 
swayed and nearly fell backwards. He was behind her and caught 
her with his right arm. He kept his arm round her Waist, after 
.steadying her, standing close to her, his mouth almost touching her 
cheek, fer waist was slender and lithe in his arm, and her skin 
smoother tlian the smoothest silk in the near focus of his eyes. 

When they reached the bottom, he moved with her as she 
stepped off, and her weight, again thrown back slightly, pressed 
Ms arm. She laughed, excited from her adventure. ' 

“Did you enjoy the shopping?” he asked when they were in 
the taxi going back, more excited now at being alone with her 
diaii on the outward journey. He had bought her two bathing- 
' suits and an ice-cream, and he had put his arm round her and felt 
‘ die full length of her body against him for a few moments. 

^ “Yes,” she said. “Nobody would have bought me those costumes 
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but you. Uncle Ahmed would have thought cither too indecent, 
and Miss Banncrman would have thought two very extravagant.” 

“Miss Bannerman is Scotch,” he said, “and the Scotch are 
famous for not liking to spend much money.” 

They were entering the Strand from Trafalgar Square, and in 
another moment would be back at the hotel. They had been out 
together nearly an hour, but no mention had been made by either 
of them of their marriage, . . . Her hand lay lovely and relaxed on 
her knee, a few inches from his own, the wrist loosely imprisoned 
in the slender bracelets. . . . They would be at the Savoy in a 
moment, and if he didn’t do it at once he would have to wait for 
at least another week. . . . And she was his wife, damn it ! 

“Do you like being married to me, Badriya?” he asked, taking 
her hand. 

“You are my cousin,” she said, as though that, if nothing else, 
made it natural for her to accept the situation. She left her hand 
in his passively. 

“But you like me, don’t you?” He played gently with her fingers. 

“Why should I not like you?” 

“I love you, Badriya,” he said. “I want you to love me.” He 
pressed the hand and released it. The taxi had gone into the Savoy 
enclosure and was pulling up, the gloved hand of the com- 
missionaire already reaching for the door. 


, Mr Raikes, the young official from the Agency, had called on 
Sheikh Ahmed in their absence to discuss with him the terms of a 
contract with the Government for which Sheikh Ahmed had 
tendered, and he was still there when they returned, having his 
third whisky-and-soda. 

Sheikh Ahmed introduced, Mahmoud and Badriya. Still afraid 
of angering his son despite the developments of that day, he intro- 
duced Badriya merely as his niece; and Mahmoud sat down sul- 
lenly, feeling strangely jealous because his possession of Badriya 
had not been pi*oclaimed to this handsome, fair young English- 
man, on whom the impact of Badriya’s beauty was quite notice- 
able, His blue eyes, with a roving freedom enhanced by the 
whisky, began to quit Sheikh Ahmed’s face, even at moments 
critical for the contract, and swivel to the vision that sat on the 
other side. Mahmoud saw them time after time coming to rest on 
, his wife’s face or on some portion of her body; and his secret pride 
became a burning jealousy. The Englishman was very good-look- 
jag in a Nordic way, his eyes a pure sky-blue and his complexion 
' gtowlag like fire on ice. Mahmoud remembered the blonde who 
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had come in through the door earlier in the afternoon, the rapture 
with which Badriya had gazed at her, and what she had said about 
white skins and black. 

Sheikh Ahmed had said all that he wanted to say on the subject 
of the contract, and feeling that his visitor’s interest in the matter 
was also exhausted, turned round to face the company as a whole, 
indicating that business was over and that the occasion could now 
become a social one. 

Mr Raikes, delighted at this release, swung round in his chair 
to face the object of his enchantment in her lovely entirety. To 
him she looked seventeen or eighteen, and her face had an attrac- 
tion far beyond her years. 

Speaking to her in Arabic, as he had been speaking to Sheikh 
Ahmed, he said, smiling charmingly, “I hope you like England.” 

“Yes,” she said in the same language, “I like it very much; it 
is very nice.” 

“You must speak to her in English,” said Sheikh Ahmed. “She 
speaks it well.” 

“Oh, really!” said Mr Raikes, looking at Badriya, “Splendid!” 
Then, to Sheikh Ahmed, “Have you been about much yet, or 
are you spending all your time in London?” 

“I have been to Oxford, but otherwise business has kept me in 
Imndon till now. When it’s all finished and my son’s examinations 
are over, we mean to travel about a bit and see other parts of 
England.” 

“You must. . . . Look here, I live in the country not far from 
London, in Kent. Have you heard of Kent? The most beautiful 
county in England. . . . And I have a car. Perhaps you’d like me 
to run you down to my place one afternoon, or during a week-end. 
It’s a lovely drive, and my people would love to see you.” He 
said this generally, then added, looking again at Badriya, “Would 
you like that?” 

“Thank you. Yes, I would,” she said. 

“Thank you very much, Mr Raikes,” said Sheikh Ahmed. “We 
would love to come.” 

Mr Raikes spoke to Badriya again. “My people have got horses; 
do you ride?” 

“Yes, I used to ride.” There were plenty of horses on Sheikh 
Ahmed’s farm, and she had often ridden there when she was 
younger and before the decorum necessary at puberty had stopped 
her. 

“Can you jump over fences?” he asked. 

“No, I haven’t done that.” 



“Ill teach you,” he said. “It’s great fun. You must learn to 
jump before you leave England; all the best ladies here do.” 

She laughed, excited and amused. 

“I think it’s time for me to go,” said Mahmoud, looking at his 
watch, a terrible anger of jealousy raging m him. 

“It’s nearly dinner-time,” said his father. “Couldn’t you have 
dinner with us, and take a later train.?” 

“No. I must go now.” He wallowed in the added pain of forc- 
ing himself to Icaee her in the company, which she seemed to be 
enjoying, of the odious E nglishman who showed no sign of wish- 
ing to leave. 

“I suppose it’s time for me to be moving too,” said Mr Raikes 
without conviction, lounging pleasantly m his alcoholic and 
sensuous intoxication. 

“No, no,” said Sheikh Ahmed, his Arab’s sense of hospitality 
dictating an automatic invitation to a visitor who proposed to 
take his leave when a meal was imminent. “You can’t go now; 
we shall be having dinner in a moment. You must stay and 
honour us with your company. I insist.” 

The insistence, without having to be prolonged, was completely 
successful. 

“Oh, that’s awfully kind of you,” said Mr Raikes, “The honour 
and the pleasure will be entirely mine.” 

His rage and misery gathering into them this last straw, so 
gratuitously, so obtusely dropped by his father, so eagerly picked 
up by the Whiteskin, Mahmoud rose to go. 

“Won’t you change your mind?” asked his father. 

“No, I must go.” He scarcely looked at Badriya as he took his 
leave. His father walked with him to the door. 

“Listen, Mahmoud,” he said, bidding him good-bye, “don’t let 
me hear any more about this nervousness before an exam; pull 
yourself together, lad, and good luck to you. I shall expect tlie best 
of results. , . . Take that medicine and get yourself some good 
sleep.” 


CHAPTER vnr 

The first day of the P.P.E. finals broke, a hot, sultry morning, 
hut dull under a blanket of low cloud. Then it began to rain, as 
the candidates for the various examinations streamed down the 
High, wearing their white ties and carrying their mortar-boards, 
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so that some of them, finding the caps useful for once, put them on 
their heads. 

Malimoud walked down with Michael Humphries and two other 
friends from his college. Pythagoras was not with them, as his 
mathematics finals were not due to start for another week. 

“I’m in a blue funk,” said Humphries; “there’s a monstrous 
vacuum in my head and nature doesn’t seem to be abhorring it 
at all . . . How about you? Do you remember your jolly little 
categories, or whatever you call them.?” 

“Worse,” said Mahmoud, and he was not joking, as he knew 
Michael was. In spite of Dr Andrews’ tablets, he had slept very 
little the last two nights. The sweaty weakness of the previous 
week, the tingling sickness of body and mind that seemed to 
have drained his vitality, was still upon him. He felt no excitement, 
no interest. He was too dejected even to panic. Only a gieat un- 
bearable apathy filled him. 

They met Amm outside the Examination Schools. He was laugh- 
ing— gay and voluble in his excitement. “Don’t forget,” he said 
breezily to Mahmoud when they parted to go into meir separate 
balls, “the honour of the old country is at stake today; go in 
and conquer. , . . En avmtl All the best. See you later.” 

The jocular challenge fanned a painful flicker in Mahmoud. He 
had so wanted to do well in this examination, not only on his own 
account, but also for his father’s sake and for the sake of his 
country. He and Amin were the first two of its sons ever to sit for 
an Oxford Honours School. When his father had said that every- 
body at home was looking forward to his result, it had not been 
just a vain father’s dramatisation. His career had become a sort of 
dramatic test-case. The Education Department and the Chief 
Secretary — ^the champions of progressive policy In the territory- 
hoped that with a first-class honours degree from Oxford he would 
strengthen their hand against the die-hards and justify their pres- 
sure for putting natives into the highest posts; while his own 
countrynaen, burning with the fever of nationalism, wanted him to 
ptove that a black African skin was no bar to the highest intel- 
lectual achievement- There had never been any question of Amin 
getting a first, particularly since he had taken to painting, but . . . 
Ood, what had happened to him, what was going to become of 
Wentivorth’s confident prediction? 

He walked in looking about him apathetically, at b^s fellow can- 
di4ates, at the examiners in front, at the desks on which the papers 
Jay already in waiting challenge. . , . If only this dejection would 
him, if only some interest and animation would stir In Ms 



mind, his iicrvet, would stiffen with a little energy, his thoughts 
grip, instead of floating like shapeless wisps of cotton-wool I 

He sat down and read the questions. Most of his favourite 
themes were there, and the material from which to shape the 
answers was in his mind somewhere. Desperately he summoned 
the wdl to gather it, breathe some life into it and put it on paper. 
And with the fraction that came he drove his pen for three hours. 

It was a floundering, disconnected performance, and he knew 
It. He wouldn’t give himself more than a gamma on that paper. 
But there were seven others. He could still puli up . . . one gamma 
v^as not fatal. 

He tried to rouse himself .with his lover’s pride, with the desire 
to shine in the eyes of his mistress. Even though she did not 
know much about firsts and thirds in Oxford finals, he thought, 
die fuss that would be made of his success would impress her and 
give him glamour. But though the thought excited him, the sick- 
ness remained, and he knew instinctively that this sickness itself 
was centred in Badriya — in his first violent recoil from her, in the 
secret, ashamed desire that came after that recoil and in the 
tormenting war that was even now going on between the 
two. He knew it was the silly, ignominious sickness of the 
first fixation of desire; a kind of erotic measles— green sickness, 
they called it. . . . And a weakness like that, which he was unable 
to control, held him in this abject slavery at the crisis of his Oxford 
career and was going to ruin his finals j To see it, to be unable to 
resist it— this senseless, unconscious tyranny of the flesh-god, sub- 
jugating life and making a mockery of every conscious purpose; 
corrupting the mind itself into vile treachery and self-denial! In 
this thraldom, his mind was not only useless because his body was 
sick with unfulfilled love; it had hired itself to the tyrant, to be 
employed on his whims, fancies, jealous uncertainties, instead of 
striving freely for die dignity of self-fulfilment — and even to whis- 
per in his ears that the satisfaction of his body’s sick desire was 
more important than all philosophy and examinations and careers, 
and that he wanted it now more than all the alphas in the world 1 

He did a little better on his afternoon paper, in fact, quite a lot 
better. Certainly, he thought, a good beta, and with luck an 
alpha. If he could maintain that progress the next day, the position 
might yet be retrieved. On the strength of returning hope, he went 
to a pub that evening with Amin, Jim Powell and Michael Hum- 
phries, and drank two pints of beer, Amin was cheerfully con- 
fident of having so far done well enough to qualify for that third 
beyond which his aspiration did not soar. 
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“How did you get on?” Mahmoud asked Humphries. “Did that 
vacuum fill up in the end?” 

Humphries confessed that somehow it had, and that on the 
whole he did not think he had done too badly. 

“Which, I suppose, means,” said Mahmoud, laughing, “in the 
masterly meiosis of the English, that you’ve got two nice, fat, 
juicy alphas in the bag.” tie enjoyed the smart intellectual badin- 
age. His mind felt on top again, sporting with its peers. 

But in bed, after the pub, the sickness aime again and he could 
not sleep, though he had taken a double dose of the tablets. He 
was sure Badriya preferred the handsome Englishman to him. 
There was more interest behind the veil of her eyes when they 
looked at the blue-eyed man than ever when they looked at him. 
Her amused, excited laugh when the rival had said he would teach 
her to jump fences stabbed again in his ears . . . then his heart 
began to throb violently. Perhaps his father would accept that 
invitation some day this week. Perhaps they had gone out with 
Raikes, and she had sat next to him in the car, and he had helped 
her into the saddle, holding her foot while she mounted. . . . He 
saw the returning light and heard four o’clock strike before he 
went to sleep. 

Of the three hours on the morning paper, he spent two trying to 
do one question — striving after threads of thought that slipped 
or snapped or tied themselves in sprawling tangles. In the third 
hour he attempted two questions, scratching their surface in a 
hurried, planless manner, frantic wiA the sense of disaster and 
slipping time. 

There was no hope after that, no hope even of a second. If he 
went on like that he would fail . . . fail in his finals ! And if you 
failed once in an honours finals, you could not sit for it again. 
There was no second chance. Perhaps his only chance was to give 
up and apply for an cegrotat. They gave degrees to candidates who 
were prevented by illness from finishing their exams. But what 
was his illness, wnat could he say? That he could not sleep and 
had no energy? They would think it was funk. They wouldn’t 
give an ap-otat on that, and he couldn’t face the disgrace of it. . . . 
And the real disgrace, the disgrace of failing because he was too 
love-sick to sleep or think. . . . God, funk — honest, straightforward 
loss of nerve— -was less humiliating than that. No thought of 
Antony throwing away the battle of Actium, or of Parnell forfeit- 
ing the Irish leadersnip and Mr Gladstone’s favour, came to 
Comfort him. 

He went straight to his room, slumped into a chair, and stared 
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inro the grate, it,s bUck, dead einptines', in the idienciis of sum- 
mer curiously reflecting the image of his own souL They spoke to 
each other of the firco. that once had burned but now burned no 
more. His scout brought him some cold salmon for lunch, at 
which he nibbled inetrfccl ually. He thought if he could snatch half 
an hour’s sleep it woukl revive him for the afternoon. He lay 
back with his eyes sliur, but his sick, tired, panic-tossed coiiscious- 
ness would not surrender itself for a moment. At ten to two he 
went back to the FAuminalton Schools, like a gambler who knows 
he is ruined but returns for a last throw. 

And like a gambler, when this last throw had brought nothing, 
he left the tables before the game was ended. There was still half 
an hour, but he could make no use of it. He had spent two and a 
half hours struggling with two questions and a total inability to 
concentrate. He could face no more. 

The low cloud, which had persisted from the previous day till 
noon, had lifted, and Magdalen Tower pierced the solid blue sky 
superbly like a silver .shaft as he stepped out into the street. For a 
second the vision lifted him out of himself in an act of uncondi- 
tional worship, then crushed him with its cruelty. Lowering his 
eyes, he crossed the road and entered his college, making for his 
rooms. In the lodge, Harris, the old porter, greeted him with a 
smile. 

“How’s it going, sir?” he asked, “Well, I hope.” For fifty years, 
first as a junior in the lodge and tlien as head porter, Harris had 
addressed this question at frequent intervals during Schools week 
to his favourites among the succeeding generations of under- 
graduates. The formula had not varied in fifty years, but there 
were shades of difference in the friendly concern, depending on 
the warmth he felt for each. And it was a source of annual pride 
for him when his special friends got firsts and he could underline 
with red ink their names in the lists hung up in the lodge. Mah- 
moud was otic of his favourites that year, not only because he gave 
him generous tips, but because the old man had felt fatherly to- 
' wards him from that first day three years ago when he had s^n 
him standing by himself in the lodge crowded with English fresh- 
men— -a lonely-looking black boy. 

To his warm, “Well, I hope,” Mahmoud answered with 
mechanical formality, “Yes, thank you, Harris,” and pressed on, 
slabbed again and again by that red-ink line which Harris would 
^ ppt be able to draw. Then as he began to cross the quad, he saw 
coming out of staircase 3 on the other side. He turned 
<|ui<fHy and lengthened his stride. But it was too late; 



Wentworth had seen him, had veered round, and was coming to 
meet him, cutting across the grass. 

“f was hoping you’d come and report,” he said. “What’s it been 
like so far? I thought yesterday’s papers were good, and very much 
up your street. Didn’t you like them?” 

“The papers were all right,” said Mahmoud; “but I wasn’t in 
much of a form. Fm afraid Fm going to disappoint you.” 

“I shall believe that when I see it. The best work in Schools is 
invariably done by those who think they haven’t done so well.” 
Then he added with a twinkle, “I hope you managed to work in 
your ‘commendable rectitude’ in that question on Descartes ! Old 
Prendergast” (Prendergast was the chairman of the P.P.E. exam- 
iners that year) “would almost give you an alpha on that alone. . . . 
Seriously, though, how do you think you’ve done?” 

He just could not tell him the truth. He couldn’t tell him, ‘I 
think Fve failed; Fm not going on with it,’ 

“I don’t know,” he evaded. “Fm not too happy about it.” 

“Weil, well, we shall see,” said Wentworth. “Come and see me 
to-morrow evening; you’ll be feeling more cheerful with six papers 
behind you. Come for a drink at 6.30, and we’ll have a post- 
mortem enlivened with sherry.” 

They parted, then Wentworth turned back and called: “How’s 
your father? Give him my love when you write. Tell him the most 
learned and eloquent ink is flowing out of the elephants’ backs.” 

Mahmoud locked his door and sat down on the edge of the 
settee, his head in his hands, his elbows on his knees. The bottom 
of his world had fallen out; there seemed to be no ground under- 
neath him. He sat on bottomless, swaying waters, sinking into 
them, and they swirled around him. The fragments of his world, 
splintered, twisted incoherences, rose and fell with the waves, in 
a surrealist dance, horrible and meaningless. Magdalen Tower 
floated up, with Wentworth sticking out of its middle, speaking to 
him; then the jasmin bush in their garden at home sprouted from 
the head of the porter, and Harris was saying, T think, therefore 
J exist,’ and the jasmin bush became Polonius riding on an ivory 
elephant with a nail-file in his mouth. His father, Badriya, Miss 
Baanerman ... his mother on her distant, palm-matted bed under 
the electric fan, swirled up to him in strange vortices of slender 
gold bracelets, in the middle of which, like the royal head on a 
coin, spun the pink-and-white face of Mr Raikes. Then the brace- 
ld:s grew larger and became a still, white circle clasping the bronze 
of Badriya’s thigh, through which still peered, but no longer spin- 
ning, the face of Mr Raikes, Both visions fell on a huge, numb 
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indifference, where neither desire nor jealousy stirred. Even 
passion now perished in this total annihilation. 

Young students failing in their e.xams did it every year in his 
country. He used to read about them in the papers, think, ‘the 
yjoor, stupid little fools’ . . - two or three cases after each state 
exam, sixteen or seventeen years old, ordinary school examinations, 
secondary certificate, nothing very important, with a second or 
a third chance . . . pour paraffin on themselves and strike a match, 
throw themselves under trains. . . . 

He stalled. A low, faint knock had sounded on his door. The 
handle turned slowly round, and the door gave slightly on its lock 
under the weight of the push. It was Jim Powell ! Mahmoud re- 
mained absolutely still. A few seconds passed. The handle, 
released, swung back; the footsteps moved away. 

Was he mad to think of such a thing? ... For a moment he 
swayed, as a man might turn in his sleep if somebody calls him, 
swaying on the edge of consciousness. The soft knock, the turning 
handle, the retreating footsteps of Pythagoras going down to Hall, 
glowed with tremendous, supernatural significance, calling him 
back from the threshold of his dark journey — back to the light out- 
side and the silver gloiw of Magdalen Tower in the blue sky and 
the dreamed delights or love . . . and the disgrace of failing in his 
finals ! 

The glow faded, the silence fell again, and the voyager, seeing 
nowhere to turn back to from that threshold, and holding in his 
hand all that remained of Dr Andrews’ little pills, plunged on into 
the night. 


CHAPTER IX 

Sheikh Ahmed was having breakfast with Badriya and Miss 
Bannerman before going to a business appointment at the Agency. 
A new waiter, uninformed (as his predecessors had had occasion 
to become) regarding Islamic taboos on pig meat, had brought him 
a slice of bacon with his fried eggs, and had it rejected with an 
impeccable “No, thank you,” in English, and suitable friendly 
imprecations in Arabic. Laughing, Sheikh Ahmed turned to Miss 
Bannerman. 

“Don’t these brothers of yours see from the colour of my skin 
and diese, ray venerable robes, that I am a true believer and not 
he asked. 
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“They’re no brothers o£ mine,” she said. “They’re all Italians. 
All the chefs in London hotels are French, and ail the waiters 
Italian.” 

“May God extirpate all Frenchmen and all Italians!” he said. 

After a moment Badriya said, “When does Mahmoud finish his 
exams?” 

“On Tuesday,” said Sheikh Ahmed. “He’ll be with us again 
quite soon now — an Oxford B.A. !” Then he asked Miss Banner- 
man, “They wear a special robe, don’t they, Oxford B.A.s?” 

“Yes; a long, black robe with a white hood — ^rabbit fur.” 

“We’ll pose him for a photograph in that when the results are 
out,” he said. “He’ll look good in it , . . don’t you think so, 
Badriya?” 

“Black doesn’t suit black people,” she said. “But perhaps the 
rabbit fur will look nice.” 

The little cherubic page in green stood at their table as though 
sprouted from the ground, and said, “Telephone, sir.” He knew 
by now the extent of the English vocabulary possessed by the funny 
black gentleman who always joked with him, and he addressed 
him in single words without grammar, but with a permanent 
smile. 

“Thank you,” said Sheikh Ahmed with a little upward thrust 
of his head and the solemn-smiling emphasis he reserved for his 
English pronouncements, and got up. Then he patted the page 
affectionately on the shoulder, saying, “Nice boy,” and followed 
him to the telephone. 

The speaker awaiting him at the other end was Amin. Went- 
worth, wanting to communicate with Sheikh Ahmed urgently 
and needing an interpreter, remembered Mahmoud’s friend at 
Merton, and sent him a message through his porter which reached 
him in the middle of breakfast and brought him scurrying to 
Mahmoud’s college. He now stood beside Wentworth at the tele- 
phone. Sheikh Ahmed was a friend of his father’s and knew him 
well. A few seconds passed in inevitable Arabic greetings, then 
Amin said : 

“Fm speaking from Oxford . . . from the room of Mr Went- 
worth, Mahmoud’s tutor.” 

“My salutations to him,” said Sheikh Ahmed, his enthusiasm 
still a second ahead of the seriousness that had come into Amin’s 
voice, “give him good morning from me. How is he?” Then his 
mind jumped in quick alarm, glimpsing a peculiarity in the situa- 
tion. . . . “Where’s Mahmoud?” he asked, 

"Mr Wentworth has a message for you. . . . Listen, Uncle Sheikh 
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Ahmed*, ilon't get worried, but Mahmouti isn’t very well There’s 
been a little mishap, anti Mr Wentworth thinks you’d better come 
to Oxford right away.” 

“What’s liap{)em;d? An accident.^ Tell me, at once, is he very 
ilP Where is he now?” 

“He’s in hospital.” 

“But what happened? Was he knocked down by a car?” 

“Nf>. Apparently he was taking some tablets to make him sleep, 
and by mistake he took too many. . . 

“You mean he is unconscious^ . . . Listen, Amin, my son, tell 
me the truth, don't he to me : is he dead?" 

“No, no. He’s alive." 

“Swear by the Piophet.” 

“I swear by the Prophet, he’s alive.” 

“But in danger? Is he in danger?" 

“The doctors think there is a good chance.” 

“Is that true?” 

“Yes, upon my honour. But it’s better you come at once. Fm 
sorry I shan't be able to meet you, as I have to go to my exam in 
half an hour, but Mr Wentworth says he will meet you at the 
station and go with you to the hospital. He also asks if you can 
bring with you somebody to interpret- There's a train that leaves 
for Oxford at 9.45, and if you can catch it, you’ll be here at five 
past eleven.” 

The only interpreter he could lay his hands on in such a hurry 
was Miss Bannerman. Her Arabic was not vpry good, but it would 
have to do. And that meant that Badriya, tod, would have to come, 
because they could not leave her alone. 

Though he did not tell the girls the whole alarming truth, Miss 
Bannerman sensed it from his manner, and the three of them, 
alone in a first-class compartment, sat silent and subdued most of 
the way. Plis face, which in its normal cheerfulness, carried hjs 
sixty-odd years lightly and firmly, with scarcely a wrinkle show- 
ing, seemed to have dropped a mask and hung flabbily around the 
eyes and mouth, mirthless, beaten and very old. A dull, bewildered 
pain looked out of it. 

Wentworth took them to the Radclifie Infirmary, and the 
doctor came to see them. 


“Will he live?” asked Sheikh Ahmed, banging on the lips of 
Miss Bannerman and the doctor, as the message travelled umn- 
t^lMblf before being decoded to him. 

is hope,” said the doctor. “We’ve done everything that 
now we must wait . . , and hope.” 



“Is he siili quite unconscious?” 

“Yes.^’ 

“Can I see him, just for a moment?” 

“Certainly, if you wish,” 

Sheikh Ahmed went alone with the doctor. Mahmoud lay on his 
back in a deep sleep. There was a nurse beside him, feeling his 
pulse. Sheikh Ahmed stood on the other side, close to the bed, 
looking at the sleeping, peaceful face. All his bewilderment since 
the morning, since the day Mahmoud came to London to see the 
doctor about his sleeplessness, ended, and there was no doubt in 
his mind that he was responsible for this. 

“Mahmoud!” he said in a low voice, bending over the pillow, 
“Mahmoud, my son, I am here . . . your father.” The face looked 
so natural in its sleep that he expected the eyes to open. But there 
was no answer, and at the thought that there might never be an 
answer again, the old man’s fortitude cracked, and he turned away. 

“Any change?” the doctor asked the nurse on the other side. 

“No. Still very weak.” 

“What’s the pulse-rate now?” 

“Thirty-eight.” 

They went back to the waiting-room where they had left the 
others. 

“How did he come to have all those sleeping tablets?” the doctor 
asked. “Why was he taking them?” 

Sheikh Ahmed explained. 

“Worried about his exam, I suppose,” said the doctor. 

“He had no cause to worry,” said Wentworth. 

“All the same, it affects them that way sometimes,” said the 
doctor. “Just the tension of it, . . . There was nothing else on his 
mind, as far as you know?” 

“No,” said Sheikh Ahmed. 

There was no open recognition by any of those present that it 
might be a case of attempted suicide. That dark suspicion was 
concealed by the general assumption of an accidental overdose. 

Badriya had not spoken at ail since their arrival. On the train 
she \ had exchanged a few remarks with Miss Bannerman, hut 
nobody had taken any notice of her from the moment they arrived, 
and sne had remained utterly mute. Then it began to happen. 
Sitting aside, while Sheikh Ahmed, with Miss Bannerman inter- 
preting for him, talked to Wentworth and the doctor, she became 
an|ry at her exclusion. It struck her that she was not a servant or 
a hwC child, with qo concern in what was going on, but a very 
important person. With a sweet, secret satisfaction, she remembered 
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how Mahmoud had bought her the two bathing-costumes, and 
how he had taken her hand in the taxi and said that he loved her. 
Nobody here knew that. This was her secret, which made her now 
more important than all these people. Her blood tingled with 
pleasure at the thought, and then chilled with sudden fear. She 
stopped thinking and listened again to what the thiee men weie 
still saying, via Miss Bannerman. Her resentment focused on the 
Englishwoman— an intruder taking part in the discussion, while 
she sat aside. . . . But he had not held Miss Bannerman’s hand. 
He had held hers and played with her fingers. 

“Let’s go now to the hotel,” said Sheikh Ahmed at last, “and 
have some lunch. We will come back immediately after,” He had 
arranged with the doctor to have a message telephoned to the hotel 
during lunch if there was any change. 

“I don’t want any lunth,” said Badriya proudly. “I want to wait 
here.” 

They all looked at her. Sheikh Ahmed stared. Wentworth and 
the doctor had vaguely assumed she was the old man’s daughter. 
Sheikh Ahmed in his agitation and hurry at the station had not 
even introduced her to Wentworth, He said ; 

“Wait here, by yourself?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I want to wait in his room.” Then looking at 
the doctor, but holding them all with her climax, “Can’t I wait in 
his room? ... I am his wife.” 

Sheikh Ahmed was left speechless by her quiet audacity. He had 
all along taken her passivity for granted, and her sudden, dramatic 
self-assertion astounded him. The carved, aloof beauty of the young 
face, faintly edged with resentment, lent a strange dignity to her 
utterance, and the two Englishmen noticed for the first time how 
beautiful she was. 

Sensing the impression she had made, she added ; 

“I think he will be glad to see me when he wakes up,” 

“1 don’t think you’d better wait actually in the room quite yet,” 
said the doctor cautiously, “but you can certainly be close by, if 
you wish, and the nurse will call you as soon as there is any im- 
provement.” He had been about to say ‘if’ instead of ‘as soon as’, 
but he sacrificed the greater precision of science on the altar of 
sympathy with this exquisite, youthful wife who had remained 
meekly in the background till that moment. 

She turned to her uncle, “The doctor says I can wait,” she told 
^him in Arabic. 

^^n^d your lunch?” was all he could say in his amazement and 
He was moved by this gesture of devotion to Ms son 



from the girl whom he had not expected yet to have any feelings 
as a wife. But he was afraid of Mahmoud, afraid of the effect on 
him of seeing her there when he came to. 

“Fm not hungry,” she said. 

As though understanding her Arabic, the doctor said, “I can 
arrange for you to have some lunch here.” 

“Perhaps,” said Sheikh Ahmed timidly, “you’d better come 
away with us, my girl; we don’t know how he’ll be feeling when 
he awakens. Perhaps it wouldn’t be good for him to see you at 
once.” 

She answered with superb confidence, “I know he will want to 
see me.” 

Hoping she was right, wondering how she knew, wondering 
suddenly as he looked into her eyes what had happened that after- 
noon when they went out shopping together, he said, “All right 
tlien; stay, my daughter. We will come back soon.” 

At last, when they were at the hotel and just before Wentworth 
left him, Sheikh Ahmed dared to bring out the question. “And 
his examination?” he asked. He now permitted himself sufficient 
hope of his son’s life to think of that disaster. In the shadow of 
death it ceased to count, but whenever the shadow seemed to lift 
it arose in its place. “Can he take the papers that he missed today, 
later?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Wentworth. 

“There’s no supplementary exam, then, in separate subjects as 
they have in other countries?” 

“No; we have no such thing at Oxford.” 

“What then . . . does that mean he has missed it altogether?” 
He looked at the tutor in horror. 

“Well, no; there are two possibilities. . . .” Wentworth had 
been thinking hard himself on this subject since the morning* In- 
ability to finish the examination on account of sickness was not 
failure; so that Mahmoud could take Schools again the following 
year, the whole examination. On the other hand, the examiners 
might be able to grant him an agrotai. He had done four papers, 
half the total, and if his performance on them was good enough it 
might entitle him to an unclassified Honours degree. . . . He 
explained the position to the father, 

“You thought he had a good chance of getting a first class?” 
Sheikh Ahmed asked. 

“Yes, I did.” 

“But he can’t get it now?” 

“Only if he stays another year.” 
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Wentworth left them and Sheikh Ahmed, jabbing irritably and 
not very succes<>{uiiy at a mutton chop, with the Englishwoman 
silent befoie him, brooded over his stricken hopes. Then he chid 
his pride, in fear and submission before God. ‘It was written thus 
. . . f accept it, O GoiJ; I am a Muslim and this Thy Will. Let 
fe only not he written that he should die ! Let this in Thy mercy 
not he written !’ 

The Englishwoman opposite him respected his silence and did 
not speak. But she looked very .sympathetic, and very understand- 
ing. After some time he said : 

“I want to ask you a question. Miss Bannerman. . . . Do you 
think Mahmoud will ever be happy with Badriya,?” 

“Isn’t he happy now?” she asked, somewhat taken aback. 

“God be my witness, Miss Bannennan, I don’t know; I don’t 
know what to think. ... You do what you think is the best for 
your son, and then you find it all going wrong.” 

“Didn’t he want this marriage?” 

“It had always been understood in our family that he would 
marry his cousin, and he never showed any objection. But he is 
different now; his education has made him different. He would 
have liked his wife to be educated like himself; but where in our 
country could he have found such a girl?” Then his mind went 
off at a tangent, and without waiting for Miss Bannerman to 
answer his first question he said : 

“You know, his friend, Amin Shendi, the lad who rang me up 
this morning, the son of Sheikh Ayyoub Shendi. You know 
Sheikh Ayyoub, he’s got a girl at your school?” 

“Yes, I know him.” 

“He’s going to marry an English girl, a girl from the University 
here.” 


“Really?” 

“Yes. Mahmoud told me. And he is not going back home, he is 
going to live with her in Paris. I think that is very unkind to his 
people, who have been waiting for him all these years . . . and very 
foolish. Such a marriage can come to no good. I don’t believe 
she can be a decent girl.” 

“Oh, why not?” she said, though in a queer instinctive way she 
rather agreed with him. 

“Why should a decent English girl of a good family want to 
a black man and leave her people?” 

I.r^pe may love him,” she ventured, but finding the idea 

^hat kind of love is no good. It is not natural, Miss 'Ban- 




jtierinan; there are too many differences, too many things against it. 
The whole world’s against it.” 

No message came during lunch, and as soon as they finished 
they went back to the infirmary. Badnya was still waiting; she had 
not been called by the nurse. They saw the matron, and she told 
them there was no change. He was still unconscious. 

“He is in the hands of God,” said Sheikh Ahmed, “and we 
must wait. There is nothing we can do.” 

After the little relaxation of his talk with Miss Bannerman, he 
relapsed into patient, silent foititudc — ^the citadel of the true Mus- 
lim and hardened Arab. In him, as in most of his countrymen, the 
carefree gaiety of the African dwelt side by side with the stoic 
nobility of Islam and the desert; and the heart that could gambol 
in delight round all the little joys of life and never missed the 
mirth of a light moment, steeled instandy into stern endurance 
when trials came. At such times, the great sustaining reality of his 
Semite’s faith filled him, untroubled by the African impishness 
which permitted itself light-hearted and almost irreverent jests 
about it in the careless hours. He sat with the girls, waiting to 
hear whether his son was going to live or die, his eyes almost 
defiant in courage, his lips taut^ his head held up. The tired, 
beaten look of the morning had gone. 

“Did they bring you a good lunch?” he asked Badriya, feeling 
a new fondness for her. 

“Yes; it was quite enough. I did not want much.” 

“As soon as there is an improvement, we will go in together, 
you and I,” he said. 

Four o’clock came, and five, and there still was no change. At 
a quarter to six Amin, having finished his examinations for the 
day, came round to see Sheikh Ahmed and enquire about Mah- 
moud. He waited with them for a while, then left saying he would 
enquire again later in the evening. When he had gone Sheikh 
Ahmed turned to l^iss Bannerman and said, “That is the boy wbio 
is going to marry the English girl.” 

“I guessed as much,” she said. 

“Is Amin Shendi going to marry an English girl?” Badriya 
asked with a surprised interest. 

“Yes,” said Sheikh Ahmed, “foolish boy !” 

“Why doesn’t he marry his cousin, Khalda?” she asked. 

“Ask him. I suppose he has become too Frangi for that.” 

Jtjst then they saw the doctor coming. He smiled as soon as they 
saw him, and Sheikh Ahmed’s heart bounded up like a submerged 
ball, released. 
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“Yes,” said the doctor, “he’s going to be all right. The pulse 
is nearly back to normal and he is waking up. I think you may go 
in to see him now.” 

Badfiya was quickly on her feet. The doctor took her and 
Sheikh Ahmed to the room. Miss Bannerman stayed behind. 

At first, Mahmoud opened his eyes dimly, without seeing any- 
thing, ■without knowing where he was, A great limp drowsiness 
filled him, and in it memory felt feebly for its broken threads . , , 
stumbled on the snapped tips. Magdalen Tower swam into view, 
Harris, the porter, wandered in, trailing a red line. Wentworth 
emerged from staircase 3 . The handle of a door swivelled. The 
soft footsteps of Pythagoras . . . and then the dark! He opened 
his eyes again, shuddering with a great dread, and saw the light 
pouring in at the window from the June day, and an indescribably 
grateful sweetness flooded him, gently, gently, like a golden 
dream. Out of the darkness he came, gliding voluptuously into 
sweet, rediscovered life — life so precious and absolute in' seeing 
itself, in feeling the comfort of its limbs between the cool sheets 
on the soft mattress, in breathing the pleasant smooth air, that 
nothing else mattered. The horror of his failure was like some- 
thing that had happened a million years before. It lay behind him, 
engulfed in the dark from which he had come back, and no 
shadow from it lay across the caressing sweetness of the moment 
or the future that flowed from it like a silver stream from the hills 
of the first morning. Then he dozed again. His consciousness 
drifted out lazily, pleasantly, on wings of gossamer. But a moment 
later the wings came back and floated down, folding themselves. 
He opened his eyes and saw his father, and next to his father he 
saw Badriya, 

“Thank God! Praise be to God!” said Sheikh Ahmed, almost 
laughing and crying in the agitation of his joy. “How arc you 
feeling now, my son.? . , . But why do I ask since you have opened 
your eyes? Praise be to God,” 

“Tm all right,” said Mahmoud, and his father was not dis- 
pleased that while he answered him he was looking at the girl. 

“Oh, Mahmoud, what a terrible accident that was, my son; 
what a shock you have given us! How could you make such a 
mistake?” 

Only then, since his awakening, did Mahmoud explicitly admit 
to himsdf that he had tried to end his life. He knew his life had 
nearly ended in that darkness, but the responsibility ... so they 
thought it was an accident 1 Well, thank God, for that too. 

“1 don’t know,” he said. “I wanted to sleep desperately. ... 
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Have you been here long? What time is it now? What is today?” 

“It’s now six o’clock in the evening. We’ve been here since the 
morning. Mr Wentworth rang me up and we came right away.” 
He gave him some of the details, mentioned Amin’s visit, and 
then said with a little nervousness but smiling affectionately at 
Badriya, “When it was time for us to go and have some lunch at 
the hotel, this naughty girl refused to come; she stayed here and 
waited.” 

She lowered her eyes, unconsciously levelling at Mahmoud the 
semicircle of her long eyelashes; and the urge which came upon 
him brought swift, cunning inspiration. Looking round the room 
and seeing that the nurse had gone out, he said : 

“And where’s Miss Bannerfhan? Is she waiting outside? Why 
don’t you call her in?” 

“Of course,” said Sheikh Ahmed, “I’ll call her.” And he walked 
out, leaving them alone. Badriya remained standing at the bottom 
of the bed, her eyes still lowered. 

“Come here,” said Mahmoud softly, “Quick, before they come 
back” 

She looked up, as though uncertain whether to be pleased or 
angry, her face exquisite in the uncertainty. 

“Come,” he said again, pleadingly. 

She came slowly, still uncertain. When she was within reach, 
he lifted his arm and took her hand. 

“Sit down on the bed for a moment. Why are you looking like 
that?” 

“Like what?” 

“Angry,” he said. 

"Who told you I am angry?” She sat down on the edge of the 
bed and he brought her hand to his lips and kissed it with a pas- 
sionate gentleness, on the outside, then the inside, then along the 
curves of the fingers and on the tips. Then, looking up into her 
eyes, and finding that his dream of the sweetness of life had been 
far, far paler than the truth, he said : 

“I hope my father doesn’t find Miss Bannerman very quickly. 
... Is it a long way with many turnings to where she’s sitting?” 

“You don’t want to see her?” she asked simply, with transparent 
relief, without subtlety, without seeing the humour of his question. 

“No,” he said, pleased at her sulk but a little disappointed that 
s|ie had not laughed at his qu^tion. “I wanted to get my father 
Qut of the room.” 

He kissed her hand again, her wrist, just above the bracelets. He 
lojdged to raise himself and kiss her lips and the smooth oval curve 
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ro a,sk her to bring her lips to the level o£ his, 

“I’m glad you’re better,” she said, looking at him for a moment, 
then dropping her eyes again while he took her hand and pressed 
it on his cheek, so that the softness of her palm cupped him be- 
tween the chin and the ear. She giggled with quick, childish 
amusement, and said, “You’ve got a beard !” 

“I haven’t shaved today,” he said, amused, but recalled some- 
what shamefacedly from his more adult, tense feelings. 

“It pricks like a brush,” she said, stioking it experimentally, 
and just then they heard the unmistakable brisk resonance of 
Sheikh Ahmed’s steps coming back. He released her hand and she 
got up. But when his father and the Englishwoman entered, he 
saw how pleased with herself Badriya looked, and the joy inside 
him brightened with the glow of the young lover when he meets 
the world again after his first timid adventure of the lips. 

Mahmoud stayed in hospital that night, and his father with the 
two girls went back to the hotel. 

While they were sitting in the lounge of the Randolph after 
dinner, Amin walked in accompanied by Betty Corfield, They 
had had dinner together, and she had insisted on coming with 
him when he told her where he was going. He had been shy of 
taking her, but she was fascinated by the idea of meeting people 
from his country, not completely Westernised products like him 
and Mahmoud, but the genuine, native article, the real ‘natives’ 
of the colonial dictionary, of which she knew Mahmoud’s father 
would be one; and a young female specimen ! 

“But I thought your women never went out,” she had said. 
“You mean to say this girl is staying with her father-in-law at 
the Randolph? What does she wear? Is she veiled?” 

“She wears a sort of scarf around her head, but she isn’t veiled; 
and she’s been staying at the Savoy as well as the Randolph!” he 
chuckled . . . “And my, she’s stunning!” 

“H’m, I thought you were looking dazed over dinner. . . . Are 
you making fun of her or is she really good-looking?” 

“Now, now . . , pas de jalousie, he said. “She is a respectable 
married woman and I am not interested. I was merely stating a 
very striking fact — z fact I probably should not have been per- 
mitted to observe at home.” 

“3ut isn’t it extraordinary that she should have come to 
Englaod?” 

‘Unique,” he said, “As far as I know, she’s the first girl from 
our country to have been seen north of the Mediterranean. , . « 
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Mahmoud’s father is one of our elderly progressives, but it remains 
to be seen whether he intends to keep it up to this extent in the old 
country.” 

“But this is wonderful ! I must see her at once. You see that 
things are changing in your country. Long live the Revolution !” 

“VienSf done,’' he said. “Allans.” A pride stronger than his 
shyness excited him. He was proud of Betty. Proud of marrying an 
educated girl, an English girl enlightened and biave enough not 
to shrink from marrying a man with a black skin. This would be 
his first opportunity of showing her ofi to people from home, 
people who when they heard he was marrying an English girl 
would probably think he had picked up some barmaid. , . . Let 
them see I 

Though he only introduced her as ‘Miss Corficld’, the three of 
them guessed at once that this was the girl he was going to marry, 
and they all felt a slight embarrassment — ^the embarrassment of 
facing a somewhat unnatural situation. Betty sat between Badriya 
and Miss Bannerman, and Amin next to Sheikh Ahmed. Sheikh 
Ahmed had told him at once the good news about Mahmoud; and 
the congratulations and rejoicings that followed eased the tension 
and set things moving on a pleasant course. Amin spoke so 
generously of Mahmoud, of his great abilities and reputation at 
Oxford, of the inevitability of the First he would have got but for 
this tragic mishap, that Sheikh Ahmed warmed to him more and 
more, and though he still disapproved of his matrimonial inten- 
tions, the disapproval became very subdued. Moreover, as they both 
had the same gay disposition, and as the old man’s gaiety was 
now more than usually released by Mahmoud’s recovery, the two 
were soon chattering away merrily in Arabic, recalling funny in- 
cidents and people at home, exchanging hearty pleasantries. 

Betty was thrilled- She thought Sheikh Ahmed’s clothes— the 
pale blue inside robe, belted in striped black and silver folds round 
the pordy equator, the purple outside cloak, the snow-white im'- 
peccably layered turban — the most beautiful costume she had ever 
seen; and she liked the old man immensely, his obvious genuine- 
ness, his geniality, his laughter. She was also fascinated by 
Badriya, and intrigued to get a glimpse of the mind that lay 
apparendy so remote and indifferent behind that strange, static 
loveliness. . . . No, not that of a picture or a. statue, but of some- 
thing moulded and kneaded out of a smooth exquisite clay that had 
then become alive. She spoke to Miss Bannerman for some timcj 
asking her about the country and her life in it; and Badriya watched 
■ liar> as miich fascinated on her own plane as Betty was on heff. 
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Into that mind about whose quality Betty was speculating there 
drifted, vaguely, the thought that Mahmoud might have done 
what Amin Shendi was going to do, that this green-eyed, white- 
skinned English girl could have been Mahmoud’s wife, able to 
talk to him cleverly, as she was talking to Miss Bannemian. Why 
had Mahmoud married her instead of marrying a girl like that? — 
Perhaps he was more afraid of his father than Amin was of his, 
because surely, if Amin had found an English girl to marry him, 
Mahmoud could have found one too. . , . But it was strange; if 
she had been an English girl, she would never have wanted to 
marry a man with a black skin. . . . They were funny, these 
English girls. 

She was startled when the strange English girl who was going 
to do that, turned to her and with a smile in the green flash of her 
eyes said : 

“Aren’t you thrilled to be the first girl from your country to 
travel so far? Amin was telling me that no girl from your country 
had been to England before,” 

Badriya turned to her teacher. 

“What is ‘thrilled’?” she asked, unsure whether it meant ‘afraid’ 
or something nice. 

“Oh, excited, happy with excitement,” explained Miss Bannerman. 

“Yes,” said Badriya, “I am thrilled.” 

“Tell me, what is the most exciting thing you have done in 
England since you came?” went on Betty, exploring. 

“I have ridden a bicycle. It was very exciting.” 

"How absolutely splendid,” said Betty, and the three girls 
laughed together. . . . “And will you go on riding a bicycle when 
you go back home now that you’ve learned?” 

“Perhaps in our garden, sometimes, but not outside.” 

While this conversation was going on, Sheikh Ahmed suddenly 
asked Amin in a confidential aside, “Is this the girl you’re going 
to marry?” 

“Yes, Uncle Sheikh Ahmeds” 

“She seems to be a very nice young lady,” said the old man, im- 
pressed with Betty’s appearance and manner; “and is she of a 
good family? What does her father do?” 

“He writes books; her mother is dead.” And then to stagger 
Sheikh Ahmed with a prestige-analogy which he would readily 
undcarstand (for he feared that the writing of books had somehow 
misfired, there being many insignificant scribblers in the literary 
world Sheikh Ahmed knew), he did not scruple to make use of 
tjnek Leopold, Betty’s hHe noire Colonel Blimp. He said : 
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“Her unde was private secretary to the Viceroy o£ India at 
one time—Lord Curzon.” Actually Uncle Leopold had been 
Deputy-Assistant once for a period o£ six weeks, but his con- 
science permitted him to stretch a point. 

“So, by God !” said Sheikh Ahmed, struggling in some awe with 
the conception of Amin as the nephew-in-law of Mr Charlton at 
the vice-regal palace he knew. “There cannot then be anything 
against her, my son; but I do not approve of your leaving your 
people and country, as Mahmoud tells me you mean to do. It is not 
right. What does your father say about it.-”' 

“I have only just written to tell him. I haven’t heard yet,” 

“It will be a great blow to him.” 

“But what am I to do, Uncle Sheikh Ahmed.? How can I take 
her home.? , . . You know . . .” He looked humble and shame- 
faced. 

“I don’t know, my son. It is a very difficult matter. May God 
guide you to what is best; I am sure I don’t know. But she is a 
nice, good-looking girl. . . . Which Viceroy did you say her uncle 
was private secretary to?” 

Though Betty’s exploration of Badriya’s mind failed to dis- 
cover any startling springs, she continued to find her, the mere fact 
of her and of her presence in England, very enchanting. And she 
felt that through this girl and her father-in-law she was, in a new 
and exciting way, nearer to Amin than before, touching a part of 
him which she had not known, which could not exist actively in 
him when he was with her. An idea she had had vaguely since she 
came crystallised into decision, and she turned to Jean Bannerman. 

“Are you staying here tomorrow?” she asked. 

“Yes; we shall be here for a few days, I believe.” 

“I’d very much like to have a little chat with you alone, if I 
may. Could you have lunch with me tomorrow?” 

“That would be lovely. Thank you very much.” 

“Thank you. One o’clock at the Mitre. Is that all right?” 

“I’ll be there.” 

Amin had been talking with Sheikh Ahmed all this time on the 
subject of proconsuls, and did not hear this tryst-making exchange. 
Ftom Curzon they had moved to Cromer, in whose praise Sheikh 
Ahmed had much to say. 

When they left, he asked Betty if they would be lunching to- 
ipther again the next day, as they had done every day since the 
beginning of their examinations, at a restaurant near the Examina- 
tion Schools, then going for a stroll in the Botanical Gardens 
before the afternoon paper. 
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“No,'’ she said, “I have a date." 

“A date ? With whom ?" 

“Now, now, pas de jalousie^" she said. “That’s my own little 
secret. I may tell you about it later, if you don’t try to spy on 
me." 

“That means that I shall not even get a gamma on my after- 
noon paper,’’ he said disconsolately. 

“Who cares?” she said. “Your pictures are not bad.” 

Like him, she had come to regard his painting as of more im- 
portance than his university studies. Of course, he should get a 
degree because he would need to get a job, but she knew now that 
the power and joy of creation which lay behind his boyish irre- 
sponsibility could only come out of him in the making of pictures, 
as she had seen him making them, as he had been making them 
since, amazingly, the desire to paint had come upon him by 
accident two years before, when he went to Paris in his summer 
vacation and shared a room with a Moroccan art student, and 
came back with half his clothes left behind and his suitcases 
crammed with canvasses and brushes and tubes of paint. 

Badriya stood for a long time before the looking-glass that night, 
and beside her own image her mind placed that of Betty Corfield. 
She gazed at herself and at the white girl with the green fixe in 
her eyes. Then she began to undress, still in front of the mirror, 
and she remembered with disappointment that her bathing- 
costumes had been left behind at the Savoy. She would have liked 
to put them on tonight; and as thete were two of them, she could 
have put one on herself and lent the other to the white girl, and 
then changed round. . , . She did not think white and yellow 
would look very nice on a white body, but she knew they looked 
nice on her, and he had said, “But your skin isn’t black; it’s a very 
lovely brown.” She looked at her long, shapely limbs in the glass, 
then she giggled to herself, and her teeth flashed their flawless 
whiteness, whiter than milk in the dark face, like the whiteness 
of the badiing-suit on her body. And with her left hand she took 
her right tenderly and raised it to her lips and kissed it on the out- 
side and the inside, on the curves of the fingers and the tips, and 
on the wrist. Then, noticing a little discrepancy in the last action, 
she brought up the bracelets, which had slid down to her elbow, 
and kissed the wrist again just above them. Then she giggled again 
and went to- bed. 

“It’s so nice of you to come," said Betty, hurrying into the 
Mitre five minutes late, with her cap and gown under her arm 
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jiul llntling Jcait Bamicrman waiting for her. forgive me 

for being Lste.” She was i-lushcd and the green of her eyes shone 
biighfer in the glow. 

‘'You’re still doing vSchools.? I thought yuu had rinishecL’" 

“We huidi this afternoon, thank God.” 

"I hope you did well this morning.” 

“I don’t know, I never know, I hope it wasn’t as had a.s it 
seemetl to me. I often stop half-way and think to my.self, ‘God, 
what trip; !*m willing!’ Anyhosv, it’s all done now, except for 
one paper, and perhaps it isn’t as bad as all that.” She laughed ex- 
iifcdly, .still bieathlcss from her hurry, and led Jean to the table 
she had booked. 

“It makes me feel so old to see somebody taking Schools,” said 
Jean, taking to Betty more than she hatl done the evening before. 

“When did you go down?” 

“Four years ago.” 

“Gixid gracious ! I don’t propose to feel old in four years’ time 
whatever I see people doing.” 

“I do feel old, though,” said Jean, with a touch of wistfulness. 
“I suppose it’s going abroad . . . and teaching !” 

“Well, let’s drink to a distinguished old age for both of us. 
What will you have.'’” 

They had a drink and Betty ordered lunch; then when the 
waiter had gone she turned to Jean. 

“Did you know I was getting married?” she asked. 

“Yes, I knew.” Jean had half guessed what Betty wanted to 
talk to her about. 

“Are you shocked?” Betty always liked to take the bull by the 
horn.s. If she felt the ice was thin, she liked to take a hammer 
and crack it instead of skating gingerly, 

Jean felt her embarrassment evaporate. 

“No,” she said, “not shocked, but ” 

“A little surprised? You find it a strange thing to happen; well, 
that’s quite natural, I don’t mind. I was surprised myself at first, 
though the colour of the human skin doesn’t worry me in the 
least. Nor does a backward environment. But he’s scared stiff of 
taking me to his country. He wants us to stay away, to go and live 
in Paris, and I titink it’s wrong, though Paris in one way would 
be very good for him, for his painting. Did you know he painted? 
Did Mahmoud tell you?” 

“No, I didn’t know.” 

“It’s really very promising . . . but I don’t want to take him away 
from his people, and I should really like to go and live with him 
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among them. He says it’s impossible, but I don’t see why it should 
be, . . . What do you think?” 

Betty’s earnest sincerity, courage and decency, glowing in her 
face with the sherry, made a most agreeable impression on Jean. 
She said : 

“I think it’s wonderful of you, and I should hate to damp your 
enthusiasm, but it wouldn’t be easy, you know.” 

“As far as I’m concerned, I can’t see any difficulty, I shouldn’t 
mind the snobbery of the British, or what they thought of me, in 
the least, I shouldn’t want to belong to them, anyhow. And I 
shouldn’t mind his people being what we call backward. . . . But 
is there anything else? What I should like to know is whether you 
think his own position would be impossible; that’s all that matters 
to me. Would his people refuse to see me, or make his life un- 
bearable on my account?” 

“Goodness, no! I shouldn’t imagine that for a moment. They 
4ire friendly, kindly people; and though many of them dislike us 
politically as ‘British’, they are personally charming to any Eng- 
lish man or woman who is decent to them. I have many friends 
among them; they invite me to their houses.” 

“What else can there be? Do you think the Government, my 
respected kinsmen, would go out of their way to make things 
unpleasant for him — apart, that is to say, from refusing to leave 
their cards or cutting me in the street?” 

“No, I don’t think they would at all — I mean, officially — make 
‘difficulties for him. Personally, of course, they differ a great deal. 
Some of them will be very objectionable, but you will be surprised 
how enlightened others are — not at all the old high-and-mighty 
type. . , . The Chief Secretary, for instance, the man next to the 
’Governor-General, is a most charming and human person, and 
very pro-native in his policy. Many of the stiffs call him ‘the mad 
Bolshevik’, and he doesn’t always find it easy to win enough sup- 
port for his views, ... It wouldn’t surprise me in the least if he 
were to drop his card or invite you to dinner. He likes shocking 
the stiffs.” 

“Don’t make it sound so tame,” said Betty. “I shouldn’t mind a 
fight.” 

“But he isn’t tame. He’s very exciting and great fun; you’d like 
'him. . . . But you wouldn’t like the Governor of the province, or 
the director of agriculture, or the chief physician. . . She paused 
‘lor the next contingent of stiffs to come up in her mental review. 

. “Or Mrs Beresford-Joncs, better known as Lady Jupiter.” 

'‘^Oh, how delicious 1 Who calls her that?” 
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“The C'hicf Secretary — at least all the naughty mortals do now, 
but somebody told me he did the christening.” I'ace to face, the 
two girls chuckled heartily. 

“Oh, I must meet him. That settles it. No Paris for me ! I must 
meet your Chief Secretary and Lady jupiter !” 


CHAPTER X 

Sheikh Ahmu-> pul the alternati\es presented by Wentworth before 
Mahmoud. They weie alone, with Badriya, in the hotel after lunch. 

“Your tutor says there is a hope ol getting you an Honours 
degree on the strength of the four papers you did, but there will 
be no distinction of class m it. On the other hand, you could stay 
another year and take the examination again. I have no objection 
to that, if the Education Department can be persuaded to wait for 
you till then. What do you say? Perhaps you’d like to think it over 
and discuss it with Mr Wentworth.” 

“Yes. I must see him.” It was amazing, but he seemed to have 
lost all interest in his degree. He felt no pang of defeated ambition. 
All that belonged to a past existence which had ended in that dark- 
ness. The sweet, intoxicating sense of floating up on a new wave 
of life still Ailed him, sitting there in the comfortable lounge, 
drinking a second cup of coffee, incredibly aw'are of the benedic- 
tion of living. His whole life had gone into another groove. And 
he could not switch it back to that of college existence. He had 
finished with Oxford. Even if he didn’t get an cEgrotat, if he had 
to go without a degree at all, he would not stay a fourth year. 

“Of course,” said his father, following his own train of thought, 
“if you don’t get a degree on this year’s examination, you must 
stay a fourth year.” 

“I’m not sure that would be necessary.” 

“Plow, not necessary? Leave Oxford without a degree!” There 
was horror in the old man’s voice. 

“Why not? I don’t set much store by it. I have had my educa- 
tion, and that’s all that matters — ^not the degree.” 

“But ... but the Education Department wouldn’t have you 
without a degree. What do you mean, Mahmoud? Don’t talk non- 
sense, my son. What about your career?” 

“There are other careers. And, anyhow, it was my idea to begin 
as a teacher. You weren’t very keen on it at first; you wanted me 
to go straight into the Administration.” 
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“But even the Administration won’t ha\c you without a degree 
today, not in a post woiihy of you. . . . Arc you going to begin as 
a cleric^” 

“f think 1 should like to come and work on your farm.” This 
idea had often occuried to him. The state oi the people working 
on his father’s larm and living in the villages aiound was shock- 
ing, He had spent a few days there during his last vacation, and 
been appalled at their ignoiance and squalor; he thought of the 
things he could do for them il he evas m charge — adult education, 
a clinic, a small school for the chikhcii. 

“Come back with your brains and an Oxford education just to 
be a farmer!” said Sheikh Ahmed bitterly. “Of course, I always 
hoped you’d take an interest in the farm and continue to supeivise 
It after me, but that’s not a career for you, Mahmoud. You can do 
that from the town, in your spare time. . . . The Government must 
be your caieer-— Administration, the Ministiics!” He shrank from 
the sight of this shaking edifice of hopes. Then the main funda- 
mental horror struck him again, “And, anyhow,” he said falteringly, 
“whatever you do, don’t you want something to show for your 
education? What will people say if you go back without a degree?” 
He thought of the cable he was going to have sent to the news- 
papers at home when Mahmoud’s result came out, of the nice little 
paragraphs that would have appeared, and which he had often 
phrased himself for the editois. ... “It gives us great pleasure to 
announce to our readers . . . the first student from this country . . . 
the highest honours obtainable at Oxford University . . of the 
cables of congratulation he would receive. To have all that can- 
celled, and instead, people saying that Sheikh Ahmed’s son Had 
not been given so much as a slip of paper to say that he had 
passed 1 Education in their country meant a certificate. No certifi- 
cate, nothing! For ten years abroad and three thousand pounds! 

“Fll talk It over with Mr Wentworth,” said Mahmoud; “there’s 
plenty of time.” 

Baariya, who had not been listening to this argument, said : 

“This hotel is not nearly as posh as the Savoy.” She had learned 
the word ‘posh’ from Miss Bannerman that morning, and as at 
the Savoy she had sat studying the people and the furniture. 

, , , Miss Bannerman came back and announced with enthusiasm 
'I r 'that Betty Corfield was a splendid girl. She also announced that 
Ki had suggested that when she and Amin were through with 
afternoon’s work they might all take a punt and go out on 
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Mahmoud lurned at once to Baclriya. “Would you like to? ... 
Il% even nicer than Richmond here.” 

Siic said, “Yes, let us go.” 

Sheikh Ahmed dethnccL He said he would stay behind and 
write some letters, but insisted the others should go. He thought 
ihe young people would enjoy themselves better u iihout him, atid 
that the sport was not appiopuate to his dignity or his mbes. 

Badiiya changed into a new fiock, a simple yellow linen dress 
with white bands round the shoit sleeves, white buttons, a white 
leather btk and a neat white edged pocket curving gendy with the 
swell of her left breast. Mahmoud saw her coming down the staiis 
and caught his breath at the cool grace of her figure in the cool 
linen. 

“This is a very pretty dress,” he said, “I haven’t seen it 
before.” 

“What have you seen of her dresses'”’ said his father proudly, 
and very pleased at these multiplying signs of his son’s interest 
in his wife. 


The punt carrying the five of them swung away gendy from the 
bank- Mahmoud sat with Badriya at one end and the two Eng- 
lish girls facing them on the other seat. Amin punted. “Tm really 
good at this,” he said. “There is a special art in it, and once you’ve 
mastered it you’re safe from a ducking. You shall note the skill 
with which I steer you in perilous waters,” He dipped in the pole 
and pushed with an expert air. 

“Look out!” shouted Mahmoud. A punt, with two girls in it 
fumbling with paddles, had slanted suddenly across their bows. 
Amm, recognising the two clumsy paddieis from a previous en- 
counter, defdy avoided the collision. “Till we meet again, ”he called 
after them, waving them away with a smile of kindly tolerance. 
Mahmoud and the two English girls laughed. The punt slid on 
softly through the sheets of cool, clear water, in and out of the 
willow shadows, breaking up the mirrored foliage near the banks. 

“Do you go out much on the Nile?” asked Betty. 

“The British do,” said Mahmoud, “a good deal, mostly sail- 
ing, some in motor-boats, but it’s too deep for punting; and we 
natives, I am afraid, only go in for utilitarian transport.” 

“Change places with me,” said Badriya to Mahmoud, 'T want to 
sit on that side.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

“I want to dip my hand in the water and I’ve got bracelets on 
this one.” 
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‘‘Come on then . . . steady!” He helped her round to his seat. 
“There now; dip it.” 

“Oh, it’s nice,” she said, letting her hand in so that the water 
clasped it a little under the elbow. “It’s so cool.” 

“A land of waters gieen and clear; 

Of willows and of poplars tall; 

And in the springtime of the year 
The white may breaking over all,” 

chanted Amin from the stern. 

“What’s that?” asked Jean Bannerman. 

“A poem by Andrew Lang, I believe,” said Betty. “He’s always 
quoting — knows the whole Golden Treasury and half Shakespeare 
by heart. Do all Arabs have such memories?” 

Jean said, “They do. . . , You all have to know the Koran by 
heart, don’t you?” 

Mahmoud laughed, “Well, not all, fortunately,” he said, “only 
the sheikhs — the religioUsS sheikhs.” 

“But it isn’t as long as the Bible?” asked Betty, horrified. 

“No, no,” Mahmoud comforted her, “nothing like; only about 
a third, I think.” 

“And summer rides by marsh and wold,” 
continued Amin, sweeping the banks with a gesture of his hand, 

“And autumn with her crimson pall 
About the towers of Magdalen rolled.” 

“Well, we shan’t be here to see that this year,” said Mahmoud. 

“The only thing I miss out there,” said Jean, “is the seasons; 
there are really no seasons at all, are there, apart from the rains?” 

“Or as somebody once said,” put in Amin, “only two seasons : 
the hot season and the very hot season.” Mahmoud and the two 
English girls laughed, and Badriya smiled faintly, looking at 
them. 

“Who said that?” asked Mahmoud, noticing that Badriya had 
not seen the joke. 

“Sir William Carter.” 

“Oh, the Chief Secretary,” said Jean to Betty. “The man I told 
you about” 

“How heavenly,” said Betty. “Hot and very hot! Fd just love 
instead of cold and very cold, rain and more rain I” 



As the punt glided and the talk and laughter went on among 
the four of them, with Badriya taking no part, Mahmoud began 
to feel her loneliness, and a loving pity for her welled up in him. 
She was reclining beside him, so lovely and quiet in her solitary 
ignorance, while the four of them, all on the same level, talked in 
their facile, smart Ostord idiom, which was beyond her, about 
things she did not know and made jokes which she did not see. 
Me and the two English girls spoke to her from time to time, 
tried to say simple things which would draw her in, bur it was 
an etfoir, and they quickly, naturally, leverted to their own 
level. 

Suddenly Badriya said, “Can I put my foot in the water?’* A 
moment before she had seen a girl in another punt with her foot 
dangling over the edge. 

“Of course,” said Mahmoud. 

“The two?” she laughed. 

“The two, if you like,” 

“What a sensible idea,” said Betty. “I think HI give mine a 
ducking too. They’re feeling beastly hot.” Not wearing any stock- 
ings, she kicked her shoes off and put her feet in the water. 

With a shy thrill Mahmoud saw Badriya take off her shoes and 
stockings and lift her legs over the side. Her feet had the same 
lovely grace as her hands. The pink nails pointed the brown toes 
with startling delicacy. She dipped them in, gave a little cry and 
brought them out, then slowly slipped them in again and left them 
paddling. Her dress slipped back a Httlc over her knees, but it 
did not worry her. She looked very happy doing that. Did she, he 
wondered, know the facts of life? Did she feel them? In conven- 
tional propriety he should wait until they were back home, and 
the ‘night of entry’ could be celebrated in the traditional manner. 
But he didn’t want it that way. It was horrible, he had always 
thought, that traditional manner — the crude, almost sadistic pun- 
licity of it, making the bride feel as though she was going to be 
raped, sending the bridegroom in to her to unwind forcibly the 
long calico sheet in tvhich she was swathed — ^forcibly and against 
her screams, for if she did not scream she would oe considered 
as little better than a harlot! They probably would have to go 
through with that ceremony. The women, who ruled the family 
in these matters, would insist on it. But it would not matter if it 
wasn’t the first time. He wanted the first time to he different, to 
be private. Once they were back in his country that would be im- 
possible; and in three or four weeks they would be leaving Eng- 
land. . . . His heart began to throb at the thought that that night 
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they would be bleeping in adjacent rooms in the hotel £oi die first 
time, 

“The art of punting,” Amin expounded from, the back, “con- 
sists m slipping the pole in like this, and then beginning to push 
away immediately. . . He gave a few expert demoiistraiions, . . . 
“What you must never do is to iiold on too long. , , 

“Look out,” cried Betty, seeing another apparently uncontrol- 
lable craft bearing down on tliem. Anim looked round startled, 
and the punt stretching him away from the pole sailed on without 
him. He clung to the pole tor a moment, erect and ridiculous in 
his sudden isolation, then toppled in. 

Mahmoud jumped up, the girls laughed and shouted, various 
neighbouring craft converged, and amidst much hilarity and con- 
fusion Amin wab fished out, none the worse for his immersion. 
Badriya was delighted, laughing, talking and gesticulating in the 
thick of the fun with the others. 

“Look at him,” she cried, as Amin climbed on board, “see his 
clothes. . . And words failing her she dissolved into laughter. 

The incident had put her on a level with the others in a com 
mon experience; and Mahmoud, seeing her enjoyment and that 
she was now one of them, was pleased and touched. In the childish 
fun of the moment, he became intimate with her, exchanging the 
happy looks and laughs of complete equality. 

Mahmoud offered to relieve him at the pole, but Amin insisted 
on resuming his command, saying his clothes would dry best in 
the breeze on the bridge. “ ‘Nothing of him that doth fade’,” he 
said, picking up the pole again, “ ‘but doth suffer a sea change 
into something rich and strange’.” But that again was something 
Badriya did not understand, though she laughed heartily with the 
others because he looked so comic, almost transparent through the 
dinging clothes. 

When they went back to the hotel, Badriya was the first to give 
Sheikh Ahmed the news of what had happened on the river. 

“Amin Shendi fell from the boat into the water,” she said, “and 
Mahmoud and some other people pulled him out, and he came 
out looking like a chicken after a rainstorm, and we laughed so 
much at him.” 


It was the longest, most animated speech Mahmoud had heard 
her make, and the gaiety of it was very moving. He wanted to 
her alone, to get her away from the others, because a tender- 
was rising in him, urgent for communication. When they 
liaving dinner, he said, addressing the company in general 
crude cunning of love ; 



“Would you like to go to the pictures this evening; I believe 
there’s a good film at the Elcctra?” 

He knew his father rarely went to the pictures at home, anti 
oniv if there was an Aiabic him, whkh he could understand ant! 
which was vouched for as being respectable enough for a man of 
his position to see. That only left Miss Bannerman, but li the 
stars were fiiendly, she might not want to come — letters to write, 
or a heatfache, or just a little kindly tact. 

“Yes, let us go,” said Badiiya eagerly. She had only been to the 
cinema a few times in her life, once with the school to see Snom 
WhM and the Seven Dwarfs, and still regarded it as a dazzling 
treat. 

“You go,” said Sheikh Ahmed. “What would I be doing, going 
to see a him m English, even if it was your Joan Caraford, or 
whatever you call her.” 

“But we shouldn’t like to leave you alone again after dinner,” 
said Mahmoud, half in hypocrisy, half in cunning. The cunning 
succeeded. 

“Fli stay and keep him company,” said Jean Bannerman. “I 
don’t feel like coming. You two go alone.” 

“Sure you don’t mind?” he said with grateful alacrity, closing 
the subject. His excitement had a deeper cause than the prospect 
of being alone with Badriya at the pictures and on the way. There 
was a wild hope in him that both his father and the Englishwoman 
would have gone to bed by the time they returned, and that he 
would be able to go with Badriya into her room. 

Badriya put on her light beige coat, and they walked out of the 
hotel and turned into the Cornmarket. 

After a moment he said, “You enjoyed this afternoon?” — con- 
veying his pleasure in her enjoyment, his wish for it. 

“Yes; I enjoyed it. It was very amusing.” 

“When we’re in company, and I have to talk to the others for 
a bit,” he said, “you must not mind it.” 

“No, I don’t mind it; though I don’t understand what you and 
the others say; not all of it.” 

“Never mind. You’re much younger than we are, and you i 
haven’t finished your education yet. Don’t let that worry you, or 
think that I don’t love you. Even when I dm talking to the others, 

I think of you.” He reached out for her hand and pressed it, keep- 
ing it in his as they walked. It was soft and warm, but still entirely 
passive. 

“Did you want my father and Miss Bannerman to come with us 
tonight?” he ventured. 
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She did not answer immediately, and he sensed with delight 
her shyness in the silence, and a moment later when she said 
quietly : 

“No, I did not want them to come,” 

“Nor did L . . . It’s nice to be by ourselves. We must start the 
swimming lessons soon, and go for bicycle rides. Did you try on 
the costumes that night 

She laughed. “I put them on every night in London.” 

“And filled the bath?” 

“No, I did not want to wet them. I swam on my bed.” 

He gave a loud, happy laugh. “That’s very sweet,” he said. 
“You swim on your bed in a costume, and Amin Shendi goes into 
the river in his clothes !” The simple, clear humour went straight 
to her heart, and brought back long, lovely ripples of delighted 
laughter. He was so pleased to have said something witty and easy 
enough for her to understand. 

The film, fortunately, was not a Joan Crawford; it was a Laurel 
and Hardy — ^Laurel and Hardy moving furniture and fooling about 
in the laboratory of a scientist who had discovered the secret of 
rejuvenation. , . . Laurel tipping the whole bottle of the magic 
0uid into a cistern of water, then tumbling in after it and emerg- 
ing a few minutes later after a volcanic eruption of bubbles and 
fumes, as an ape, still wearing his bowler hat. 

Badriya, without understanding much of the meaning, w£is in 
hysterics of delight at the funny men and the things they did. 
Occasionally she asked a question, but generally she was too busy 
laughing to bother about the things she did not understand. 

She was still giggling on the way back. 

“It was very funny when he became a monkey,” she said. “But 
how did they do it?” 

With a little pain in his heart at the simplicity of the question, 
he said, “Oh, they just put a monkey in his place with the hat on 
and take a picture of that.” He had been thinking that she might 
ask him the meaning of the transformation and that he would 
have to tell her something about evolution, but all that had 
worried ^ her was the conjuring trick! Impulsively, he took her 
hand again and put his fingers through hers, “I am so glad you 
liked it,” he said. Then they were both silent as they walked 
through the thinning streets. It was nearly eleven. 

The excitement he had felt earlier in the evening, when he had 
thought of the adjacent rooms, had ebbed out of him completely. 
A Mssiomte tenderness, stronger than passion, had killed it. His 
father and Miss Bannerman had gone to bed when they returned, 
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but no wild throbbing staited in his heart. When she opened the 
door of her bedroom, he said, "I haven’t seen your room; what is it 
like?” and followed her in, shutting the door behind him. He 
looked round the room for a moment, saying what a nice dressing- 
table she had and how thick the curtains were; then he tinned 
iound and saw her standing quietly and looking down. He put his 
arms gently on her shouldeis, kissed her lightly on both checks, 
then went out. 

“What was the film like; what did 3'ou see?” Miss Baimerman 
asked them at breakfast next morning. 

“Very funny,” said Badriya, “Two very funny men; a big fat 
man and a thin man with a face like that” — giving a very passable 
rendering of the expression — “and they did such funny things. I 
never laughed so much.” 

“Oh, Laurel and Hardy !” 

“And the thin man fell into a tub and became a monkey!” 

“Yes,” said Mahmoud. “Have you seen it?” 

“No, how does he become a monkey?” 

“It’s a lovely idea,” he said. “He becomes racially rejuvenated a 
million years in a scientist’s tub, having tipped into it the whole 
botde of a potent rejuvenator; a few drops of it merely rejuvenate 
a duck into an egg.” 

“Oh yes, the duck tool” said Badriya, laughing, and while she 
laughed at the duck, the egg and the monkey, Mahmoud shared 
with the Englishwoman the intellectual delight of the idea. For 
a moment he thought of trying to explain it to Badriya, but he was 
afraid that even then she would not understand it. Better leave it 
like that, leave her just touchingly unaware, enjoying it on her 
own plane, than expose her inability to see what they saw or force 
from her a pretence of understanding. He wasn’t sure that the 
sympathy of intellectual equality with the Englishwoman gave him 
more satisfaction than the poignant protectiveness he felt for his 
child-wife. 

Sheikh Ahmed, joining them at this moment, and lifting a con- 
noisseur’s eyebrow, asked, “Well, whom did you see yesterday; 
Joan Caraford or Greta Garbo?” — neither of whom he had ever 
seen, but whose reputations were well known to him. . . . 

Mahmoud saw Wentworth that morning, and on his advice ap- 
plied for an agrotat. As the result could not be known for some 
time and there was nothing else to detain them at Oxford, they 
left that afternoon. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Mr Rmkes was not one of those Englishmen whose empire-build- 
ing qualities m lonely outposts had so impressed Sheikh Ahmed. 
No imperial fervour, discipline or prestige could compete in his 
heart with the attraction of a pretty girl’s face; and his self- 
control, during his five years’ service in Sheikh Ahmed’s country, 
had succumbed more than once. It had succumbed in the capital 
to the allurements of the newly established carbaret in a manner 
which became incompatible with his official position; and in the 
provincial town to which he was then transferred there had been 
a little incident with the daughter of the Greek grocer. It so hap- 
pened that just then a vacancy had occurred at the Government’s 
agency in London, and simultaneously the thought occurred to 
the Chief Secretary that Mr Raikes might be profitably transferred 
for a couple of years to the safer distance and greater matrimonial 
opportunities of England. But Mr Raikes was not the marrying 
type, and a whole year had passed since his coming back without 
any final fixing of his affections. They were still, when he had 
icalied on Sheikh Ahmed at the Savoy and seen Badriya, entirely 
free and, as always, on the alert for any passing gratification. The 
loveliness of the old man’s niece had not been slow to gratify his 
eyes, and tlie usual quick, irresponsible impulses had come into 
play — the invitation to his people’s place in Kent, the offer to take 
her out riding. To do him justice, Mr Raikes did not know that 
the girl was only fifteen, nor that she was married to her cousin. 
And it is also doubtful whether he would have had any impulses 
at all had he been completely sober when he first saw her. The 
sanctity and seclusion of women in her country, the respect due to 
her uncle from him as a Government official, the fear of tampering 
with his last chance in the Service, might have constituted even in 
him a complete inhibition. But none of these barriers seemed to 
have solidity after his three or four whiskies. And they were not 
in her country, they were in England, at the Savoy ! What harm 
was there in his paying her a few attentions? 

' Sobriety, the next morning’s light and the atmosphere of tlie 
Agency in Eaton Square, however, spread their chill on these 
Sentiments of night and alcohol. The days passed and he did not 
renew his invitation. Then one morning, Sheikh Ahmed came to 
-the; Agency. 
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It was after their return from Oxford. Sheikh. Ahmed wanted to 
conclude his business in London and then leave for their promised 
country holiday. He came to the Agency partly on business and 
partly to ask his fiiends there about suitable places in the country 
to i»o to. And while he was with the agent, Mr Raikes came in 
and Mr Raikes’ heart gave a little jump of pleasure. 

“What would be a good place in the country for Sheikh Ahmed 
and his party to have a little holiday at, Raikes? I have suggested 
the Cotswolds and Devon. Perhaps the Lakes, too. They want to 
tour about a bit.” 

“Why not stait wnth the home counties?” said Mr Raikes. “As 
a matter oi fact, there’s a perfect little place I know near where I 
live in Kent; a first-class hotel with a fine view of the rher and a 
splendid golf-course. . . Mr Raikes realised immediately tliat the 
ardour of his salesmanship had outrun its discernment, and was 
not unprepared for the agent’s sarcasm when the latter said; 

“I don’t think the last-named amenity would offer any special 
attraction to our friend ... or the trout fishing.” 

However, Sheikh Ahmed liked the idea. Mr Raikes said that 
during the week-end he and his car would be at their disposal for 
a little exploration of the country around, and insisted mat they 
must visit his people. Sheikh Ahmed knew that Mr Raikes’ father 
was a baronet, and had gathered that his ‘little place’ in Kent was 
a mansion of some historic pretensions, where he could sec how 
the English nobility (since the line between baronet and baron was 
not very clear to him) lived in their traditional surroundings. 

When Mahmoud knew of what his father had arranged, a for- 
gotten snake of jealousy suddenly uncoiled in his heart. Nettled 
by the re-cmergence of that blond Englishman and his blandish- 
ments when he believed that he had seen the last of him, he said, 
“Oh yes,” and was quiet for a moment. 

“Oh, that would be nice,” said Badriya. “We could go out riding 
at his place; he said they have horses.” 

“But you haven’t got any riding clodies here,” said Mahmoud. 
His voice betokened a resistance of feeling rather than one of fact. 

“We can buy her a kit,” said Sheikh Ahmed. 

He was quiet again, sullenly. He thought of other objections to 
make; there were more exciting places in England than a quiet 
spot in Kent; they wouldn’t have time to visit all the places they 
waiited to see if they went to this place. . . . But he began to feel 
ashamed of himself for feeling so absurdly, unwarrantably 
jealous. Was he going to behave like an old-fashioned Oriental 
husband, resent her looking on men or men admiring her — even 
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this fair, blue-eyed Englishman? Didn’t he, with ail his education 
and Western outlook, desire a modern marriage, an emancipated 
wife? . . . With these thoughts he charmed the snake into a 
sleepy hole, and that afternoon they went out and bought a riding 
kit for Badriya. 

“You didn’t sound very pleased when I told you about this 
place,” said his father. “Was there any reason? Didn’t you want 
to go there?” 

’"‘Oh no. I think it’ll be very nice,” he said, and the snake gave a 
little hiss which he tried not to hear. 

Two days later Mr Raikes came m his car at half-past five and 
drove them down to the White Cross Hotel near Sevenoaks. He 
offered the front seat beside him to Sheikh Ahmed, but the old 
man, having often noticed that Western courtesy required the chief 
lady passenger to sit beside the gentleman driver, pushed Badriya 
into it, saying, “You sit there. You’ll see better.” 

Sheikh Ahmed’s manners delighted Mr Raikes, who quickly 
conducted the other three into the back and jumped with alacrity 
into his own seat beside the brown houri. 

Mahmoud sat raging silently in the back, hating his father even 
more than he hated the Englishman. His reason was utterly power- 
less against this surge of ridiculous jealousy. Its arguments — sane, 
sober, civilised — merely shrivelled in the flames to which they were 
addres^d. Nothing could reconcile him to the thought that even 
for a casual hour the pleasure of Badriya’s proximity should be 
another’s and not his. And when the Englishman turned occa- 
sionally to ask her if she was comfortable or point out some- 
thing of interest on the road, and she answered or smiled back, 
his anger spurted a new flame. 

They were out of London now and passing lovely country, the 
green glowing with the gold of the slanting sun, but he had no 
eye for it. Mr Raikes turned round to ask them how they were feel- 
ing at the back, and Mahmoud could have murdered him for the 
insolence of his question. He could see from her back that Badriya 
was enjoying herself. She laughed several times at things the Eng- 
lishman said. . . . She could have declined to sit in front if she had 
wanted to; she could have said she wanted to sit with Miss Banner- 
man in the back. Why hadn’t she done that? Because she didn’t 
carej because she was a worthless slip of a stupid girl on account 
of whom he had thrown away his degree ! 

Mr Raikes saw them settled at the hotel, hovered round for a 
while offering sundry attentions, then tentatively announced his 
intention of departing in the near future, relying on Sheikh 



Ahmed’s Oriental courtesy to frustrate it— which of course it did. 
It being nearly dmner-time, and Mr Raikes having brought them 
all the way from London, it was in the circumstances unheard of 
that Mr Raikes should leave without partaking of food. Mr Raikes 
theiefoie stayed to dinner. 

“What about the riding?” he asked Badriya. “Well start with 
low fences that high; is that all nght? Could you jump tliat, do 
YOU ihmk^” 

She laughed. “A donkey could jump that,” she said, 

“Splendid ! I see you’re going to be brave,” 

“She’s bought a new suit of riding clothes,” said Sheikh Ahmed. 

“I don’t think I particularly want to ride,” said Mahmoud, 
knowing that it was in his hands to kill the project. More than 
anything at that moment, he wanted the Englishman to know 
that Badnya was his wife. That fact had not been mentioned 
before him yet, 

“Why don’t you want to ride?” said Sheikh Ahmed. 

“I think the weather is too hot for it, just now . . . we’ll see 
later.” 

Mr Raikes, while ignorant of Mahmoud’s status in relation to 
the girl, realised that his co-operation was necessary to the friendly 
motion of things, and that he must dierefore make up to him more 
tlian he had been doing. 

“What college were you at?” he asked with a new friendliness. 

Mahmoud told him. 

“Oh, I was at the House,” said Mr Raikes, introducing himself 
as a blood-cousin in the academic peerage. This Public-Schooi-and- 
Ancient-University snob gambit, as he called it, had always 
tickled Mahnioud. , . . “Oh, Rugby; I was at Winchester . , 
and the relationship is established, the jpositions in the family-tree 
of culture determined to mutual satisfaction, though perhaps 
sometimes with a little pang of jealousy among the barons towards 
the viscounts, as it were, or among the viscounts towards the dukes. 

“What did you read?” asked Mr Raikes, seeking for further 
bonds. 

“P.P.E.” 

‘Tm afraid I couldn’t rise to that,” said Mr Raikes in modest 
truth, but also trying to ingratiate himself through modesty. “I 
read history and got a third; my tutor rather unkindly assured me 
that any fool could get a third in history; and I relied on his word. 

» . , You ve just taken Schools, haven’t you? I suppose you’ll get a 
first” c / 6 

“I wasn’t able to finish my exams. I was ill.” 
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“I t.ay, that was rotten luck. Fm sorry.” 

Mr Raikes was somewhat disconcerted that his overtures to the 
young man had struck such an unfortunate subject, and he natur- 
ally put down Mahmoud’s raoroseness to the distressing ex- 
periente of which he had just learned- He left shortly after, having 
invited them to spend the whole of Sunday at his home, which 
was three miles away. 

"When he was gone, Mahmoud, ignoiing his father and Badriya, 
turned to Miss Bannerman. 

“I suppose he thought he was being charmingly modest when 
he volunteered the inlormation that he was too stupid to get any- 
thing bettci than a third. . . . Did you think he was?” he asked 
with a touch of aggressiveness. 

“I don’t know,” she said, smiling. “I didn’t stop to analyse it.” 

“He wasn’t ... he was being very anoganl.” 

“Arrogant?” 

“Yes. It’s the old feudal mentality which I jfind just as offensive 
as intellectual conceit. In my country there’s a lot of intellectual 
conceit, which is the inferiority complex of the educated in a 
colonial territory; it’s their only prop against humiliation and in- 
security. But Englishmen like Mr Raikes have so much security 
in other ways, and are so safe from humiliation, that they enjoy 
glorying in their ability to dispense with brains. It’s enough that 
they are English; that they belong to the English upper class; that 
they have been to Eton and Christ Church; that they have an 
empire to provide them with careers which require ‘character’ and 
athletic skill more than intellect. . . . Isn’t that it?” 

She found him unusually bitter, and reacted in a light vein. 
“Gracious!” ihe said. “I confessed to you the other day that I 
hadn’t been clever enough to get more than a third; I hope you 
didn’t diink I was being arrogant too I” 

He laughed, already a little ashamed of his outburst. 

“No, no,” he said. “That’s different; you are a woman. What I 
said applies only to English men — or some of them,” 

He TCcame quiet, taking himself to task for the bitterness that 
had escaped from him, and which he knew to be the bitterness of 
a certain envy. In a way he could not help, he even admired Mr 
Raikes’ assurance and poise, and wished to think that he could be 
as intellectually modest, 

, . He took no notice of Badriya, and even when the two of them 
left alone in the lounge after dinner, he remained silent, 
\ ;v]feking away from her. 

Ipv She said, “You look angry. Why are you so quiet?” 



Anger fled from his heart and love lushed back. He turned 
round, smiling with the repentant tenderness that comes after 
anger, enchanted with her question, with the note of concern in it. 

“No,” he said, “of course I’m not angry. ... Do you like this 
place?” 

“Yes, but I don’t like it when you remain quiet and don’t speak 
to me. I tliink you are angry.” 

For answer he put out his hand and took heis, then looking 
round and seeing that the lounge was empty, he started stroking 
her arm up to the elbow. The little dimple in her elbow-pit looked 
entrancing. He sank a finger in it and tickled her. She giggled 
happily, then said, “Will you start teaching me to swim to- 
morrow?” In detailing the attractions of the place Mr Raikes had 
mentioned that there was a river with a lock close by, excellent for 
bathing. 

“Yes,” he said. “Tomorrow morning, before lunch.” 

She looked up at him with the intimacy of a naughty child and 
said, “Let’s go before breakfast; before the others have got up., 
very early. It will be nicer then; there will be no people.” 

“All right,” he said, delighted. “At six o’clock. Can you get up- 
at SIX r 

“Yes, the sun rises so early here,” 

“Very well, then; the one who wakes up first will knock on the 
other’s door — three knocks, like this. . . And he tapped a com 
spiratorial demonstration on the arm of the chair, looking very 
solemn. “And don’t tell anybody we are going; we can go and 
come back before they come down to breakfast.” Their eyes met 
in happy mischief, and when he pressed her hand, to his infinite 
joy her fingers tightened on his in return. 

“Which costume will you wear — ^the white or the yellow?” he 
asked. 

“The white,” she said. “No, the yellow ... the white . . , which 
do you think is the nicer?” 

“I can’t tell till I have seen you in both.” 

“What important conference is going on here?” they heard' 
Sheikh Ahmed saying behind them. Mahmoud dropped her hand" 
quickly and looked at his father to see if he had noticed anything. 
Sheikh Ahmed’s brows were lifted and his lids stretened in 
humorous solemnity, a pretended veil -through which gleamed 
happy secrets. 

“Nothing,” said Mahmoud casually, but glad that his father 
had seen, and now knew. And when a moment later Badriya leff 
them, the old man looked at his son In happy triumph and said ; 
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■‘You like the lassie now, eh? . , . you sly dog! You don’t think 
your father’s choice was so bad, after all? I am so happy, my son; 
1 can’t tell you how happy I am. And when we go back home, we 
shall have the biggest marriage feast they have yet seen in our 
country — I promise you that. I don’t mind if I spend a thousand 
pounds on it; by God, I don’t. And then you’ll go in to her and 
make her pregnant and bring me a grandson to give joy to my 
grey hairs. . . . Only be patient for a few weeks.” Then he added, 
rounding off his happiness, “And pray God it will be all right 
about your degree, as Mr Wentworth said.” 

Mahmoud knew that his upbringing had instilled into him 
something of the English inhibition about sex. In his country there 
was no such inhibition, no sense of shame about the physical facts 
of marriage. The language of the Koran was very explicit on the 
subject. There you did not vaguely lie’ with your wife or come to 
‘know’ her . . . and the word without any embarrassment— sipce 
it was the word of God — was often used in ordinary speech. 
People did not shrink from it. Fathers talked naturally to their 
sons of ‘making their wives pregnant’ and the sons found nothing 
coarse in it. But when his father said it now, he winced. He did 
not want his father to talk to him about anything like that. He did 
not want to think of it himself in those terms. He wanted it to 
remain private and secret and delicate. He hated ‘going in to her’ 
and the blunt statement of the biological consequences. And when 
his father said, “Just be patient for a few weeks,” he resented the 
suggestion that he was in a hurry, while every bit of him was cry- 
ing for it now, that night . . . crying for it in sweet anonymity, 
away from the feast of a thousand pounds and the loud publicity 
of the rape performance. 

He went into his room, facing hers across the passage, and lay 
down on the bed in his clothes, feeling splendidly victorious. Mr 
Raikes had shrivelled into insignificance. His fingers still tingled 
from the pressure of hers; his eyes in their depths still collected 
the streams of her laughter, happy, privately naughty, for him ! 
She had said, “It will be nicer then; there will be no people.” She 
: wanted to be with Hm alone ! 

, , He looked at his watch. It was eleven. In another seven hours 
i he would be knocking on her door, or he would hear the three 
little knocks on his, if he was still asleep . . . but he wouldn’t be 
asleep. He would be up at five. 

Suddenly his heart jumped. Three little taps had sounded on his, 
door. He looked at his watch again, quickly, thinking he might 
have swooned away the seven hours and come to morning already. 
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But it was five past eleven, and again came the three little taps. He 
leapt to the door and opened it quietly. Badriya in her dressing- 
gown greeted him with the same naughty smile o£ conspiracy, and 
without waiting for him to say anything slipped in, saying, “’Shut 
the door !” He fumbled for die handle and shut it. 

“Look,” she said, laughing, “I’ve come to show you. This is tlic 
white costume.” And she drew back her dressing-gown. 

“It’s beautiful,” he said, weak with excitement, gazing at the 
exquisite brown figure startlingly clasped in its two belts of white. 
“You look lovely in it.” He remained motionless where he stood, 
not daring to look again at the frank, unashamed peep of her rtavel 
just above the lower belt. 

“Now I’ll go back and put on the yellow, and you shall say 
which I am to wear tomorrow.” She opened the door and slipped 
out before he could speak again. He remained standing at the door 
where she had left him, trembling with the hammer-beats of his 
heart and hearing nothing else in the silence. They beat with the 
unbearable throb of climax. They beat with a wild, urgent sense 
of opportunity not to be stilled. And they beat, before her dis- 
arming childishness and the fifteen years of her age which he could 
not forget, with a sick fear and shame that paralysed him. When 
they had returned from the cinema at Oxford, her childish pleasure 
with the film had filled him with a compassion which drove out 
desire. But a new, sharp desire, eager to possess, had sprung from 
his jealousy in the car, and was now battling with the new com- 
passion over the innocent-naughty mannequin display of the 
bathing-suits in furtive flits across the passage. 

The second time she did not knock. He just saw the handle of 
the door turning before she slipped in. Again she stepped a few 
feet away and drew back the dressing-gown. 

“Which is nicer?” she asked. “Which shall I wear?” And she 
looked down the length of her figure to accompany his eyes. 

He liked the yellow more. The white on the brown was more 
brilliant, more arresting, but a little harsh and cold, brilliant with 
the hard dazzle of ice. The yellow toned warmly into the brown 
skin, with a soft glow, like candle-light on old oak. 

“Wear this one,” he said. 

“This is the one I like best too,” she said, pleased, and sfie was 
about to slip out again, when he said gently, “Don’t go,” 

They looked at each other mutely, with the needle-point of 
meaning which instinct has given men and w'omen to replace 
.speech in the imperative moment. Then she dropped her eyes, and 
he, knew that she was not merely a childt. He came forward and; 
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lifted her left hand, holding it in both his, and while she still 
looked on the ground, said : 

“You asked me when we wei-e alone in the lounge if I was 
angry, and I said I wasn’t, but that wasn’t quite true. I had been 
angry.” 

She looked up quickly. “Angry with me?” 

“No,” he lied in part. “Not with you — but because I didn’t 
have you sitting next to me in the car. I was jealous, because J 
want you so much, . . . Do you want me, Badiiya?” 

Again her eyes fled in confusion to the floor, but he was not 
afraid to put his arms round her and press his mouth on her lips. 
He took her in between the sides of the dressing-gown and held 
her half-naked figure close, kissing her passionately. She did not 
kiss him back, but she let him kiss her, and he knew that she did 
not dislike it. But when a moment later he let go of her and went 
to the door and locked it, she started in alarm and ran to the door 
herself, saying, “No, no; you mustn’t do that ! Let me go,” 

“Why?” he asked miserably, pleading. “We are married.” 

She looked at him with a large wonder in her eyes, and said : 

“You can’t . . . you can’t come in to me without the proper 
ceremony at home.” 

He opened the door and she passed out. ... So she thought of 
it in those terms too! The pretended forcible seizure, the un- 
winding of the calico bands, the screams, the evidence of virginity I 
He shuddered to think of her swathed in the calico, fold upon fold, 
after the airy grace of the bathing-suit— her feet hennaed, her hair 
and body greased with scented oils, her head caparisoned in gold 
and strings of beaded jewellery . . . and that was what she wanted! 
That was her world, the world of their harem. Did he think that a 
few weeks in England had taken all that out of her? 

He saw in a moment of clarity that her apparent freedom, the 
refreshing things he liked in her now — ^the bicycle ride, the bathing 
conspiracy, the flitting across the passage in the new costumes, 
came from the child in her, the girl that had not become a 
woman yet — but that over her womanhood the shadow of the 
harem lay, clutching. . . . Could he save her from that clutch? She 
was young, and if she loved him he could win perhaps, but he 
would be alone fighting against centuries, fighting because he 
loved her now and because the lovely child that was still in her 
could, if preserved, if kept in the fresh ^nd uncorrupting air, 
.b«ome part of her womanhood and save it. 

He woke up at a quarter to five, and could not sleep again. The 
sun was already climbing over the tree-tops, which he could see 
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from his bed; and in the terrestrial silence, the bird music of the 
sunrise poured from the sky pure and vibrant, and so individuailv 
distinct from each lusty throat that the songster’s station in space 
could be guessed. Behind the thin coolness of the morning the hot 
flush of the coming day lay imminent. A blundering bee whirred 
into the room and was caught, going out, on die window-pane. Its 
blind instinct held by the light and ignorant of the mean mysteiv 
of glass, it began its fruidess whirrings up and down the im- 
penetrable luminosity. Mahmoud watched it for some time as it 
crawled bewildered, or took off and came on for a break-through 
again and again, or sank fadgued into the corner of the pane. 
Then he got up and with the tip of his pen pushed it gently out 
of the corner and over the edge. As though sucked by a vacuum, 
it vanished in an instant into its blue freedom and the next 
flower. 

He stood at the window, looking out on the young morning and 
its warbling, humming activity in field and wood before the world 
awoke. There were no people about anywhere. The road, which 
he could see beldng the hill, was empty of traffic. Nothing visible 
moved on the ground, but he could sense the secret quiver of life 
in the grass and hedges, and suddenly a rabbit darted out of the 
shadows under a group of elms, stood poised for a moment, then 
dived hopping into the sheltering grass, its shyness flashing a single 
note of contrast to the strident, secure audacity of the birds. 

A glowing, sharp awareness of all this beauty filled him. Every 
dew-point on the grass, every silver-point of music in the sky, 
pierced into his bloodstream, and the unseen pulses of life around 
him beat in his own heart. 

At ten to six he knocked on her door. He had to knock twice 
before she answered, then he waited just inside his room with the 
door half open. Ten minutes later she came out, and they went 
down quietly, talking in whispers. The hotel staff had not begun 
to stir yet. ‘ 

“Who will open for us?” she asked. 

“Fortunately we can open for ourselves,” There waa a bolt 
which he pushed back, then he turned the handle and they went 
out. The freshness of the morning outside was limpid and fragile 
like thin crystal. The air was filtered — ^unbelievably, endlessly trans- 
parent, and held nothing in it but the sunshine and the laughter 
of the birds; and in the low slant of the light colour lay on every- 
thing like a miracle. He noticed her catching her fareatli in wonder, 
and even the clattering passage of a van as they turned to walk 
down the road seemed no desecration. 
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They walked along the road for a while, then turned into the 
path that led across the fields to the river. 

“Why are you silent?” he said, noticing a strain in her manner. 

She did not answer for a moment, then said, “I thought you 
might be angry with me,” 

He took her hand and they walked in silence for some time. 

“I thought,” she said timidly, “that perhaps you wouldn’t want 
to teach me to swim now because I didn’t stay with you last night. 
... I woke up before six, but I waited to see if you still wanted 
to come.” 

A thickness in his thioat prevented him from speaking. There 
was no one in sight around them. Stopping in the path, he drew 
her to him. She looked up slowly and her lips came to meet his. 

“You like me?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“Not just because I am your cousin, as you said that day in the 
taxi?” 

She shook her head. 

“And you’re glad to be married to me?” 

“Yes,” she said, looking away, then cried, “Look, a rabbit!” 
Another rabbit had ventured into the open, only to scuttle away 
immediately, flashing its white tail at them in long swerving 
springs that plunged it into cover again. She laughed happily, 
watching it bound and disappear. 

“How shy it is 1” she said. Then she became aware of the birds, 
and said, “It’s like in our country after the rains; there are so 
many of them and they are so gay.” 

They walked with a new gaiety themselves, and soon reached 
the river behind the lock, under a high wall of trees. In the still 
surface every leaf was mirrored. 

“Now, you can tell how the fishes are feeling this morning,” he 
said, “If they are as gay and cheeky as the birds, they will come 
and tickle your toes.” And as she screamed in laughing alarm, he 
asked, “Where is your costume?” 

“I’ve got it on under my dress,” she said. 

He went behind a tree and put on his, and when he came back 
she was standing on the bank, her figure zoned in brown and 
,, yellow, looking at her shadow in the water, where her breasts, 
cupped in the yellow, looked like fresh half-lemons, 
ftif, “I am afraid,” she said, “it will be cold.” 

will go in first,” he said, “and find out what the bottcan is 
and where you can come in.” He dived, shattering the surface, 
’^wam back to the bank and walked about feeling the depth 
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with his feet. The brown and yellow zones oi her figure rippled 
in crazy corrugations, the lemon cones bobbed up and down in 
the dancing water. 

“Here,” he said. “Come down here; this way.” 

“Is It very cold?” 

“No, give me your hand and step down on this ledge.” 

She gave him her hand, put one foot on the ledge and dipped 
the other in gingerly, sloping her pink-capped toes, then drew it 
out screaming. 

“Come on,” he said, and pulled her down. She tumbled in, 
crying and laughing, immersed to the level of the yellow circle on 
her thigh, gasping from shock, her feet shrinking from the slime 
that slithered between the toes. 

“Let me go,” she wailed. “Fm cold ! ” 

“You’ll get used to it in a moment; dip your whole body 
quickly, and you won’t feel cold any more — like this. , . And he 
sank himself to the neck in one movement, pulling her down with 
him. She jumped up, panting, glistening and uttering little laugh 
ing screams, shaking the water from her eyes. Then she cried: 

“It’s nice now. Oh, it’s lovely.” And she dipped herself again 
and again, bending her knees and sinking slowly, then jumping 
up, exhilarated with vigour. “Now, I must swim; teach me,” she 
said, attuned to the water. Her shoulders gleamed in the wetness. 

He put out his hand and she lay on it and sprawled and 
splashed, puffing, choking, blowing water out of her mouth and 
laughing. Then he made her lie on her back, stiff and straight, 
with her arms spread out, to teach her to float. And she remained 
stretched out rigidly as bidden as long as she felt his hand under 
her back; but the moment he tried to withdraw it, she doubled 
up floundering, and her arms went for his neck; then he caught 
her and stood her on her feet. 

“You mustn’t do that,” she scolded, “I should sink 1 Don’t 
leave me.” 

“Do you think I would really let you sink?” 

“No . , she said, pouting, “but it feels as if I’m going to. I 
don’t like it.” 

“You look very pretty when you do this,” he said. 

“Do what?” 

He stuck out his lips in a solemn pout, and when she laughed 
he took her in his arms and kissed her. They were waist deep in 
the water, and he held her tight against his bare chest. But her 
lips were cold and trembling, and when he released her he saw 
tfeit they had gone blue from the cold. He took her out quicHy 
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and ran with her in the sun until her warmth came back. Then 
they lay down on the grass. 

“Oh, it’s nice like this,” she said, stretching her limbs to the 
day, “The sun is now hot as in our country, but the grass is cool.” 

They were soli alone in this gieen world, except for die birds 
and the rabbits they could not see. Here she was not a woman of 
the harem, with greased hair, but a lovely girl of the fields dipped 
in water and sunshine, and growing out of the grass. Even her 
fifteen years did not seem wrong in this bed of nature, ripe and 
tender m the young morning and the young summer. 

He said to her, “I don’t want our marriage to be like all the 
other nianiages in our country. I don’t w'ant a lot of people to be 
there watching us, waiting outside when we go into our room. I 
want us to be alone . . . like this. Isn’t it much nicer.?” 

She looked away from him, but he held her face and turned 
it so that their eyes met. 

“Isn’t it?” he repeated. 

She nodded, and a great sudden softness came upon her as he 
gathered her into his arms and her warm body felt the warmth of 
his in the cool grass. 

After that, he came to her room every night when the others 
were asleep, and they slept together till the dawn, when they went 
down to the river and bathed. The joy of this secret love, stolen 
from a traditional marriage, smuggled night after night across 
the hotel passage, behind the back of the old customs, filled the 
nights with sweet magic and the days with serene contentment 

And his jealousy exorcised by the proud possession of love, he 
found to his surprise that he was looking forward with satisfaction 
to Sunday and the reappearance of Mr Raikes. 



PART II 


CHAPTER I 

A SANDSTORM had been blowing over the town the whole night. It 
had come as usual after a tense, stifling calm the previous after- 
noon. For several hours not a crease had appeared in the glassiness 
of the river, not a feather had stirred in the motionless heat; and 
the air had lain in a massive deadlmess on everything, almost too 
heavy to breathe, pressing out the body’s moisture on lawns and 
terraces, but refusing to dry it. And then, into the great dark 
vacuum the desert had been sucked and its invisible mountains of 
fine orange and chocolate dust had come rolling. When they came 
by day, it looked as though the Himalayas had suddenly dissolved 
into their component particles and swept down on the world like 
a mad sea. But at night, the boiling evolutions of the advancing 
wall could not be seen. . . . Suddenly, in the black stillness, you 
heard a few leaves crackle, a branch flap the walls, and you smell 
dust; and a moment later the ocean of sand was upon you, lashing, 
stinging, drowning everything. For hours the desert poured itself 
into you through every aperture and crack in your house and body, 
found your face under the pillow, powdered your hair, kohled your 
eyes, blocked your nostrils, piled up in drifts within your ear and 
left grit in your teeth. 

The Chief Secretary, Sir William Carter, had weathered the 
storm sleeping on the roof. The choice on such occasions was be- 
tween the comparatively dust-free and oven-hot air of the bed- 
room, stirred by the electric fan, and the comparatively cool whip- 
ping of the dust hurricane on the roof; and Sir William was 
among those who preferred the latter. Like the natives, he shrouded 
himself completely in his top sheet and buried his head under 
the pillow. 

He got up at sunrise and came down to have tea with the young 
District Commissioner, who was staying with him and who had 
slept indoors. Sir William was a bachelor and often had unmarried 
officials staying with him in his large house on the river front— 
District Commissioners in the capital on a few days’ duty, friends 
passing through when going on leave or returning, new recruits for 
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whom accommodation had not yet been found. At fifty, and 
despite twenty-eight years in the country, he was still youthful in 
spirit and liked surrounding himself with young company. And 
the young officials liked him and flocked around him because he 
was brilliant, witty and enormously human. In any stuffy atmo- 
sphere his humour filtered through the tiniest crack. On the stiffest 
occasion, when you were standing in levee dress on the steps of the 
1 palace suffocating with the heat and pomp of protocol, or drink- 
ing the solemn tea of a garden party, he could from twenty yards 
away give you a wink, almost a leer, from his tanned, unofficial, 
weather-beaten face, that pricked the huge balloon instantly. And 
though the second man in a colonial government, he could give 
the same wink to one of his many friends among the natives. 

When he went into his bedroom, his servant Babikr, who had 
accompanied him on his many travels and transfers for fifteen 
years, was dusting the dressing-table. 

“Good morning, Babikr,” said Sir William, feeling the corners 
of his mouth gummed together with the moistened dust* 

“Good morning, Your Excellency,” said Babikr, who was tall, 
good-looking and dignified. “Very bad storm last night.” He 
passed on with his feather-duster to the chest of drawers and 
wardrobe. 

Sir William looked at himself in the glass. He was very dark for 
an Englishman, had an almost Indian complexion and cast of 
features, except for the grey-blue eyes which now looked more 
than usually incongruous out of the rim of chocolate dust around 
them. 


“By God, Babikr,” he said, “I am greener than you this morn- 
ing. 1 only lack the tribal marks on the cheek to make me pass for 
a cattle-owning Arab from the western provinces,” He used, like 
the natives, the Arabic word for green to describe the brown 
resultant from Arab and negro fusion. Then he cut with his 
finger two parallel marks through the dust on each cheek, and 
turned to face Babikr, saying, “What think you.? Isn’t that so, 
by God?” 

Babikr permitted his delight a respectful grin, saying : 

“Walkhi, just so, Your Excellency.” 

“ Is Mr Martin up ? ” 

; , “He’s just gone down, Your Excellency, and the tea is ready.” 
•'a .Sir William went into the bathroom to give his face a rub with 
sponge and brush his teeth. Shaving and the bath could wait 
tea, but this was imperative now. He enjoyed starting the 
^ pleasantry with Babikr. He had no illusions 



about Babikr’s ethics in relation to his cigarettes and whisky, and 
he suspected that when they were on trek Babikr used to make 
his iittle commission on purchases from the market. But these 
could ail be considered as legitimate perquisites; and were cer- 
tainly considered so by Babikr himself, whose honesty was quite 
adamant in regard to cash left lying about, encroachment on which 
could not be juggled out of the category of theft, 

Rex Martin was waiting downstairs in the large sitting-room 
which ran across the house from north to south between the two 
verandahs, and whose large doors and windows were now open to 
capture the brief coolness of the morning after the storm. Sir 
William came down in red native slippers and a green dressing- 
gown, his bald copper head burnished from the sponging it had 
just had. When he was not grinning, his face below the bronze 
slope had a fine intellectual look. It was a spaie face, round at the 
top, but coming to two firm points in the chin and the nose, and 
the head was massive and roundly moulded, with the fringe of 
hair at the back forming a wide V round the bronze bareness, 

“Fd give anything,” he said, leering at Martin as he sat down, 
“to see Maria getting up from her bed on a morning like this. 
I often peer across, but you can’t see much through the lattice 
screen.” The vulgar mischief of the smile rippled in circles round 
his india-rubber lips. 

“Is Lady Jupiter living next-door pow? Since when.^” 

“Since Jupiter was promoted.” The two of them, visualising the 
most ungodlike form of Beresford-Jones, burst into laughter while 
Sir William poured the tea. Then Sir William said : 

“That’s misleading, you know. I rather think I slipped up at 
the christening; in fairness to poor Bunny, it should have been, 
‘Lady Maria Jupiter’.” 

Rex Martin lit a cigarette and Sir William filled his pipe. 
Outside the sun was rising in a sky of charred orange, 
still murky from the settling dust. Shorn of its sword-like 
flames, it climbed like a large, pale disc, clear-rimmed witii'- 
out its corona. But you could feel the veiled, fierce threat of its 
virility beginning to pierce through. The mass movement of the 
wind had gone, but occasionally a lingering tongue licked the 
verandah, and a few wreaths of dust spiralled up from the warm- 
ing tiles. A grey, powdery dullness lay on the greenery of the 
garden; dimming even the glazed leaves of the great maho^ny 
tree and the crumpled scarlet blooms of the canna. It was a dirty, 
gritty world about to be clutched in a scorching hand.^ I 
“Are you going to her party this evening,'’” Martin asked, 
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“Oh, it’s today, is it? Yes, Fil drop in for a few minutes. I 
must, i cut the last one, and she was very angry. Like every snob, 
she*s terribly vulnerable.” 

“Didn’t she try to marry you to a younger sister a few years 
ago?” Trying to marry Sir William to sonaebody or other W'as a 
perennial enterprise in the town, and like every great enterprise it 
had Its promoters and opponents. The opponents usually were those 
who had already tried and failed, or those who were not yet ready 
to enter the field with their candidates. 

‘T was warned of my danger by Mrs Cartwright,” said Sir 
William. Mrs Cartwright belonged to the former camp. 

“The old cat!” said Martin. “Wouldn’t Maria just love to tear 
out her eyes if she knew I” 

“She knew,” said Sir William, “I told her.” 

“You didn’t!” 

“I conveyed it to her, diplomatically.” 

After the tea and the six o’clock news from London, Sir Wil- 
liam shaved, bathed, and went out in shorts and open-collared 
shirt for the walk which he often took along the river front before 
breakfast when he had an important day ahead of him. It soothed 
him before the coming heat and stress — the rhythm of his springy 
walk, the broad peaceful sweep of the river, with its broad low 
sailing boats that passed majestically on an even keel, the water- 
wheel that droned away its monotonous ’cello music under the 
palms. ... He had a Council meeting that morning on a crucial 
issue. It was to decide whether the Legislative Assembly, which 
the Government had agreed in principle to set up, was to be a 
reality or not. His progressive policy had won the day so far as to 
get the Assembly accepted by Council as a scheme on paper, but 
the diehards were still strong and determined to fight every inch 
of the way, beating out their well-known tune — ‘premature’ . . . *it 
isn’t time yet’ . . . ‘you can’t begin to run before you can walk’. 
But he knew it was more than time if the country was not to go 
sour on them, time to have an Assembly with genuine powers and 
native ministers responsible to it, time to put natives into many 
of the higher administrative posts, time to show the people that 
Britain was sincere. For years the guiding principle of his policy 
had been to do things in time, not to wait and haggle and offer 
phantoms until there was nothing but a blind, emotional hatred all 
round to treat with. 

"Walking along the river bank, passing the large houses of the 
senior British officials of his class, monuments of an early im- 
iperial age, he wondered how many of his colleagues really saw 
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the truth so plain to him— that that imperial age was irretrievably 
gon^j that vast changes were taking place in the world which 
before many decades would bring the British Empire, as a colonial 
system, to a final end; and that the choice before Britain was 
whether that end was to be one of bitterness, blood and rum, or a 
peaceful, friendly transformation into a new relationship with her 
former dependencies. . . - He was sure that some of them, like the 
Major-General and Beresford-Jones, were congenitally incapable of 
seeing that, and believed that Englishmen would for ever con- 
tinue to play golf and drink pink gin and read the Daily Telegraph 
and the Sporting and Dramatic^ under African and Asian skies 
canopied by the Union Jack. But even among the intelligent ones 
who saw where things were going, there were few who realised 
how definitely near and certain the end was. The majority saw it 
as an ultimate, very vaguely ultimate, eventuality. Often, when he 
saw them over their cocktails and bridge in the evening, at the 
club or in each other’s houses, they reminded him of the French 
aristocracy before the Revolution. It would be like that at Lady 
Jupiter’s that evening . . . and because his policy had made a 
certain headway, the reactionaries were now up in arms against 
him. In sections of the Service there was an ‘anti-Carter’ movement, 
stone-walling, sabotage. It was going to be a difficult Council 
meeting that morning. ... He bit hard on the pipe which he held 
extinct between his teeth, and above the white-rimmed circle of 
his eyes the jutting eyebrows bristled slightly. Two litde wiry tufts 
always stuck out of them at the corners, pointing away from the 
curve of the bone. 

'Vy’hile Sir William was taking his walk, an old friend of his. 
Sheikh Ayyoub Shendi, was sitting on the verandah of his house 
across the river, drinking his early morning coffee and smoking 
his third cigarette. Like the Chief Secretary, he had spent the 
night in the open, swathed in a sheet on his palm-matted bed in 
the garden, but something other than the storm had kept him 
awdkc most of the night. 

As usual, his daughter Aisha had brought him the little tray 
carrying the earthenwa're coffee-pot and the squat bell-shaped cup, 
and he sat smoking and pouring himself one cup after another. 
The cup was a miniature bowl without a handle, and his old hand 
shook as he lifted it by the rim, between his thumb and index- 
finger, But lifelong practice had left in his wrist a sensitive sense of 
balance for this operation, and by an apparent miracle not a drop 
was spilt though the fluid touened the rim. He did not sip his 
coffee. He took it in the only way he could enjoy a hot drink— in 



long, hissing wjcks, almost atomibing the hot liquid between the 
nm oi the cup and his lips; and as he was preoccupied that morn- 
ing, the hissing was longer and louder than usual, just as the 
smoke went deeper into his lungs when he inhaled. 

He had not told the women oi the family — his wife and two 
daughters— -about the letter he had had from his son, Amin, the 
day before. And of his five other sons, two were still students at 
the college and two away in the provinces. Only the eldest was in 
the town. He was the local district judge, a man of forty now and 
with a large family of his own. He was the first person to whom 
Sheikh Ayyoub naturally turned for consultation in this crisis. He 
had sent him a message the evening befoie, and was expecting 
him to come on his way to the court. 

He took the letter out of his pocket and read it again, then 
folded it and inserted it under the coffee tray, ready to be handed 
to his son as soon as he came. ... So that was the result of send- 
ing Amin to be educated in England — marrying an English girl 
and afraid to come back ! Giving your son every advantage, and 
then losing him! And what did he want with an English wife, 
anyhow? Weren’t there girls enough in his country? An English 
wife f 

He had repeated the phrase in anger and incredulity, but some 
of its echoes in his mind carried a strange thrill of pride, and he 
repeated again, with le.ss anger but morh incredulity, “An English 
wife!” . . - almost smiling to himself. Then he lifted the round, 
glazed coffee-pot, pom-ed himself another cup and replaced it on 
its beaded-lifebelt stand. The rich red of its bottom was darkened 
by the fire like the bowl of an old briar pipe, and as it rested side- 
ways on its stand, the long neck slanted gracefully above the table. 

When he finished the coffee, he called for a jug of water for his 
ablutions. Though he had now a modern bathroom in the house, 
and there was a wash-basin in the wall at the bottom of the veran- 
dah, he needed the jug for washing his feet, which he still did in 
the manner he had learned in his youth. He rinsed his mouth and 
washed his hands at the wash-basin, pulling back the large epis- 
copal sleeves of his white calico shirt and tucking them well above 
die long skinny forearms. Then he sat on the edge of the verandah 
floor, put his feet out in turn over the edge and washed them, 
’ '^ith one hand he poured the water from the slender spout of the 
tin jtig, and with the other he washed, rubbing the foot 'all over 
and meticulously between the toes, 

; , With all the orifices and extremities of the body thus purified 
more private ablutions he had already performed on getting 
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up), he went into his room and piayed on his old Bokhara rug, 
which for thirty years had been reseived for this purpose. His tali, 
thin figure, barefooted, erect m the long white shirt, and his black 
bony face, fringed and cut across with a spaise growth of tvhiie 
hair, had a saintly dignity as it spoke to God and faced the birth- 
place of his Prophet one thousand miles to the east. The words 
tame with quiet ferVour, unstaled by repetition— “In the name of 
God, the All Merciful, All Compassionate, the E,uler of the Day 
of Judgment ... I testify that theie is no God but Allah and that 
Mohammed is the Messenger of Allah . . . God is Great, God is 
Great. . And before that greatness, the tall figure knelt and 
knelt again, and the erect back bent down until the old black head 
touched the ground and the white beard mingled with the red and 
black pattern of the Bokhara rug. 

Plis consciousness of the presence of God was immediately fol- 
lowed, as he was slipping his feet into the red slippers again, by 
his consciousness of the presence of his son, the district judge, on 
the verandah. For the district judge was six foot two and weighed 
sixteen stone. He also walked briskly, with a charging gait, his 
head slighdy bent, puckered in thought, but ready in an instant to 
bellow out laughter. Somebody must have spoken to him at the 
gate, for the house shook suddenly with his happy thunder. Sheikh 
Ayyoub came out, and the lingering smile of the district judge 
ceased to linger when he saw his father’s serious countenance. 

“What’s the matter, Yaba,” he asked. “Anything wrong''” 

“I had this letter from Amin yesterday,” said Sheikh Ayyoub. 
“Read it.” They sat down at the table, the district judge squeez- 
ing himself into a cane chair of conventional size. He put on his 
glasses and read, and his face puckered. His eyes were rather small 
in the large face, and when it puckered they slanted narrowly with 
a Chinese glint. But now, after narrowing, they suddenly sprang 
out. 

“God is Great!” he said, more in astonishment than in anger. 
“This is news ! By God, this is news !” 

“And what is your opinion, Saleh; can we stop him from doing 
it? If you and I were to write to him ... or shall we cable?” 

“Is he writing to ask for your permission so that you ma;^ be 
able to stop it? He just tells you that he’s going to do it. Tms is 
how the English marry. They inform their parents. They don’t 
seek their permission or listen to them. It seems that this is what 
our Amin has learned at Oxford!” The district judge was not 
horrified. Even his apparent condemnation of the marrying habits 
of die English young had an undertone of approval, springing 
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from tile lack o£ felicity in his own married life, and Amin was 
his favourite brother. 

“But a girl of an alien race, an English girl, a Nazarene!” 

“And since when did love go back for a passport when it saw a 
frontier? Isn’t a man a man and a woman a woman when they 
come together, be they white or black or yellow?” Saleh fixed his 
father with a look of mature wisdom based on the experience of 
others. 

“Couldn’t the Government stop it?” Sheikh Ayyoub, like most 
men of his generation among the natives, ascribed to their Govern- 
ment an omnipotence and a reach of jurisdiction second only to 
Allah’s. Vaguely, he believed that a word from the Governor- 
General to Whitehall could prevent the marriage from taking 
place. At the back of his mind he also believed that the Govern- 
ment would want to stop this marriage. No native had married an 
English girl before. The Government might think it an insult to 
the English that this should happen — ^much worse than that an 
Englishman should marry a native girl, as one or two eccentric 
district commissioners in the remoter parts of the country had 
done. In the native mentality, there was something physically 
humiliating about the position of the woman in marriage, an in- 
dignity inherent in the sexual act. And Sheikh Ayyoub, in his awe, 
felt uneasy at the thought of his son inflicting this indignity on the 
Government and the British race. 

“The Government prevent it?” said his son, whose generation 
and profession were better informed on the limits of governmental 
authority. “How can the Government prevent it? It has nothing 
to do with them, a marriage taking place in England.” 

“But they could prevent it from taking place here, couldn’t 
they?” 

“Not officially, not legally. How could they? . . , But if the two 
were coming to get married here and the Government knew of it 
and wanted to prevent it, they could stop the girl from com- 
ing into the country. Or if something like that started here, the 
Government could send the girl away.” 

“M’m,” said Sheikh Ayyoub, dwelling at some length on the 
second ‘m’, which meant that he was pondering something still 
at some distance from the surface. . . . “And they would do it, 
would they not?” 

“They might . . . but it hasn’t arisen yet.” 

“They would not like a son of the country to marry an English 
girl.” 

“Maybe, but there are no race laws in our country, no colour 



bar. . • • That’s because there are no white settlers, as in Kenya 
and South Africa. The British have no home here; they are just 
temporary— rulers who come and go,” 

“But while they are here, they wouldn’t want a native to mar^y 
one o£ the rulers.” 

“I am not saying they would like it, but whether they would 
interfere officially would, in my opinion, depend on the circum- 
btances of the case. I’ve come to know the British very well. They 
are a practical people. They don’t go by general rules. They prefer 
to iudge each case on its merits ... on its merits. Now, if it were 
a case of the son of Abu Osman, next door, and the daughter of 
the Governor-General. . . . Ha! Hal Ha!” The sixteen stone 
shook with the mighty explosion, delighted with the quaintness 
of the example. 

“By God, they would still mind, I am saying, if it were you and 
the daughter of Mr Swinnerton.” Mr Swinnerton was the sanitary 

said the district judge, seeing that there would be diffi- 
culties. The puckered look of reflection had instantly replaced the 
great laughing billows, and it seemed amazing that so much mov- 
ing volume could come to rest so swifdy, almost like a locomotive 

stopping dead in mid-career. , , , , , 

Their thoughts, approaching by devious routes, had now met 
before the real crux of the situation. Neither of them was irre- 
concilably horrified at the thought of the marriage itself. Saleh 
had noted with approval that his proposed sister-in-law would be 
an Oxford graduate, and the mention of the unpopular but useful 
Uncle Leopold had not failed to make an impression, both on 
him and his father. Any strangeness they felt about this alliance 
was offiet by a secret flattering feeling that it would bring them, 

together with its awkwardness, a certain prestige. 

“If he wants to marry an English girl,^ said Sheikh Ayyoub, 
“let him marry an English girl. . . . But is this a reason why he 
should not come back and live m his country.? He says Pans 
would be a good place for his painting! By God, do you see this 
nonsense? Is this going to be his career, messing about with paints 
on paper, like children ! Is this a man’s work? 

“In the West it can be an honourable career, said Saleh. 
“West what? And honourable career, what? said Sheikh 
Ayyoub,- categorically rejecting this aspect W«t«n y AaW n- 

“Is this what he spent three years at ,™tvh?craine 

that money on his education so that he should end up by becoming 

a . . . a . . . decorator !” 
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‘‘That's not the real reason. He is afraid to come here with an 
linglish wife.” 

“Ay, that he is. You have named it. Maybe she doesn’t want to 
come. She knows our customs are different from hers.” 

“Maybe,” The judge was thinking rather that she would fear 
the customs of her own people in a colony. 

“It is natural for a woman not to wish to leave her home.” 

“She will be leaving it, anyhow, if they go to live in Pans.” 

“Ah, but It is all the same there; it is all West, isn’t it?” 

After a moment, Saleh said : 

“If you have no objection to the marriage, we could at least 
write and press him to tome. That is different from urging him 
to give the girl up; if we try to stop him from marrying, it will 
only confirm him in his determination not to return. But if he 
knew that he would find a welcome from us for both him and his 
wife, he might change his mind. Isn’t that so?” 

“Ay, but It is no use assuring him of our welcome, if we don't 
know what sort of welcome the Government will give them. Per- 
haps they won’t let her come into the country at all.” 

“They won’t do that if she is already his wife. They can’t do it.” 

“But would they employ him?” 

“If they didn’t, the Nationalist Press would raise against them 
the clamour of the resurrection day. They daren’t risk it just 
when the Assembly is being set up; and I don’t think Sir William 
Carter would stand for victimisation.” 

“M’m,” said Sheikh Ayyoub, and was silent for a moment; 
then he continued, “But we must be sure of that. I don’t like to 
have any unpleasantness with the Government afterwards.” Sheikh 
Ayyoub wanted to see if the idea that had occurred to him would 
also occur to his son, thus confirming his judgment, and was 
gratified when the next moment the judge said : 

“Why don’t you go and see Sir William Carter? He’s an old 
friend of yours.” 

“You think it would be a good idea.^” 

‘ “It’s the only way of finding out what you want to know. He’s 
a very reasonable man.” 

“Very well, then; I will go at once.” 

“And I will go in and see my mother for a moment,” said 
Saleh. “But I must hurry; half the usurers in the town are appear- 
-• Ing before me this morning, and their speech is as abundant as 
" the interest they charge, God curse them.” 

;f j.- tell her anything. She doesn’t know yet Well see first 

Sir Carter says.” 



The light side of the siiuiition s,ttiick the divtiitl judge us hi 
rose, and he chuckled aflectionately, hliaking his h&ul, billowing 
gently and saying with great, good humour, “May God make you 
staice, O Amin . . . banging my mother an English daughter' 
lu law.” 


CHAPTER n 

Sill William had just hnahed his breakfast when Babikr came and 
told him that Sheikh Ayyoub Shendi wished to see him privately 
lor a few moments. The Chief Secretary had first known Sheikh 
Ayyoub twenty-five years before, when he was' an assistant dis- 
tiict commissioner in the town. And when Amin had gone to 
Oxford, to Sir William’s own college, he had given him a letter of 
introduction to the Warden. 

The two men met with the customary, effusion of greetings, at 
which Sir William had become quite an adept — not from official 
hypocrisy, but from a genuine reciprocation of warmth in the 
natural medium — ^and the repetition of which occupied from one to 
two minutes m something like the following combinations and 
permutatioL>: 

“How are you, Sheikh Ayyoub, how is it with you?” 

“Well, thank God; and how are things with Your Excellency? 
Pray God, you are well. Pray God your people arc well.” 

“Praise be to God, and how are yours; how are your sons?” 

“Thanking God, they are well, and seeking your approval. Pray 
God you are in good health . . . pray God there is nothing amiss.” 

“Nothing amiss, thank God; pray God nothing amiss with you. 
1 hope your sons' are well ... I have been longing to see you.” 

“My longing has been the greater. May it always be God’s 
will that you prosper. It is a long time since I saw you last. God be 
my witness, my yearning to see you has been great.” 

“God be my witness too, so has mine, Sheikh Ayyoub. How is 
the market these days? Pray God your affairs continue to flourish,” 

“Thank God, there is nothing amiss.” 

Here, as usual, there was a slight pause, a sort of half-time 
breather, while both sides recuperated for the second round which 
began ih a moment, flowing naturally in Arabic, without an effort, 
until the subject was exhausted from every conceivable angle. Then 
there was a moment of reminiscence, in which the two old-stagers 
reminded each other of amusing incidents in their common past — 
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that joke about what’s-his-name when the two of them sat together 
on the Rates Assessment Board, and the speech made by so-and-so 
when the Chief Secretary was entertained to luncheon the previous 
year by the Chamber of Commerce, and so on. At last Sir William 
said: 

“And how's your son who is in England? He is coming back 
this year, isn’t he?” 

Sheikh Ayyoub cleared his throat, aimed at the window, which 
was about six feet from his chair, and propelled through it a clean, 
almost invisible bullet of sputum. Sir William was quite familiar 
with this performance, and it did not disgust him. It astounded 
him. They did it so superbly that his feeling was always one of 
admiration, and it really was cleaner, he thought, than doing it 
into a handkerchief. 

“He was, Your Excellency,” said Sheikh Ayyoub. “But now I 
don’t know; I am not sure.” 

“Why? What has happened?” 

“He has brought me a great headache. It is about him I wish to 
speak to you. . - . He wants to marry an English girl, a fellow 
student of his at Ixford. I only learned of it yesterday.” He looked 
at the Chief Secretary’s face to see the effect of his announcement. 

“Really?” said Sir William, and Sheikh Ayyoub was not sure 
what he meant by it. The surprise was easy to see, but there seemed 
to be no immediate disapproval, rather perhaps a little friendly 
interest. Then Sir William added, “And he wants to stay in 
England?” 

“No. He says he will live in Paris, and work there with the 
Arabic Broadcasting Service,” He did not mention the picture- 
making, partly because he was ashamed of it and partly because 
he knew it was not the real reason and he wanted to confront the 
Chief Secretary with that. Sir William looked thoughtful without 
speaking for a moment, and then Sheikh Ayyoub added : 

“He is afraid to come back here with an English wife, Your 
Excellency.” 

“Afraid of you? Do you disapprove very much?” 

“Maybe he is afraid of me and thinks that we would not give 
him and his wife welcome; maybe he fears that his wife would 
not be happy here because our life is backward; and maybe he is 
afraid of you.” 

“Of us?” 

“Yes, of the Government, of the English here. It has never hap- 
pened that a native of our country married an Englishwoman.” 

Sheikh Ayyoub, having fired the decisive shot, waited for the 
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answer. Sir William drew silently at his pipe for a moment, then 
looked at the worried old man and said : 

“Until three years ago. Sheikh Ayyoub, it had never happened 
that a boy from this country went to Oxford ... a time comes for 
everything to happen. Isn’t that so.?” 

“Then can I tell him that the Government will not make diffi- 
culties for him if he comes home, and that he will find a job? I 
want Your Excellency’s assurance on that.” 

“Look, Sheikh Ayyoub. I have often thought that this sort of 
thing might happen, that one day it was bound to happen. It has 
happened in many other countries where we have been, and it was 
not to be expected that this country would be an exception. Only 
I hoped that when it did happen, the circumstances would be 
reasonably favourable — you know what I mean, nice people, good 
character, suitable to one another, so that it would not be a dis- 
agreeable affair, and there would be a good chance of its bringing 
happiness, because it cannot be an easy thing.” 

“That is very true, Sir Carter.” 

“Weil, it .seems to me that the circumstances could not have been 
better than in the case of your son, who has received the best 
English education and is marrying a girl from his own university. 
And I can promise you that there will be na hostility whatever 
from the Government. I can promise you this in the name of the 
Governor-General, to whom I shall mention the matter at the first 
opportunity. But, you know, we here are people, like you. You 
always think of us as ‘the Government’, but that is wrong; we are 
also people, Mr So-and-so and Mrs So-and-so; and as with you, some 
of us are reasonable and nice and some arc not; some have their 
noses in the air and stupid ideas in their brain.” Sir William 
demonstrated the posture and tapped the stupid heads by proxy. 

“Just so; just so,” said Sheikh Ayyoub, laughing. 

Sir William continued, “So, you see, though there will be no 
opposition from the Government — ^none whatever — some of our 
people will not like it and may not be very nice about it. He must 
not mind that; and if his wife is sensible, she will not mind it 
either. There will be quite enough people, I know, who will be 
nice to them. . , . And you, do you feel ail right about it yourself; 
you are not angry with him?” 

“God be my witness, Your Excellency, and I will speak frankly, 
it was a big shock at first. Of course, your women are greatly 
superior to ours and more civilised. Ours are ignorant, and yours 
are educated like the men, and it is an honour for my son to marry 
an English girl. But you can understand that people don’t like 
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their s,on to marry a stranger; and if they know the stranger to be 
a superior person, they feel both proud and afraid, because tlieir 
way of living may not be good enough for her. But Amm is not 
my only son; I have five besides him. He can live his own life with 
this English wife of his if he comes back. I shall write and tell 
liim that. We will not interfere with them, and she need not follow 
any of our customs that she does not like. , . . No, God be my 
witness, I am not angry.” 

“Well, we will both do our best for him, Sheikh Ayyoub,” said 
Sir William, moved by the candour and tolerant good sense of 
the old man. “He is doing a brave and difficult thing, and he will 
need help.” 

.A.S he rose to go, Sheikh Ayyoub said : 

“She seems to be a girl of good family; her uncle was once 
private secretary to the Governor-General of India . . . the Lord 
Kirzoim.” He could not help feeling that this connection put her 
on a higher level than the English in his own country, by as much 
as the majesty of the Indian Empire dwarfed the humble status 
of the former, and by as much as Lord Curzon (whose name and 
reputation were well known in the country from the time he was 
Foreign Secretary) towered above the local Governor-General. 

Half divining his trend of thought, the Chief Secretary said, 
“Was he really? . . . Then we must give her precedence over Mrs 
Charlton.” And with their friendly laughter ringing in each other’s 
ears the two men parted. 

Though, as he had said to Sheikh Ayyoub, Sir William was not 
altogether unprepared for the first case of intermarriage in the 
country, he’ could have hoped it would come at a less inopportune 
time. With all the Toiy camp reacting angrily to his policy of the 
moment and rallying its forces for a last-ditch stand, he could not 
welcome any additions to his burden. Until the Assembly was 
firmly established, the fewer causes of minor friction there were be- 
tween him and his opponents the better; and this marriage might 
easily cause trouble, not only with the English colony, but by 
repercussion with the nationalists, many of whom were them- 
selves in an angry mo,od and lining up for a vicious attack on the 
Assembly. Some unpl'easant little incident, a tactless word at a 
public place, and the itxtremist papers would instantly find a new 
channel for their vitripL But it had happened, and the best had 
IP be made of it. He frad absolutely no doubt that the Governor- 
j ' General would support him. The idea that a native boy, whom 
. : thfey had encouraged to (go to England for his education, should 
fen constrained to stay 'away from his country because he was 
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marrying an English girl horrified him. Such a thing would not 
happen while he was Chief Secretary. And if the fear came Jrom 
the girl, if she believed that her own people would make life d's 
agreeable to her in her husband’s country, something ought to be 
done to reassure hei ; somebody must get in touch with her. . . . 
He wondered how that could be done, if he should write to the 
Agency in London about it. 

By the e\ening the dust had settled down completely. The desert 
hordes had gone into the ground again, and the wdnJ-shaken heat 
had regained its still hold on the town, pressing up fiom the earth, 
heavily filling the dark tiopical sky. Outside Mrs Beresford-Jones’s 
house, adjoining Sir William Carter’s, the massive river, now 
risen with the turbulent waters of the distant summer rains, flowed 
swiftly, but still in silence, with an eeiie quiet blackness spreading 
out in the night and only broken on the edges with the cork- 
screws of light thrown upon it by the embankment street lamps 
under the huge banyan trees. Half a mile across the blackness a 
few fragile spirals of green and red, reflected from the dockyard 
lights, showed the limit of the water. Occasionally a whiff or hot 
vapour floated over the bank, and overhead the brilliant African 
stars speared the thick darkness from their clean depths. 

A few cars had already collected outside Mrs Beresford-Jones’s 
house: the usual V-8 Fords and Morris id’s, a trekking van which 
Sir William recognised as belonging to the commandant of police, 
and the antique Rolls-Royce, which had originally belonged to the 
palace but, after doffing its coat of regal red and changing hands 
several times, had been acquired by the chief physician for the 
sum of sixty pounds at the auction sale of a bankrupt Greek grocer. 

Sir William, in white dinner-jacket and black cummerbund 
over his slight tropical middle-aged spread, mopped his forehead 
as he crossed the few yards between the two gates, over which the 
now flowerless bougainvillaea drooped its tired leaves. He was 
alfeady sweating again, though he had only just had his after- 
tennis shower. The sound of talk and laughter reached him ovei 
the wall from the Beresford-Joncs’s front lawn. Lie could see in his 
mind the familiar picture long before he passed the hedge of 
tamarind flanking the drive and came physically on the scene. He 
was in good spirits. The Council meeting in the morning had gone 
well after an awkward beginning. The Governor-General had in 
the end come down definitely on his side; and he had stayed for a 
few minutes after the meeting and told H.E. about Sheikh 
Ayyoub’s son, and there again he had carried his point. Sir George 
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had agreed to mention it himself to all heads of departments and 
impress upon them^ and through them upon their staffs, the need 
to treat the matter naturally. “And if they are incapable of doing 
that, at least tactfully,” Sir William had added, “and without 
overt animosity.” And Sir George had said “Quite”, and also 
volunteered to see the Bishop, before that turbulent prelate made 
any of his awkward pronouncements, which often got the Ad- 
ministration into trouble with Moslem opinion. Only one point 
worried the Chief Secretary. Apparently the news had leakeef out. 
Rex Martin told him at lunch that somebody had received a letter 
from Sheikh Ahmed Suleiman in England nientioning the mar- 
riage of Amin Shendi to an English girl who was related to the 
Viceroy of India ! That was unfortunate. Sir William did not want 
it to become the subject of gossip until H.E. had given his directive. 

He made his entry in his usual informal, slighdy jaunty manner, 
and with a circular grin on his face. It was a trick of his gait, the 
throwing of his weight with little jerky sideway springs from leg 
to leg, that gave his walk this air of jauntiness. 

Lady Jupiter saw him coming towards her across the lawn, and 
sent out a very gracious smile to greet him, a deft beam that made 
its way between several intervening faces, including those of the 
two men she was talking to at that instant. Remembering that he 
had failed to come to her last party, she had been watching the 
entrance for some time, noting with resentment that forty-five 
minutes had passed since the arrival of the first guests. Then she 
had seen the sideway-jerking figure carrying the circular grin, and 
purred with gratification. The party would have no prestige gaps. 
The Major-General was already there, and Sir George Campbell’s 
daughter Marjorie, but Sir William, Number Two in the country, 
eccentric bachelor, not very social, had the highest snob value. 

“So nice of you to come, William,” she said, holding out the 
long bare arm, hinging out of the low-necked jade gown which 
matched her eyes. “I know how busy you are and that nobody has 
the right to expect you at a frivolous cocktail palaver, but I promise 
it’ll do you good.” She had an aquiline face above a figure of 
generous but manageable proportions. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said maliciously, “you’d be surprised 
how idly I spend most of my evenings. Last night I was reading 
Agatha Christie.” 

She hated him for ruining the effect on the bystanders of her 
jljpening remark. She never knew where she stood with him, 
Whether he was just obtuse and tactless — an old colonial boor — or 
by intention. And those leering chqckles of his, as though he 
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liaci just told a very vulgar story ! Someho%v she always thought 
of him telling vulgar stories. 

“Oh, how sensible,” she said. “I read her myself; it’s the only 
possible literature for this abominable weather. Do have a drink.” 
A servant had just wheeled up, in long white shirt and green belt, 
offering cocktails and followed by another with whisky and soda 
in bucket tumblers. Sir William took one of the buckets, then 
seeing Rex Martin approaching, gave him the faintest wink and 
turned again to his hostess, saying ; 

“How did you feel this morning, Maria? Rex and I had a 
neighbourly feeling for you. Did you and Bunny brave it on the 
roof?” 

“Oh no; I fled to my room. I believe in siege tactics,” 

“Hallo, William,” said Beresford-Jones, joining them. “Did I 
hear by taking my name in vain?” He was a very thin, and feebly 
precariously tall, with sandy hair and a walrus moustache. One 
wondered how the two halves of his body would continue to hold 
together without the cummerbund; on him the garment looked 
more like a necessary surgical belt than an ornament. 

“Evening, Bunny. How’s life treating you?” said Sir William, 
mentally substituting ‘Maria’ for ‘life’. 

“Filthy night, wasn’t it?” said Bunny, 

“One must admit,” said Rex Martin, “that there are times when 
the white man’s burden becomes almost intolerable.” And he 
looked at Sir William. 

“And what about the white woman’s?” said Lady Jupiter. Then 
turning to her husband who horizontally occupied halt her space, 
“Could you have borne the load alone, dear?” 

“Frankly,” said a bright young thing who had come out as a 
new bride that season, and aow had gracefully flitted into the 
circle round Mrs Beresford-Jones, “I find mine delightfully easy 
to bear. I think life here is absolutely divine. I even like the sand- 
storms. Doesn’t anybody agree with me?” 

“What it is to be young!” said Beresford-Jones, casting a 
nostalgic rabbity look across the years. “By Jove, now that you 
remind me, I think I did enjoy my first. But I can’t say that 1 shall 
be sorry to see the last.” 

“We are going to buy a farm in Kenya, and settle down there,” 
said Lady Jupiter. “You must come and stay with us, William. . . . 
Darling, do look after the Charltons and that frightened Mrs 
Wenham. Why is the woman always so timid. . . . Oh, there’s 
Canon Griffith, looking as though he’d just been shipwrecked on a 
desert island and was hoping to find some heathen to preach to. 



Say something to him. Bunny. I’ll be coming in a moment.” 

There were now some twenty or twenty-five guests, circulating 
or standing about in little islands. Over one island Marjorie 
Campbell, the Governor-General’s daughter, reigned flamboyantly 
in starlet, large in body and loud m laughter. At another, the 
dapper figuie of the handsome Major-General, more suggestive of 
the lounge— some mischievously said of Mr.s Charlton’s pink 
divans— than of the battlefield, held the centre of a piedommantly 
female group. Canon Griffith, noticing that Mrs Wenham was, 
like him, on a desert island, had paddled to hei just as Beresford- 
Jones was setting out on his rescue expedition on behalf of his 
wife. Seeing that, Lady Jupiter said: 

“After all, it seems that our dear Canon prefers to preach to the 
converted. I think the heathen frighten him . . . don’t you, 
William^” 

“They frighten me too,” said the Chief Secretary, . . the 
white heathen.” 

Again she was not sure what he meant. She said : 

“But the blacks don’t,” 

“Nor do they Canon Griffith. He lived among them for twenty 
years.” 

“Is it true, Sir William,” said the bright young thing, Peggy 
Miller, “that we arc soon to have a parliament here, and native 
ministers, and voting on everything.*”’ 

“So I believe,” he said, as though he too had heard the rumour 
and did in part believe it. 

“But won’t they vote us all out of the country then.*’ And I’ve 
only just come out ! That’s very unkind of you.” 

“It’s no use appealing to him, my dear,” said Lady Jupiter. “Sir 
William trusts the natives, and doesn’t care what happens to us. 
. . . But don’t let’s start a political argument now. He knows what 
my views are. . . . One day those of us that are still here will be 
eimer kicked out or slaughtered in our beds, unless we put our 
foot down before it’s too late.” With this confession of faith which 
Sir William had heard more than once, Lady Jupiter drifted away 
to bestow her company on some of the other guests. Sir William 
also headed for another group with Rex Martin. 

The hum of talk and the crackles of laughter went on. Puffs of 
fiat, heavy air smelling of fish drifted in from the river, carrying 
^pds of minute insects for their one night of festive existence, 
0 ; fhe ekd of which they lay in dead round heaps under the lamps 
Tik^ so much pollen. The servants continued to wheel with their 
< ;.i^ys of drinks and toothpicked cocktail sausages. The groups of 
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guests broke up and re-formed. Canon Griffith found himself 
S;andmg next to the noisy Marjorie, and the Major-General spoke 
a few words to the timid Mis Wenham. The talk drifted from the 
sand-storm to golf and the club swimming-pool, to leave departures 
and boats and the Varsity cricket match, servants and gardens, the 
sick and the letiring, and reminiscences and the peculiarities of 
absent friends. 

lliere was something unreal, fantastic, about it all— this islanded 
gathering of English men and women on the lawn in the midst 
of the ocean of African life that surrounded it. Sir William 
thought of the two lives, acutely conscious of the immense native 
reality outside and the gulf that divided it from this tiny brittle 
English island. Then he remembered Sheikh Ayyoub and Sheikh 
Ayyoub’s son and the girl in England who was going to marry 
him. It was as though the two lives had miiaculously reached out 
across that gulf to one single point of contact. 

“Is it true that Sheikh Ayyoub Shendi’s son at Oxford is marry- 
ing an English giil?” said Bob Wenham. Sir William was again 
standing in the same group as Mrs Beresford-Jones, which now 
also included the Major-General, the Charltons, the Millers and 
Canon Griffidi. 

“Is he, by Jove.?” said Charles Miller. “Who told you?” 

“I have it on the authority of my chief clerk, for what that may 
be worth,” i 

“How perfectly disagreeable,” said Lady Jupiter, Then she 
turned to Sir William, who was standing at some distance from 
the source of the information, saying something to the Canon, 
“William, is this true? Have you heard of it?” She spoke as 
though fixing the responsibility immediately on the Chief 
Secretary, as though she had the right to call him to account for 
anything unpleasant that happened in the country — and also as 
one sufficiently intimate with him for him not to mind her 
manner. 

“Oh yes,” he said. “It is true, Maria. I learned of it from the boy’s 
father this morning, and I mentioned it to H.E.” He thought it 
just as well that they should all know immediately what the official 
line was going to be. ^ 

“And what did H.E. say, if it isn’t an indiscreet question?” 
“He said he’d like it treated as a perfectly natural occurrence.” 
“Yoa. mean to say he’s bringing her here?” 

“A bit awkward, isn’t it?” said the Major-General. “I mean to 
say, it’s never happened before in this country.” 

; “Exactly,” said Lady Jupiter. “I always thought it was such a 




relief here that we didn’t ha%‘'c any of these deplorable marriages 
and no half-caste populationj as in India or Burma. How un- 
pleasant if that were to begin.” 

“One marriage,” said Sir William, “can scarcely be expected to 
produce a population.” 

“Yes, but it’s the opening of an ugly door; and in a way one is 
worse than many. If there are a lot of them, they can mix among 
themselves, but what are you going to do with an isolated case like 
that? Would you have them in your house?” The question had 
been rhetorical, but even before Sir William opened his mouth to 
answer, she realised with horror that he, of course, might — and 
next-door to her ! 

He said, “My house is open to the two races separately; I don’t 
see why their conjunction should make any difference.” 

“Oh, William, you’re impossible !” she said, intimately angry. 
“You don’t even know what sort of English girl he’s picked up— 
some barmaid or even worse 1” 

“As a matter of fact, she’s an Oxford girl.” 

“My dear William, that mean’s nothing nowadays, with all the 
scholarships that are being given — absolutely nothing. , . . Nobody’s 
going to make me believe that a decent, self-respecting English 
girl would marry a black man. It isn’t natural.” 

“Believe it or not, Maria,” said Sir William, in his turn finding 
the temptation to play the Uncle Leopold card irresistible, “her 
uncle was Curzon’s private secretary at one time.” 

Lady Jupiter reeled slightly under the blow, but made a swift 
and inspired recovery. She said : 

“Then she must be a Communist!” Somehow, Naomi Mitchi- 
son’s novel You Have Been Warned had recently fallen into her 
hands, and she had read it from fascinated disgust; and there she 
had learned that the Communist wife of an Oxford don had 
slept with a working-man just to show that she was above class 
prejudice ! 

The Major-General, not perceiving the logical sequence that had 
flashed in Mrs Beresford-Jones’s mind, and finding the jump 
from Curzon to Communism somewhat bewildering, said: 

“I don’t follow there.^’ 

And Mrs Beresford- Jones, who could not be bothered to explain 
the intricacies of her deduction, merely said.: “Oh, it’s a fashion at 
Oxford nowadays.” 

“Would this be a Moslem marriage?” the Canon asked quietly 
foom his professional angle. 

“Hardly, if she is a Communist,” said Rex Martin, who had 
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joined the group, and again he and Sir William exchanged a brief 
look. 

“Who says they are marrying at all?” said Mrs Beresford-fones. 
“Would you let her into the country, William, if they were not 
properly married? After all. Communists don’t believe in marriage. 
Why should it be generally assumed that they will be married when 
they arrive here?” ' 

“Well have her marriage ceitificate checked at the frontier,” 
said Sir William. 

“What about Sheikh Ahmed’s son?” said Bob Wenham. “He 
isn’t marrying an English girl too, is he?” 

“I know you don’t agree with me, William,” said Lady Jupiter, 
again trying to give the impression that the disagreements that 
aiose between her and the Chief Secretary were those that could 
be expected to exist between two persons intimate enough to know 
and tolerate each other’s idiosyncrasies, “but I have always main- 
tained that it is a great mistake to send natives to Oxford. It doesn’t 
do them any good. They only acquire a veneer of Western civilisa- 
tion, and come back with the worst of the two worlds , . . don’t 
you think so, General?” 

“It does seem to work out that way generally. I mean, one saw 
many cases like that in India.” 

“I don’t see,” said Sir William, “why it should he generally 
assumed that our education has nothing but a veneer to give to 
other taces, or that it is impossible to come back, for a change, 
with tlie best of the two worlds. After all, if we didn’t believe in 
that possibility, we should have no business to be here or anywhere 
else, should we?” He knew mischievously that even Lady Jupiter 
needed to believe that the British Empire rested on a moral founda- 
tion, and it amused him to see her chafing under that dialectical 
handicap. 

About half a mile away from the house of the Beresford-Jonescs, 
the native officials’ club garden was filling up as usual at that hour. 
Some twenty members were already sitting round the marble- 
topped tables, some in European clothes, some in the long white 
shirts which were the cool wear of their private hours, with a cloak 
slung across their shoulders or resting on a chair beside them. A 
few played tric-trac; others talked or read the newspapers. Most of 
them drank tea or coffee or lemonade. 

The garden itself lacked the opulent space and greenness of the 
Beresford-Joneses’ — partly because the native officials did not enjoy 
the same privileges as the British, partly because the people of the 
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country, bom and bi'oughl up in sun-baked aridity, did not have 
ihc same passion for greenery as the nostalgic English, and knew 
that water and vegetation meant more insects. A few thirsty 
creepers struggled half-heartedly along the walls, and a number of 
oleander shrubs stood in the corners and on either side of the en- 
trance, in dry, cracked saucers of earth. There was no lawn, but 
a low tamarind hedge enclosed the space of bare earth on which 
the tables and chairs were distributed, and which was sprayed at 
sunset so that its heat might be quenched and its dust caked. 

It was the district judge’s habit to drop in at the club two or 
three limes a week for a chat and a game of tric-trac with the 
province head clerk, Miistapha Effendi. For years the two of them, 
recognised as the best players in the club, had been playing the 
game together, without either of them ever dropping the pose, 
common among tric-trac veterans, of wondering how he could 
continue so to waste his time by playing with an opponent who 
%vas manifesdy a dud and never won except by outrageous good 
luck. 

Mustapha Effendi that night was sitting at a table with the 
senior native doctor of the civil hospital, two accountants from 
the finance department and the editor of one of the nationalist 
newspapers in the town. They were in the middle of a heated 
argument over the Legislative Assembly and the editor’s com- 
ments on it that morning, when they saw the genial bulk of the 
district judge rolling down on them from the gate. 

“What’s the news, brothers?” he asked. “What’s the excitement 
about.? I could hear your shouting from the market-place. , . . By 
God, from the market-place.” 

“That’s nothing,” said the doctor, a lanky, loosely constructed 
person with bony cheeks, a beaky nose and close eyes that beetled 
from a great depth. “Now that you have joined us, we shall be 
heard across the river.” He cackled a low laugh, feebly jointed like 
his body. It was drowned by a hearty bellow from the district 
judge, as he sat down, mopping his large aubergine-like face. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” said the doctor, 

“What was it about, anyway?” asked the judge. “What’s hap- 
' pened in the town ? ’ ’ 

“Have you read Osman’s leading article today?” asked 
.iMustapha Effendi, who was much lighter than the others in 
‘"‘’''(Colour, older and more urbane. 

'“ijhp^^he one on the Assembly?” said the judge, puckering. “M’m, 
it,” In tine suddenly narrowed eyes a cautious judgement 
' into shape. 



“And what did you think of it?” asked the doctor, who at the 
same moment noticing that the tempestuous Osman was about to 
break out, turned on him with a peremptory flash of his eyes, 
saying, “Keep quite, you ! Let’s hear what Shendi has to say.” 

“A little too violent,” said the judge. 

“Didn’t we tell you so?” said the doctor. 

“Only a little too violent?” said Mustapha Effendi, “By God, 
too violent by half.” 

“Yes, a little too violent,” repeated the judge, disapproving ol 
the article but not wishing to provoke the editor too much. 

“Strange, by God, ye brothers,” shouted Osman, his eyes leap- 
ing to the counter-attack even before his tongue. “Why too violent? 
Where is the violence? Isn’t it the truth? Aren’t they trying to 
fob us oflf with another plausible shadow? Let them give us a real 
Assembly and I will be the first to applaud it. But this puppet- 
show! No, by God. I’ll not let it pass.” 

“It isn’t a puppet-show,” said the doctor, whose ascetic face 
looked stronger in silence than when he spoke and became 
agitated. There seemed to be no physical power in him to impart 
strength to any action. 

“How a puppet-show,” said the urbane head clerk, who was 
expecting his next big promotion shortly, “when it is going to 
have full powers over legislation and the budget?” He lifted his 
glass of lemonade and took a series of big gulps whose spasmodic 
succession kept his double chin rippling for a few seconds as 
though a large caterpillar were sliding down his throat. 

“All power and glory be to God,” said the editor. “Not a 
puppet-show, when only a quarter of the members are to be 
returned by direct election, when the indirect elections can be 
relied upon to return Government supporters, and when the re- 
maining members are to be appointed by the Governor-General! 
What is the use of your full powers when they are to be exercised 
by mutton? Tell me that 1” 

“No, no, Osman, you exaggerate,” said the judge with expansive 
deprecation. “Why should you put the worst possible construction 
on everything? I want to ask you a question. Do you honestly 
think . . .?” He brought his mountainous shoulders forward over 
the edge of the table, like a turret wheeling to bring its guns into 
position. 

“Your* extremism is not constructive,” said the doctor, slipping 
in the supporting thrust beside the judge’s speech. 

“And I am tired of this 'constructive’ cliche which Sir William 
Garten has been clever enough to sell you,” said Osman, ignoring 
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the judge’s notice of his question in order to return this barb 
which could not wait. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Osman,” said the doctor, feeling the shaft 
pierce. “Sir William Carter has not sold me anything.” 

“Great God!” said Mustapha Effendi. “Can’t you be quiet for a 
moment and listen to what Shendi wants to ask you?” 

“This is what I want to ask you,” said the judge, “Do you 
honcsliy think our country is ready at this very moment for 
universal, direct suffrage? . . . Do you?” The huge frame leaned 
forward as though preparing to fall on the answer if unacceptable 
and squeeze the life out of it. 

“In the towns, yes,” said Osman, effecting a partial retreat 
before the steam-roller. “Why not in the towns, in all the towns?” 

“Ah! In the towns!” said the judge, coming down on the 
evasion. “All right; I grant you that. Have it in the towns, in all 
the towns. And what then? Doesn’t that leave you with the nine- 
tenths of the population in the tribes and rural areas? . . . Don’t let 
us blink these realities, brothers.” Feeling that he had scored a 
reasonable advantage and seeking rather compromise than uncon- 
ditional surrender, the judge withdrew his chest from its advance 
position and spread himself more comfortably in his chair. 

“But why should there be any nominated members at all?” 
asked the older of the two accountants, an extremist like Osman. 
“No nationalist will stand for election as long as twelve seats are 
going to be filled with Government yes-men.” 

“Why should you assume they’ll all be Government yes-men?” 
said the doctor. 

“How can you believe they’ll be anything else?” said Osman. 

“Because,” said the judge, “I don’t believe that Sir William 
Carter is as cynical as you imagine ... or as crude.” 

“You and your Sir William!” said Osman. “That man is more 
dangerous than all the uncamouflaged imperialists put together. 
With the others at least you know where you stand. . . . Give me 
an enemy that I can trust myself not to trust, every time !” 

“Well, you’d better drink your tea before it gets cold,” said the 
judge, emitting a tolerant, stand-easy laugh over the editor’s ex- 
citement He did not like becoming too deeply involved in these 
arguments. He was a judge. He had to think of his position, and 
he was by nature a moderate, a man of compromise. On the other 
hand, he had to be careful not to become branded" by the 
nationalists as a Government stooge. 

“And what about your game?” asked the doctor. “Or aren’t you 
going to play tonight?” 





“Play with whom?” asked the judge, looking ostentatiously 
around the garden. “Is there anyone who can play here this even- 
ing?” Then he suddenly awoke to the presence o£ Mustapha 
Effendi, and fixing him with a confidential look, asked: “Have 
your moves improved since last time, Mustapha? Shall we try them 
this once mote?” 

“Listen, oh you bystanders, to this quack,” said Mustapha 
Effendi, looking round the company. “I call you all to witness. 
Who was it won two virgin rubbers running on Friday? Hadn’t 
he better play with a few beginners of his class beCoie I take him 
on again? . . . Upon my word, I pity him.” 

“Come then, you braggart, let me give you a lesson in who is 
deserving to be pitied,” said the judge, clapping his hands for the 
familiar box, in which the counters and the dice could be heard 
rattling as the servant brought it along. The others made room for 
the two players at the opposite ends of the table, and the game 
starred — Ae warming shake of the dice in the fist; the deft, pur- 
poseful fling; the whacking and smacking of the counters on the 
board when the throw was propitious or inspiration hit on some 
masterly combination likely to balBe the enemy; the teasings and 
boastings that rose from the two camps alternately as the fortunes 
of the batde swayed. Mustapha Effendi sat calmly, suavely, hold- 
ing the board with the motion of his eyeballs only, while the 
judge’s head, very nimble on the towering shoulders, darted in 
quick nervous movements. 

The judge won the first game, and as they were rearranging the 
counters for the second, the doctor said : 

“Is this rumour true, Shendi, that your brother Amin is marry- 
ing an English girl from Oxford?” 

“Ah! Who says that?” said the editor, astonished at the news 
and annoyed that the doctor should have picked up a rumour 
before him. 

“By God,” said the judge, with a laugh in which amusement 
was subtly blended with a mild deprecation, “he says so himself I” 
And he seized a little pillar of five counters, and with one flick 
spread them out into a horizontal line in the appropriate house. 

“That, by God, is news!” said the editor. “And for how long 
have you been hiding this secret?” 

“It’s no secret, and I haven’t been hiding it. I only knew this 
morning. A letter came from him to my father yeiSterday.” 

“And what did your father say?” asked the doctor. 

“What is there for him to say? He didn’t like it very much at 
first— 'nor did I. But what can we do? It’s his own look-out.” He 
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felt a certain awkwardness, not knowing exactly what line to take, 
and was particularly afraid of the reaction of the editor with his 
extreme nationalism, but Osman surprised and 'relieved him by 
saying at once ; 

“Why shouldn’t he marry an English girl if he wants to?” 

“Praise be to Allah, you don’t see in it an anti-nationalist act,” 
said the judge, laughing with good-humoured irony; “for by God, 
I was afraid of you, Osman.” 

“Of me?” 

“Yes, of you and of your teasings about my becoming a brother- 
in-law of the British Empire!” The elephantine masses shook with 
the delight of this confession, and a general laugh went up. 

“That’s nothing to do with politics,” said Osman with a broad- 
minded gesture. 

“How could I tell with you?” said the judge. “You hate the 
English so much.” 

“I hate the English who come to our country to boss and despise 
ws. But an English girl who marries one of us must be different. 1 
ndmire her. I welcome her. It’s her people here who won’t like it. 
Mark my word, she won’t get a warm welcome from them.” 

“Did you say she was educated at Oxford?” asked Mustapha 
Efcndi. 

“So he says. They were fellow students; that’s how he got to 
know her.” 

“She must be a girl of high attainments, then,” said Mustapha 
Effendi, impressed, “and of good family. Have many of the 
English ladies here been educated at Oxford?” 

“Only a few,” said the doctor. 

Throwing his dice and banging his counters in redoubtable on- 
slaughts on the suave head clerk, the judge sensed that they all — 
even Osman for all his fierce nationalism — felt, like him, that this 
marriage brought them a certain honour, a sort of concession of 
equality which flattered them — ^not a meaningless abstract conces- 
sion, but a concession by the most intimate and significant implica- 
tions. And though it was by the act of a single individual, it 
seemed somehow to involve all the English people in the country. 

Having defeated Mustapha Effendi by two rubbers, the judge 
slammed the two halves of the tric-trac box together with a bang 
of finality which brought the counters clattering to rest, threw his 
chest back into the posture of an inaccessible mountain and said : 

‘ “The conclusion of the argument is that you don’t know how to 
, And he aimed from the remote peak a look of pitiful com- 

fjftiseration at hts friend. 
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‘‘You call loading the dice play?” said Miisiapha Effendi, main- 
taining an exterior o£ unruffled dignity. “A child could win if he 
got every throw he needed. The real art” — he presented it to the 
fudge poised precisely on the tips of his thumb, index and middle 
finger pressed together— “the art of which you don’t begin to have 
an inkling in spite of all the lessons I have given you, is to make 
the best move whatever the throw is, and whether you win oi lose 
is of no consequence — no consequence at all. Or what say you, 
brothers.? . , . Boy ! Fetch me another glass of lemonade.” 

“And a couple of aspirins!” shouted the judge, rollicking and 
getting up to go. “The Bey has a bad headache!” Always when 
he beat him, he bestowed upon him this honorific title. 

The judge had not seen his father since the morning and did not 
know the result of the interview with the Chief Secretary. He 
thought he would drop in on his way home to find out. In his 
heart he had no doubt about the result. He knew Sir William 
Carter and trusted his reactions, )ust as he trusted him about the 
Assembly . , . occasionally he wondered whether he was too trust- 
ing, whether he and the moderates were wrong and the extremists 
like Osman were right. The extremists believed that the moderates 
were self-interested because they were all doing well in the Govern- 
ment, getting something out or the British. He did not believe that 
was true, not true of him and the doctor. But sometimes he won- 
dered whether, because of their better personal relations with the 
British and the recognition they had won in the service, they did 
not tend to accept the British point of view too readily. Was that 
because they had been seduced, or, rather, because they had not 
become warped by bitterness, like many of the extremists? 

He found his father with his mother and two sisters in the inner 
courtyard of the harem. They sat on two low palm-matted beds, 
each covered with a Shirazi rug, his father in his long white shirt, 
unbuttoned down the front to cool his chest, his mother in a 
white patterned dress with a calico scarf on her head and shoulders, 
the girls in coloured short dresses, with uncovered heads swinging 
their screens of slender parallel plaits as they moved. Aisha, the 
younger, a pretty girl of fourteen, wore an amulet on her left arm, 
and Fatima, plain and two years older, a silver anklet. They were 
all drinking mango syrup in large tumblers clinking coolly with 
the blocks of ice from the new frigidaire. 

His father told him what Sir William had said, and then handed 
him a sheet of paper, saying : 

“Here is the letter I have written to him. Read it, and when you 
go home write to him yourself too. Now that we know the 
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Government has no objection, we must make him give up this 
nonsense o£ not returning home.” 

The judge put on his glasses and gave the letter a puckered 
scrutiny, grunting his approval at the end o£ each paragi'aph. 

“Very good. Very reasonable,” he said; then he turned with a 
large quizzical smile to his mother. “And what does my mother 
say, eh?” he asked. “Are you prepared to receive an English 
daughter-indaw? ” 

She was a meek, quiet woman, with a tired, slightly sad look 
in her thin face. She said, “What would you have me do now.? If 
he brings her we shall give her welcome, but maybe our welcome 
will not be to her taste. What do I know of the women of the 
English and their ways, my son?” 

The two girls giggled, and in Aisha’s eyes there was a bright 
excitement. Fatima said, “Will he wed her there, or will her 
people bring her to be wed here in our house?” 

The judge threw his head back, as he always did to relish a 
huge joke, as though to digestit better, and gave a long, merry roar. 

“And have her feet hennaed,” he said, still laughing as he pro- 
jected his .sister’s thought in his mind, “and be swathed in calico, 
and scream when he went in to her. ...” Each image brought 
forth a fresh explosion, as in a volcano gone wild with merriment. 
Then he calmed down through decreasing peals, saying in- 
dulgently, as though forgiving her for making him ache with so 
much laughter, “God make you scarce, oh Fatima. . . . No, your 
sister-in-law would not care for a wedding like that. They will 
marry where they are.” 

“A marriage of Christians in church?” asked his mother. 

“Even the Christians don’t always marry in church nowadays,” 
said her son. “Many of them just sign a contract in a government 
oiBce, more like our marriage. It is a civil marriage, and people 
of any religion can have it,” 

“Is she truly English?” asked Aisha, turning her head sud- 
denly so that the level tips of her hundred plaits spun like a 
dancer’s skirt. “I mean, like Miss Bannerman and the District 
Commissioner’s wife?” Somehow she could not see her brother 
married to either her headmistress or Mrs Arbuthnot, who taught 
part-time at the school, and they were the only two English- 
women she knew. 

“Even like them, I suppose. How would you like to have Miss 
Bspoherman as your sister-in-law?” 

She laughed in amusement at the absurdity of the thought, and 
in excitement at what seemed to be its realisation. She said, “What 
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is her name? Shall we be able to call her by her name like we call 
each other? Will she really be a sister to us, and come here and 
talk to us as we are talking now?” 

And again she laughed, and her sister laughed too, excited and 
incredulous and a little afraid. 

“We shall see when they come,” said Sheikh Ayyoub. “If they 
come.” 

“Will they stay with us, before they get a house for themselves?” 
asked his wife timidly. 

Sheikh Ayyoub said, “The house is large enough and lacks 
nothing, but they may prefer to go to a hotel.” It hurt the old man 
even to consider this alternative. All his instincts and traditions 
revolted at such a possibility, and he was proud of his enlarged 
and modernised house, with the new bathroom and frigidaire and 
wireless; but like his wife he doubted their ability to act the hosts 
to an Englishwoman, and still more feared that she might not like 
to come into such intimate contact with their life. It occurred to 
him that he would not be able to wash his feet over the edge ot 
the verandah if there was an Englishwoman in the house. 

“That can all be decided when we know that they are 
coming,” said the judge. 

“If they wish to come here,” said his mother, “they could have 
the large room on the south verandah. But you must see if there 
is everything in it an Englishwoman would need. You would 
know about that; I don’t.” 

The merry volcano erupted again. He said, “The hell I would. 
Do you think I pass the time of day in the bedrooms of English 
females?” 

She laughed, saying, “I meant, my son, that you know the 
world, you know what their houses are like, and you read 
books.” 

“I have seen Miss Bannerman’s room,” said Aisha, feeling that 
she had suddenly become important. “There is a table with 
drawers in it and three mirrors on top; one in the middle and one 
on either side that you can swivel. We must get one like that, 
and they could have on it the cover I made with the Turkish 
stitch,” 

“Perhaps,” said Sheikh Ayyoub, “we should also have another 
servant, a properly trained boy to serve at table.” Ele was conscious 
that though the house had been modernised, their domestic ar- 
rangements were still rather primitive. The servants they had were 
family retainers — an old woman who had been his father’s slave 
and stayed on after her emancipation in the early days of the new 
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regime, and Fadel-el-Mula, a feeble-minded man who was a dis- 
tant poor relation; vay useful both, but not very clean, not smart 
and tjained to serve Europeans. Sheikh Ayyoub could not imagine 
Fadel-el-Mula in a green belt. 


CHAPTER III 

When Sheikh Ahmed and his party returned to the country, 
Badriya went to her father’s house to stay there till the wedding, 

Mahmoud could see her at her father’s house, but not alone. 
Her mother and grandmother would always be there, not to men- 
tion sisters and cousins. Nor could he take her out. All this he had 
known before they arrived, and it was not this temporary segiega- 
tion that irked him, but something else: the feeling he had the 
moment they arrived that they were now in a different environ- 
ment, and the hideous certainty that came with it that nothing 
would ever again be the same. Even as they arrived at their house 
and the assembled women of the family who had come to welcome 
them raised their greeting of shrill lulus from behind the wall, he 
felt that Badriya had slipped from his grasp into theirs. He had 
not heard this luluing of the women for many years, and it smote 
his ears with a fresh revelation of its significance. It was, as he 
mostly remembered it, an invisible noise — the noise of women 
herded behind a wall, a song of joy, but from blind birds in a cage. 

His mother had not changed much in the past two years. She 
still sat on her palm-matted bed under the electric fan, surrounded 
by cushions, drinking her coHee. Her movements were a little 
heavier, her absences from the bed less frequent and her panting 
in the |ieat a litde more noticeable, but the quaint, shrewd smile 
which he had always liked had not dulled. 

“Praise be to God, you have finished your studies and come back 
home for good,” she said, “Praise be to Him, I have lived to see 
you return.” Then the old smile lit up her fat face and she added, 
“And praise God, too, you haven’t brought us an English wife, 
like Sheikh Ayyoub’s son. They say he’s coming with her soon.” 

“She is a very nice girl,” said Mahmoud, 

“As nice as Badriya.^” she asked, giving him a slanting wink. 

“No,” he said, thinking of Badriya on the grass at Sevenoaks. 

^ “She’s a lovely girl, isn’t she?” 

' WO* 

“And you should see the fluster poor Sheikh Ayyoub and his 
ivlfe are in , . . they are turning the house upside down. Don’t 
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know what to do for this Ingilizia who is coming to them. I saw 
Sheikh Ayyoub’s wife yesterday and asked her if she hadn’t 
Lrted to learn English !” She laughed with naughty amusement, 
n rich slow laugh that rippled away gently, leaving two tears at 

the comers of her eyes , . u- k l 

“You see,” said Sheikh Ahmed, shedding his benevolence on 
the reunion of mother and son, “heie is your son come back to 
vou a graduate of Oxford, but not an Ingilizi. Look at him; as 
black as when he went I And he still remembers a little Arabic.” 
He had forgotten his first anxieties in England, the fiasco of the 
examination and that terrible day at the hospital. The fiasco had 
been honourably retrieved. Mahmoud had been granted an 
azrotat. And lately there had been no doubt of his glad accept- 

aie of his wife. All had ended well. 

There was a great bustle in the house—the unpacking, the dc- 
nlovment of the presents and the endless things Sheikh Ahmed 
had brought with him. The pistache-green Hillman saloon, the 
grand piano and the new set of upholstered chairs and settees from 
Maple’s together with the Crown Derby dinner-and-tea-scrvicc 
and the cut-glass set, were still ploughing the high seas in their 
bulky crates; but the smaller, unbreakable articles had all been 
packed in the luggage, and could be quickly extracted for Urn 
Mahmoud to see. Sheikh Ahmed opened one suitcase after 
another and produced linen, silver, bath towels, clocks ash-trays, 
nauer-knives, cushion-covers— everything that had caught his fancy 
L his many visits to Harrods and Selfridge.s. As the conjurers 
cavalcade proceeded, littering tables and chairs, Urn Mahrnoud 
said “Nice, very nice; may God bless and multiply your pennies. 
He ’explained the uses of many things which were new to 
her and lastly he put before her, with a proud and cryptic smile, 
a huge sparkling silver bee standing firmly on its legs. 

“What’s this?” she said, picking it up. A bee! A monster of a 

bee. What is it for?” 

“What do we get from bees?” he asked. 

“Honev ” 

He inserted a nail into the giant insect’s back and lifted a lid, 

exposing a substantial cavity. • j ” 

“You will get it from here, he said. It is for the table. 

And they both laughed in great delight. 

For kis wife he had brought an expensive diamond ring an^d 
three pieces of silk, but he kept them till the very end. When he 
slipped the ring on her finger, she said, It is too lovely for^me, I 
am an old woman now. Why don’t you give it to Badriya. 
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“This is for Badriya,” he said, producing a similar ring from his 
pocket. “I shall give it to her on her wedding-day.” Then turning 
round to make sure that Mahmoud was out of the room, he added, 
“We must fix that for very soon; your son is getting very im- 
patient, he’s so pleased with the girl now !” 

There were also presents for the near relatives and some friends, 
and the servants got a pound each. 

The nesvs spread quickly that Sheikh Ahmed and his son had 
returned. A kind of verbal rediffusion system operated in the 
town whereby the news of arrivals, deaths and other sudden social 
phenomena reached almost everybody by the evening of the day of 
their occurrence. Many friends had met them at the station, but 
tliat did not render a congratulatory visit to the house unnecessary, 
and theie were hundreds of acquaintances who must also come as 
soon as they heard. In the town there was no social hierarchy, no 
rigid boundaries between different income or culture levels. Every- 
body who was not ‘rabble’ knew everybody else, and important 
private events were often like a public function in which every- 
body participated. If in a house of mourning the people of the 
deceased were of modest means, friends and neighbours sent con- 
tributions of coffee and sugar to help them cope with the hundreds 
who came to condole and to whom coffee must be served. Often, 
chairs and carpets had to be borrowed. Even in Sheikh Ahmed’s 
house it was deemed necessary to import a few extra settees for 
the occasion, and these with the entire seating equipment of the 
house were arranged in a large square round the garden and along 
the verandahs and terraces. All the carpets, too, were brought out 
at sunset and spread on the terraces, for many of the visitors would 
prefer to sit on the ground, taking off their red slippers and de- 
positing them with their canes in a heap near the steps as they 
came in. 

Soon after dark they began to arrive, and rapidly the garden 
filled up. Everybody came. The big merchants and small shop- 
keepers of the market-place, senior and junior Government officials, 
the men of religion, the teachers of all the schools, college students 
who had been at school with Mahmoud, the editors of the five 
papers, Sheikh Ayyoub and his son, the judge, Mustapha Effendi 
and Osman and the doctor. About half of them were in European 
clothes. A few wore beautiful robes and belts like Sheikh Ahmed’s. 
But the rest came in their long white shirts and turbans, with a 
black cloak carried carelessly across their shoulders. They carried 
rustic sticks, and on their bare feet wore the traditional red slippers 
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with the figure-three toe-cap. Even the cUbtricr judge, who usually 
wore a suit, came this evening in this native costume, billowing in 
it freely, saying he had found it too hot to wear anytliing else. 

They sat round the square, in chairs close to one another, and on 
the verandahs, but even before the chairs filled up some started 
silting cross-legged on the carpets, and the heap of slippers near 
the edge of the terrace began to grow. Sheikh Ahmed and 
Mahmoud had to rise constantly to welcome the new anivals, who 
might be a solitary walker, or somebody who had just tethered .1 
donkey outside, or a bunch coming out of a car. Some came in 
quietly, uttering a taciturn perfunctory greeting; others, like the 
district judge, blew in on a tide of laughter, prepared to wrench 
your arm out of its socket with the reiterated warmth of their 
greeting. Trays of lemonade went round, then trays of coffee. The 
judge was very thirsty, asked for a second bucket-tumbler of 
lemonade, and under moderate pressure from Sheikh Ahmed, 
took a third, saying by way of apology, “A curse upon onions and 
garlic. . . . God forgive you, Osman, for that lunch you gave us !” 
The spectators watched the three glassfuls vanish in the immense 
interior, poured in rather than gulped. 

Not many people from the country had visited England. One 
or two deputations had gone there on political missions, but 
Sheikh Ahmed and his son were the first to have had the experi- 
ence as private individuals. Everybody wanted to hear from them 
something about it. Nor was Sheikh Ahmed’s anxiety to impart 
less than theirs to receive. He imparted lavishly; and from time to 
time, summing up each item, he said : 

“Beyond doubt, a great country and a great people.” 

“Don’t they despise a black skin?” asked Mustapha Effendi. 

“By 'God, I came across nothing but courtesy wherever I w^ent. 
They’re very decent to foreigners. We stayed at the Savoy Hotel, 
thq greatest in London, and had the best treatment you could 
imagine. Also in the shops, at railway stations, everywhere. . . . 
No, no. They are a very polite people in their country.” 

“In their country,” said a young nationalist, with significant 
emphasis, 

“But one hears of incidents,” said Osman, . . black men being 
refused admission to hotels or restaurants. It happens quite often.” 

“You are thinking of America,” said the doctor, “and of South 
Africa. I don’t think England is like that.” 

“It happens sometimes in England,” said Mahmoud. “It never 
happened to me, but I heard of cases. It is rare though, and funnily 
enough it never happens to anybody in native costume, because 
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they think he is a prince or something. It is only black men in 
European clothes who come across it.” There was a general laugh, 
and one of the contingent in traditional robes said : 

“How splendid ! Then we should all be princes there !” 

“Perhaps,” said the doctor, “they mistake black men in 
European clothes for American negroes.” 

“And why should they be prejudiced against American negroes 
in England.?” asked Osman. 

“TneyTe caiiglit the infection from their American cousins,” 
said the judge. “They think because they are despised in America, 
they must be inferior.” 

Sheikh Ayyoub cleared hxs throat and, turning in his chair, 
expectorated a bullet into the saucer bed of a lontana shrub a few 
paces away. Then he said, addressing Mahmoud, “But you and 
Amin at Ixford, you were treated exactly like the sons of the 
English, isn’t that so.?” 

“Of course,” said Mahmoud. “At the college, in the university, 
there was no difference at all, and we had many good friends, 
though some of the students were not too keen to mix with us, 
and in the town one met sometimes people that were not very 
agreeable, but it did not worry us. Mr Barry, the headmaster of 
the English school, had warned us about it in a nice way before 
we went there. He told us, ‘You must know that there are stupid 
people in England as everywhere else, and that one form of their 
narrow-mindedness is a dislike of foreigners, particularly if their 
colour is different from their own. You must not mind it. These 
people are not worth bothering about.’ ” 

“Admirable and beautiful words,” said Mustapha Effendi, 

“No doubt about it; a great people in their country,” said Sheikh 
Ahmed. 

“Why don’t they stay in their country, then, and leave other 
people alone,?” said Osman, sotto voce, but Sheikh Ahmed heard 
him. He said, “By God, Osman, if you want the truth and not 
ks cousin, they are a great people even here. Leave nonsense 
and newspaper talk aside; this is the truth, and we still need 
them.” 

“True, true,” said a number of voices from nodding heads. 

“But will they know when we have ceased to need them, 
brothers? That’s the crux and that’s the trouble. They won’t. Have 
you heard of their ever doing it anywhere?” 

*‘Lct us wait till then,” said Sheikh Ahmed. “If they don’t, and 
you cDpie out with your gun, I will come out with mine, and for 
Englishman you kill, I will kill five.” 
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“But in the meantime," said Osman, “you are standing for the 
Assembly?” 

“Maybe.” 

The judge, who knew both Sheikh Ahmed and Osman well, 
sensed the rumblings of a storm, and thought it best to divert the 
conversation from this political channel. He said, “What were the 
things in England that struck you most, the things that one going 
from here would find least familiar?” 

Sheikh Ahmed told them about social discipline and honesty, 
about queues and punctuality, and how the newspaperman trusted 
you to buy your paper in his absence and drop your coin in an open 
box in the street, which nobody thought of rifling. And he told 
them about the London police and the traffic and the Under- 
ground, and the uncanny precision of a balance in the Bank of 
England which could register the weight of the ink used in writ- 
ing a single word on a sheet of paper. Then he laughed and said, 
“But this is all nothing. Do you want to know what was really the 
most amazing thing I saw in England? ... It was a camel with 
two humps !” 

An uproar of excited exclamations, questions and adjurations by 
Allah greeted this astounding statement. All the rest they had 
accepted without question, in silent marvelling, because it was not 
of their world — but the camel ! Why, they knew everything there 
was to be known about camels, yet they had never seen one with 
two humps. The thing epuid not exist; and in spite of Sheikh 
Ahmed’s solemn assurances and repealed descriptions of the 
dromedary he had seen at the London Zoo, some of the older 
visitors left without entirely surrendering their scepticism. 

Sheikh Ayyoub and his son, wanting to see Sheikh Ahmed and 
Mahmoud alone for a few moments, contrived to stay until all the 
others had gone. The evening, now fairly advanced, had let off 
the first great puffs of heat coming from the ground and was be- 
ginning to cool, A large silver moon hung above the garden and 
terraces, incredibly near in the open sky. When the last pair of 
slippers had been shuffled on again, the last stick picked up, and 
the last ‘May the morning find you well; praise God for your safe 
return’ been uttered at the gate, the judge turned to Sheikh 
Ahmed, saying: 

“We shan’t keep you long, Uncle Sheikh Ahmed. It is now late, 
and you must be needing to rest, both of you. But my father 
wanted to have a word with you alone.” 

“It is about Amin, ray son, and his wife,” said Sheikh Ayyoub 
awkwardly. “We thought maybe Mahmoud knew her. Wfc 
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thought he might be able to tell us something about her.” 

“I knew her very well,” said Mahmoud. “She is a very fine girl; 
pretty and intelligent and very agreeable.” 

“Thank God for that,” said Sheikh Ayyoub, and Sheikh Ahmed 
added his own testimony, saying what a good impression she had 
made on him when she came with Amin to the Randolph. 

“And will she then, you think, not be proud and difficult to 
please here, among us'^” 

“My father wants to know,” said the judge, coming to the 
point, “if you think it will be all right for her and Amm to stay 
with them in the house when they first arrive, . . . What do you 
think, Mahmoud?” 

“I think she will be glad to,” said Mahmoud. “She told Miss 
Bannerman she wanted to enter into our life, that she wanted 
to be one of us when she came here, not one of them.” 

“That shows she is not proud,” said the judge. 

“Ay, it shows that,” said Sheikh Ayyoub. “It shows she is a nice 
person. But she doesn’t know what our life is like. Pray God 
it may be all right. Thank you for what you have told us.” 

“Well,” said Sheikh Ahmed, after they had seen Sheikh Ayyoub 
and his son to the gate, “glad to be back? . . . There is nowhere 
like the old place, after all, is there?” He put his arm round 
Mahmoud’s waist as they walked back. 

“No,” said Mahmoud, “there isn’t.” And one half of him felt 
this truth poignantly, meant every syllable of it. In that half of 
him there was a warm, overflowing happiness at being back home. 
Everything around him touched him with its sweet, startling in- 
timacy from the past. Sights and sounds long forgotten leapt back 
at him fiom every corner of the house and garden; from outside, 
from the sky, fresh with the preserved messages of his childhood — 
the Moorish arches of the verandah, carved white and hard 
against the burning blue of the afternoon, now hugging the moon- 
light softly, the flashing peep of Sirius through the middle arch 
when you stood on the steps, the jasmin# bush at the gate, the 
grey and silver geometry of the mud walls around them. 

And he was warmed by the gathering of people they had just 
had, by seeing the familiar shapes and faces sitting round their 
garden in that easy, friendly intercourse, by the sight of the piled- 
tip red slippers and canes. It was all so warmly, so unstiffiy human 
—a close, simple old-world community, rustic in flavour though 
in a town, not yet broken up, not yet frozen by industry and ex- 
cessive urbanisation. The judge, though a senior official, could 
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suli come in his white shirt, loose turban and red slippers. 
Mahmoud had noticed that when the hour for the evening prayer 
had come, several of the older men, not wishing to postpone the 
devotion, as they could have done, until they went back to their 
houses, retired to a corner of the verandah, where water was 
brought them for washing, and prayed, standing in a row, bend- 
ing and kneeling and touching the ground with their foreheads in 
unison, while the other visitors went on talking only a few paces 
from them. 

He was happy to be reabsorbed into all that, as though without 
knowing it he had been missing something all the years of his 
absence. Here one could not be lonely, not as one could m the 
West. And though the Westernised individual in him who prized 
privacy warned coldly of the drawbacks of this life to which he was 
returning, his instincts in the first flush of homecoming thrilled at 
its good-fellowship, which flowed from house to house on all 
occasions of joy or sorrow. 

He had not thought of Badriya much during the evening when 
the visitors were there, but when he went up to sleep on the roof 
he saw her house which was not far from theirs, and its very near- 
ness brought back to him that sense of distance from her which 
he had felt on their arrival. The gathering in the garden with all 
its good-fellowship was itself a reminder of that. It was, as these 
warm-hearted gaAerings always were, a gathering of men. His 
mother, the women, were always behind the wall; and Badriya’s 
roots grew from behind that wall. Could she really live on this 
side of it with him? Could he uproot her? 

Outside him there was no cloud on the serenity of the night. It 
was limitlessly serene, as moonlight nights could be only in his 
country. The boundaries of the world seemed dissolved. Solidity 
itself melted into an infinite dream of silvery light and peace. He 
took off his pyjamas and lay naked and uncovered on the white 
cool sheet, his skin sensing the feathery motion of the air. His 
eyes, looking up, saw nothing but the infinity of the moonlight 
and the few bright stars that lived in it- He was conscious of 
nothing, in any direction, between his bare body and the ends of 
space, and the only sound he heard from the sleeping, low-roofed 
city was the barking of dogs. A sense of tremendous freedom, a 
peace deeper than all troubles, filled him and he fell asleep. 

After breakfast the next morning he went to see Badilya. The 
town had not changed much. Sumptuous houses, like his father*s, 
were still freak growths in primitive streets, standing out abruptly 
from among clusters of old ramshackle mud houses with small 
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liglj windows and unpainted crude timber doors, outside some of 
s^hich scraggy chickens pecked in the gravel of the road. There 
ras no colour in these streets except the occasional green or blue 
window squinting off-squarely in the mud walls. The colour of 
nud, of bare earth and gravel, prevailed desolately in street after 
treet, and there was little shape either. It seemed rather as though 
he houses were lumps and deformities which had grown out of 
he ground, arid and colourless like it. If England was grass, grass, 
jrass, this was dust, dust, dust. But the severe melancholy of it 
lad a strange appeal of pathos and almost dignity. 

It was only a day since he had parted from her, but it seemed 
m age, and he walked quickly in the rising heat of the morning 
[cross the few hundred yards between their houses. 

Badriya was with her mother and one of her married sisters 
vhen he arrived, and he sat with the three of them in the harem. 
>he sat silent, subdued, not looking at him. The room reeked with 
he strong oily scent of the women’s hair. He looked at their 
ilaits and saw the fatty shine on them; knew that if he touched 
hem his fingers would become greasy. And he knew that Badriya’s 
lair would soon be like that. Then his eyes dropped from the 
inointed plaits to their owners’ feet, and saw above the edge of 
;he red slippers, just where he expected it, the peeping dark 
Hnge of the hennaed sole. 

He tried to make general conversation, but found it very diffi- 
:ult. His uncle’s widow and her married daughter were stiff, had 
no humour like his mother, and they seemed to be in awe of him. 
He prayed for some occasion that migh^ take them both out of the 
room for a moment so that he might say a few words to Badriya, 
feeling it imperative to re-establish some communion with her. 
Only twice had he been able to look into her eyes, and neither 
time had she even smiled. 

Soon the mother went out to bring the coffee, and while she was 
away the married sister’s little boy, playing out on the verandah, 
began to cry and call his mother, so that she too left the room. 
But even then, Badriya did not look at Mahmoud quickly as he 
had hoped, and when he said, “Why don’t you look at me.?” she 
answered awkwardly, giving him only a half glance, “Here it’s 
not like there.” 

“I know things are not like there,” he said, “but you and I must 
not be different.” 

‘'“Everything is different,” she said. 

“It won’t he when we are married. We’ll live then as we like. 
We’ll go and bathe in the river at the farm in the early morning.” 
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.n « o Hrtle laugh o£ starded, incredulous amusement; and 
She incredulity was not because she thought he did 

he knew “ * ^ she could not see hersell doing it, 

" hea d the Sinking o£ coffee cups on a ttay, and knew 

, coming back There was so much he still wanted 

io^sly bul There was no time for more than one or two more 

*°‘BhrivV don't let them grease your hair. I donk like if 

“Bm how?" she said. “The hairdresser is coming to do it this 

■’'Ate "taking a few sips of his coffee, he said to the .notlier, 
••"Se I lite Badriya's hair to stay as it is, as it was m England. 

'’TtohowTm said.;‘Wh=n it is combed 

H^did ?o? TOM B 'wound hel feSngs by ttlling her that he 
had come to abhor the scent too, *e scent particu arl, because it 
was *rscent of the harem. He meidy said, I prefer it like 

“But mv dear, have you ever seen a girl whose hair wasn’t 
inointe’d? She can't be different from all o ei girls And the 
oSTe h good for A= hair. You wiU see how you will like it when 
ft has Ln done. It will be much nicer than now-1, ke strips of 

went straight back to his moAer. He felt he must put up 
a fight right away, because it was “ 

Started in England should continue without a OfeaK. _ 

“hIvc you been to your uncle’s house? asked his mother, agd 
when he answered her she noticed the irritation in his manner. She 

“‘Tour faAer and I have been talkmg about the date of Ac 
wedding. Your faAer thinks Ae &st Friday of next month. All 

the preparations could be naade by then, tr^ m .. 

He sat in a chair facing her and said, I want to talk to you 

^^“What has made you angry?” she said, People don’t talk about 
their weddings with a scowl like that on tlieir races. ^ 

“Listen, Yamma. I want my marriage, my married life, to be 
different from what married life is like ^ want my 

wife to be an emancipated woman. I can t be hapjiy with a woman 

of the harem for a wife. When I first .f 

my father, I was very unhappy because I thought it was going to 
hi ]mt a harem marriage. But in these two months m England, 
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Badriya and I have made a happy start, and I don’t want that 
spoilt. I want it to go on as it has begun.” 

“Nobody is going to prevent you, my son. Your father wants 
your married life to be modern.” 

“But our weddings are not modern, and greasing the bride’s 
hair is not modern, and binding her in calico is not modern, and 
going in to her with a whole crowd feasting outside is not modern. 
... I don’t want any of this, and I don’t want her mother and 
sisters to start dragging her back into the habits of the harem. 
Why can’t they leave her alone?” 

“But, my son, we don’t know any other kind of wedding. These 
are the customs of the country. How would you have your wedding 
then? We must have a feast,” 

“I don’t mind the feast. Of course we’ll have a feast. But I don’t 
want my wife to be dressed and made up in the usual way. I want 
her to be as she was in England.” 

“But she must wear special clothes, special wedding clothes.” 

“They can be of the same kind she has been wearing . . . and 
her hair and her feet. I don’t want the grease and the henna. And 
I’d like us both to go away from the house for the night,” 

“Go away from the house?” 

“Yes. I’d like to take her to the farm and stay there a few days. 
The rest-house at the farm is very nice, and we could prepare it to 
receive us on the wedding night.” 

“But you can’t do that, Mahmoud. You can’t leave your own 
wedding feast, my son, while the guests are all there, and her 
people and your people. . . . Why, the whole thing is to celebrate 
your going in to her. How can you take her away for that?” 
How indeed I How could he baulk the crowd of that lascivious 
thrill of the final curtain, when they had waited the whole evening 
to see die bridegroom go in and to hear the screams of the modest 
virgin being deflowered against her will ! He blurted in his bitter 
anger : 

“Fve gone in to her already, mother. There will be no proof of 
virginity on the wedding night. You’d better be prepared for 
that.” 

“Oh, my son, you should not have done that. It was not •” 

Sheikh Ahmea, who had just returned from an early morning 
visit to the farm, walked into the room, saying : 

“What’s the argument about? What’s this stay-at-honae idler 
holding forth on ? ” 

Mahmoud remained silent. His mother, without mentioning his 
last disclosure, repeated to her husband what he had been saying. 



“Listen, lad,” said Sheikh Ahmed, casting his speech in a light 
vein and dismissing his son’s objections tolerantly as though they 
could nor have been meant seriously. “In a few weeks’ time she 
Will be your wife altogether, and then you can make her live and 
dress exactly as you please. But the wedding and the preparations 
tor it are not your concern. Even I can’t interfere, God knows. 
Leave them to the women-folk whose job it is. . . . Take her away 
from the house on the wedding night ! By God, her grandmothers, 
let alone her mother and sisters, would nay you alive for suggest- 
ing it. Perhaps your son will be able to do that — eh, Um Mahmoud? 
But we are not there yet, not quite yet.” 

“What you want, my son,” said the motlier, “would give offence 
to everybody. They wouldn’t think your kind of wedding was a 
wedding at all. Why, Fm more than sure Badriya herself wouldn’t 
like it; she wouldn’t feel she was being properly married, like all 
the other girls.”^ 

“And anyhow,” added Sheikh Ahmed, “what’s the importance 
of all this ? The important thing is that the girl pleases you now, 
thank God, and that you are happy in one another. Don’t let 
anything else worry you.” 

Mahmoud began to feel that he had been unreasonable. A deep 
sense of loyalty to his country, even in its backwardness, and a 
horror of being snobbish towards its customs merely because they 
were not Western, stirred in him, reinforcing the pleadings of his 
parents . . . perhaps his first reaction had been superficial. The one 
thing he did not wish to be was the African or Oriental who suc- 
cumbed uncritically to the veneer of Western culture. Despite 
Oxford, or because of it, he did not want his life to be a copy of the 
externals of Western life. Through this reasoning, and subject to a 
secret compact he made with himself, he became reconciled to the 
prospect of the traditional ceremony. 

Unlike Mahmoud, Badriya was not provoked by anger into 
revealing the secret of the honeymoon they had had. She revealed 
it one day, to the younger of her two married sisters, from bravado. 
She had never had any secrets in her life before, never known the 
thrill of confiding to someone unique and startling knowledge 
about something that had happened to her — ^never been in the posi- 
tion, when her married sisters were talking about mysteries that 
still lay ahead of her, of showing herself unexpectedly their equal 
in the substance of experience and their superior in the novelty of 
its forni, as she was that day when Khadija, with much teasing and 
sniggering, was talking to her about her coming wedding. 

“I know all about it,” said Badriya. 

B.v . — to 



“Don’t be silly, you don’t know anything. To learn about it from 
others is not the same as when it happens to you.” 

“I know just as much as you.” 

“Listen, in the name of God ! What do you know, child, before 
you are married, before your man goes in to you?” 

“If I tell you something, will you swear not to tell my motlier?” 

“Why should I tell her? What is it?” 

“Swear by the Prophet you won’t.” 

“All right, I swear by the Prophet.” 

Badriya told her. 

“Oh, you little fool,” said Khadija, more piqued by the sudden 
obliteration of her superiority than shocked by the immodesty of 
what she had heard. “You shouldn’t have done that. You shouldn’t 
have let him. It is very improper.” 

“Am I not his wife already? Why should it he improper? He 
knows better than you or me, and he said it wasn’t. ... He has 
learned everything at Oxford.” 

“Men are always impatient and have no shame about it. But the 
girl should be modest and not in a hurry. And you may become 
pregnant and if the wedding is delayed ydur child will be born 
long before the time, and everybody will know how immodest 
you were.” 

Seeing the sudden look of fear that came into the girl’s eyes, 
her sister relented and added, after doing some mental arith- 
metic: 

“Now that the date of the wedding has been fixed, you are safe. 
At worst, they’ll think it a seven-month baby. . . . Flow many 
times, did you say?” 

Badriya felt herself slipping rapidly, after her brief moment of 
swagger, into the position of a culprit under examination. Her 
confidence in Mahmoud’s judgement was shaken. She answered 
lamely, mumbling. 

“But my mother must know, you little ignoramus,” said her 
sister as a new thought struck her. 

“You swore not to tell her,” cried Badriya in panic. “You swore 
by the Prophet. You can’t tell her. You won’t,” 

“But this is different. I don’t want to sneak on you. For your 
own good, it is necessary that she should know. Don’t you under- 
stand? There will be no proof that you are a virgin on the wedding 
night, Mahmoud’s mother and grandmother may think the ^orst 
of TOu, if they don’t know what has happened.” 

iChadija left Badriya crying and went to seek her mother. In a 
''moment the two of them came hack, the mother clapping her 
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hands at intervals as she always did when facing a serious mis 
fortune, by way of breaking its shock and invoking the patience 
needed for bearing it. They found Badriya still sobbing. 

“Ignorant child,” said her mother to the rhythm oi her beating 
hands. “What have you done? Is it your wish that all the women 
of the town should point at me for having a girl that knows no 
modesty?” Then she turned in angry remembrance to her other 
daughter, saying, “And where was that stupid Miss Barraraan all 
the time? What did she go with them for— she the headmistress 
' of a school too!” 

“Leave me alone,” cried Badriya, “I don’t want to hear your 
speech.” 

“Couldn’t you hold him ofl for a few weeks?” continued the 
mother. “Didn’t you know that the girl must never give in so 
easily? That her man himself will despise her if she does? That 
even on the wedding night she must resist and scream if .she wants 
to be a respectable woman ?” 

“Go away,” said Badriya. “Don’t talk to me.” 

“But I will talk to you, as also I have got to go and talk to 
your husband’s mother, to my shame.” 

“Never mind, Mother. You have said enough. Nobody is going 
to know but my aunt. Leave her alone now.” Khadija, having done 
her duty, was now on the side of the fallen. 

“Shut up, you!” said Badriya. “You swore by the Prophet, and 
you broke your word. You will deserve it if God strikes you dead 
at this moment!” 

“I shan’t say any more now,” said her mother. “What you have 
done, you have done, shameless one. But I don’t care how many 
times you let him come to you there, in the country of the infidels; 
if you don’t scream the house down on your wedding night, by 
God I shall flog you !” 

It had not been boastful rhetoric on Sheikh Ahmed’s part when 
he said that he would not mind if he spent a thousand pounds 
on the wedding. Almost every pennyworth of that promise was 
made good. Over three hundred invitations in gilt letters were sent 
out The local military band was hired. A large marquee with 
interior richly lined in arabesques of red, white and blue, and 
daiorated with fcoranic texts in flowery script, was hired and set 
up in the open space adjoining the house to take the overflow of 
guests ffom house and garden. Half a dozen electricians worked a 
whole day to spread festoons of coloured bulbs along the verandahs 
and across the garden. Three Koran chanters were erfgaged to 
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recite suitable verses from the Holy Book at intervals throughout 
the evening. 

The preparation of the bride and bridegroom began a whole 
week before the night of climax. This was the business of the 
women. They bustled in the two houses from morning till night. 
Grandmothers, mothers, sisters, cousins, singly or in groups, each 
had her function to perform. 

Each day the bride had to be dressed and coached in her part. 
This ceremonial was presided over by the grandmothers, while the 
sisters and cousins looked after the bridegroom with elaborate and 
varied ministrations. They massaged his arms and legs in the 
morning. They dressed him in his silk robes. They waited on him 
at meals. They brought him — ^with much giggling and teasing — 
day-to-day and hour-to-hour news of the bride whom he was not 
allowed to see at this stage of the proceedings. 

Each day was a rehearsal starting with a sort of pretence that its 
preparations were for the real thing, and ending on a note of 
pretended postponement. “No, not yet!” the sisters and cousins 
would say. “The bride isn’t ready for you. You’ve got to wait, you 
poor man.” And the next morning it would start all over again, 
the massaging, the silk robes, the special meals. The girls would 
report on the condition of the bride, on the progress of her feelings 
which were not quite ready yet. . . . They would describe the 
preparations in the bridal house, the accomplishment of each part 
of the ritual, the purchasing of the henna from the market-place 
by all the women going together in the singing, luluing procession 
prescribed for the fetching of the henna. 

Mahmoud, having yielded in principle, did not boggle over the 
details. It was easier to accept them all, to become entirely passive 
and let the tide flow over him. He let them massage him. He stood 
patiently while they dressed him. He listened to their teasings and 
teased them back. And on the afternoon of the wedding day he let 
them lead him, mounted on a horse, in full bridal regalia, to the 
bride’s house, to the wing reserved for him and his friends, where 
he had to wait until news was brought him that the bride was 
ready for him. 

He sat in an impersonal mood, as though a spectator at some 
public function, chatting with his cousins and friends on general 
matters, listening to the music of the military band and to the 
chanting of the Koran which alternated with it. Occasionally a 
thdrd noise broke upon the air, clashing with the music or Smother- 
ing the chantings tor a few seconds. This was the luluing of the 
assembled women, who thus from across the walls asserted their 
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invisible but supreme presence. Supreme because the show was 
really theirs, because they preserved and enforced its elaborate 
ritual? because however impotent they might be outside the harem, 
marriage and birth and circumcision constituted for them an 
empire, which they ruled with a mixture of tyranny and extra- 
ordinary cunning— ‘Imperial Policy’, Mahmoud called it. In a 
land where divorce was very easy for the man, and where the 
woman had litde hold on her husband except sexual appeal, the 
enchantment and perpetuation of this appeal had become a socially 
organised art in the hands of the women. The pretence of resist- 
ance on the first night was often repeated in various forms through- 
out married life. The husband must be always made to feel that 
he had obstacles to overcome. ... A smile came to Mahmoud’s 
face as, looking at one of his friends in the room, he remembered 
the obstacles that young man’s father had had to overcome once, 
when the reluctant wife held his desire to ransom for a tobe of 
silk to be delivered immediately, so that a servant had to be sent 
late in the evening to the merchant’s house with five pounds and 
an earnest request to open his shop just for a moment, as the 
matter was of some urgency. The merchant had obliged the im- 
patient customer, but had revenged himself for the disturbance of 
his rest by describing to his friends his client’s impetuous passion 
for silk. 

The ordinary guests, the public, did not stay long after the feast. 
Only family connections and close friends remained. For some 
time, as the last touches were being put to the bride by the 
attendant women, the luluing from behind the walls became more 
and more frequent, indicating the approach of climax. Then it 
stopped, completely, and the tension grew, as in the hush of an 
audience at amateur theatricals when the last preparatory noises 
behind the curtain cease. In the room where Mahmoud sat the 
electric fan was spinning vigorously, but the sweat poured out of 
his face. Fie seemed to hear Pythagoras saying, “You natives!” 

“Mahmoud 1” said one of his friends. “Don’t look so impatient, 
man; you’re nearly there.” 

“And don’t disgrace the male sex, lad,” said a big, coarse cousin, 
“perform your duty like a man.” 

“By God, it seems that the English have corrupted your man- 
hood, and made you cold-blooded like themselves,” said a third. 
“You sit there as uninterested as if it were somebody eise’s night 
of entry.” 

The big, coarse cousin broke into laughter, saying, “Why, 
brothers, do they give degrees in this kind of thing at Oxoford?” 
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The luluing broke out again, shrill, critically significant. The 
bride was ready. She had just been installed in tiie bridal room.* 
The young men with Mahmoud got up, with more laughter and 
teasing, and bustled him out. The two mothers collected him and 
led him to the door. From the harem courtyard the luluing was 
insistent. 

Badriya sat on the bed likq a statue. The fluid of life seemed 
to have gone out of her carved features completely. She looked 
like a wooden image in a temple, a stage property in the dramatics 
of some oppressive cult. Tier eyes, bent on the floor, did not lift 
as he enteied, and apart from her heaving bosom swathed in its 
calico, there was no motion of life in the set figure. Set there, he 
felt, by those luluing producers outside, taught every syllable of 
her part, mesmerised into it. 

Baffled, almost horrified by this suspension of her personality, 
he did not know how to speak to her. He came and sat on the edge 
of the bed near her. Without looking at him, she moved away a 
few inches. He thought to himself, ‘Cue number one’. He could 
almost hear prompting from outside. Were the producers, he 
wondered, timing it aU, knowing when every move would take 
place? They had made a thorough job of the make-up. The reek 
of the aphrodisiac ointment was stifling in the hot room; her skin 
and her hair glistened with their grease. The palms of her hands 
were burned with henna, and though he could not see the feet he 
knew that they too had been dyed. To test her promptness on the 
next cue he reached out for her hand. She withdrew it sharply. 

He had already made up his mind that the last act of the play 
would have to run its course without the Prince of Denmark. 
Nothing on earth could induce him to make love to her in that 
setting. 

“You don’t have to run away from me, Badriya,” he said. “I am 
not going to touch you . . . not tonight. Tonight is for the others, 
for our people, not for ourselves. But it doesn’t matter, does it? 
Look at me . . , smile ! I don’t like to see you like this. Let’s talk 
about Sevenoaks and the river, and the time you slipped down the 
bank and your bathing cap came ofl,” 

She looked up and began to smile. Glad, feeling that he had 
broken through the crust of that absurd dramatisation and won 
against all those women, he smiled back and patted her hand. But 
she stiffened again in an instant, and the smile froze out of her 
f^oe. She looked frightened, lost in an unexpected situation. 

, .“Whaf s the matter?” he asked. 

$he only stared at him. Realising the purport of what he had 



said, and that he was. xioc going to give her any more cues, j>!ie 
stared in panic. Gust after gust of fear swept down on her— fear of 
her mother, who was listening outside; fear of the shame of inn 
modesty, fear of the silence that was growing in the room. Like a 
wind, the fear blew round inside her, beating against her sides. 
And the wind swelled suddenly into a crashing storm. She yelled. 

Pushing him away from the bed, she screamed and screamed 
again. And in between her screams he thought he heard the noise 
of laughter from outside. Then something extraordinary hap- 
jjened to him. His disgust and rage in defeat flamed into desire. 
The hysteria of her resistance, seeming real, piovoked him, smash- 
ing his inhibitions, whipping ail personality out of him, so that 
they were now just a man and a woman facing each other umn- 
dividuaiised, in the primitive chaos of passion. Even the sights 
and scents which had repelled him, stung him with an alluring 
challenge. His eyes instinctively sought her feet, eager for (he Uirili 
of glimpsing the edge of the henna. He forgot that there were 
people outside. 

Only enough individuality remained in him to tell him that the 
Prince of Denmark had been beaten by the women. 


CHAPTER IV 

After Schools, Betty had gone to .stay with her father for the few 
weeks before her vim. 

Mr Corfield, when he was not travelling abroad, lived in Dorset, 
where he wrote, Ashed, sailed and pottered round his garden, sur- 
rounded by the many curios he had collected from various coun- 
tries — ^tapestries, carvings, china, quaint miniatures, coins, scarabs, 
ships in bottles and bottles filled with coloured sand in patterns, 
the Twenty-third Psalm carved on an almond shell in Syriac. In 
the summer he wore shorts and a panama hat; in the winter, a 
beret. The only paper he read apart from literary periodicals wav 
the Manchester Guardian, and the books he wrote were on travel 
and country life. Betty had always found him lovable, and she was 
at ease with him in a manner she had never been with her mother. 

On the day after her arrival, she said to him after breakfast.* 

“Dad, how liberal exactly are you?” They were in his study, 
where he had been showing her a new book on birds that he had 
bought, and she asked the question, looking not at him, but at the 
photograph of her mother on the desk. 
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“Why?” he asked. “Have you joined the C.P.?” 

“No ... not quite. I don’t diink I ever shall. I am very sym- 
pathetic, but my temperament was not made for that kind of 
discipline.” 

“What other enormity have you committed then?” 

“I haven’t actually committed it yet, but I am going to. . . . 
Will it shock you very much to know that I am going to marry a 
black man?” 

Fie looked at her with a quick movement of his head, and for 
a moment their eyes communicated in silence. 

“Does it'*” she repeated, quizzing him with a gentle challenge. 

“Rationally, perhaps not,” he answered at last, implying his 
starded feelings. 

“But emotionally, yes. ... I understand. Your civilised liberal 
reason tells you that the colour of the skin is an unimportant result 
of geography; but your instincts shrink all the same. Isn’t that it?” 

“It’s amazing how well the children of today understand their 
parents,” he said with defensive, not unfriendly irony, gathering 
his thoughts for what he should say, picking them out from 
among his feelings, which were still bewildered under the shock. 

She laughed, then said, “But you do admit that a black man can 
he as nice and intelligent as any white man, don’t you?” 

“Is it that young man I met at Oxford?” 

“Yes. You said you liked him very much.” 

“I did.” 

“Well?” 

“It takes a few minutes to get used to the idea.” 

“But you will get used to it, Daddy dear? You won’t let it hurt 
you?” 

“It isn’t a question of whether it will hurt me, my dear; but 
whether it may not hurt you later.” 

“I’m doing it with my eyes open. I’m not afraid of the conse- 
quences,” 

“Where are you going to live?" 

She told him of the alternatives and of her own inclination. 

“Don’t you think his own feelings may be a truer guide in this 
matter than your enthusiasm for something new and daring? . . . 
You asked me just now whether a black man could not be as nice 
and intelligent as any white man. Of course he can, but it doesn’t 
foEow that you’d find life in his country agreeable. This voung 
man has been to an English school and to Oxford. You’re bound 
to have much in common with him, but his people and his 
•country will be different.” 
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“I shouldn't mind their backwardness. It’s not tlicir fault.” 

“Of course it isn’t, but you shouldn’t forget that you too have 
your instincts.” 

They were silent for a while, then he said ; 

“ Have you thought of the question of children? I suppose you 
have.” 

“Of course I have, I shall see to it that they don’t grow up in a 
no-man’ S'land or with a split personality.” 

“Will it be in your power to do that? Isn’t it the environment 
that does it?” 

“Only if the parents allow it. - . . And the environment is chang- 
ing, Dad. By the time my children are growing up England will 
be a Socialist country and her dependencies will either have 
become independent already or will be swiftly moving that way, 
and the whole climate of feeling will be different, don’t you see, 
you dear, mild, nineteenth-century liberal?” 

Mr Corfield was unable to settle down to writing that morning. 
His mind in its mild detached way could not drop the subject 
Betty had launched upon it. Under the panama hat, as he mowed 
the lawn and weeded the rose-beds, argument and counter- 
argument, reason and feeling, kept up a steady debate, civilised 
and cool but also disturbing. He tried to sift the rational from the 
irrational in his feelings; and he was annoyed to find that even 
when he put all the reasonable objections aside on the assumption 
that they could be reasonably answered, there remained an obstin- 
ate, irritating residue of psychological aversion. Again and again 
he tackled it, trying to pluck it out, even as he dug his fork into 
the ground to lever up the weeds. 

What was it that made him feel like that? No, not an aesthetic 
revulsion from the colour itself; he did not feel that. Obviously, 
association; because a black skin was associated with primitiveness, 
with naked savages, with an inferiority assumed to be intrinsic 
from the days of slavery. But there was nothing primitive or in- 
ferior about that young man he had met. Nor could his people be 
so primitive if they sent him to be educated at Oxford. . , , There, 
he had eradicated that weed in the same moment as he had 
wrenched out a monstrous dandelion with a root like a turnip. Yet, 
the next instant, when he looked back at its place in his heart, it 
was there again ! Ah well, he must not let it bother him. He knew 
it for what it was worth — conditioned habits of feeling, prejudices. 
Who could be free from them ? 

At supper Betty said to him, “Has the shock worn oif?” Her 
green eyes gave him a smile as of dancing waves. 
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He returned her smile with a look indulgent and shrewd at 
once, saying, “In the morning you asked me how liberal I was. I 
should like to ask you a similar question. How much of a Socialist 
aie you, my dear?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You’re sure that your wanting to marry this young man is 
more than a political demonstration?” 

“Yes, Daddy dear, quite. I wouldn’t let ideological fervour take 
me as far as that.” 

“Intellectual Socialists can sometimes be as wrong as Colonel 
Blimp.” 

“How?” 

“When they become romantic about the victims of capitalism 
and imperialism. . . . Do you know what Anatole France once said 
to a woman whose objection to spiritualism was that the spirits’ 
messages were always so inane?” 

“No.” 

“He said, ‘11 ne suffit pas de mourir, madame, pour devenir in- 
telligent.’ I often think that when people start idealising the work- 
ing class and colonial peoples just because they are the victims ot 
injustice, they lay themselves open to some such correction.” 

“But I’m not idealising anybody.” 

“You’re sure you don’t think that, just because your young 
man’s people are black and a subject race of the British Empire, 
you’re bound to find them nice and likeable?” 

“No, of course not. What I am sure of is that they’re just or- 
dinary human beings like us — just equals, no better and no worse. 
Don’t you think they are our equals?” 

“Intrinsically, of course, but culturally they are still far below 
our level. ... You see, that’s where I think you are apt to go 
wrong. Because the Blimps assume a radical, unalterable in- 
equality, you swing to the opposite extreme and deny even 
accidental and passing inequalities — ^the inequalities of culture, of 
ways of living.” 

“I admit differences and material backwardness, but I don’t see 
that we have any right to assume that the values of their life are 
inferior to ours ah round. In some ways they may be superior. 
Superior, anyhow, to the kind of life the English live in their 
colonies. . . . Good Lord, Daddy, haven’t you read Somerset 
Maugham? Don’t you think that if I went to Malaya I should be 
much more at home among the natives than at the clubs of the 
Casuimnu Tree}’* 

They did not have any more discussions on the subject. Mr 
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Corfield had 6aid the £ew things he wanted to say, and as the days 
passed he became used to the idea of Betty’s intended marriage. 
In one corner of his heart he admired his daughter’s independence, 
realising that her unconventionality was only an exaggerated 
version of his. This had always been a bond between them, a bond 
which neither of them had had with her mother. Mr Corfidd 
wondered whether if his wife had been still alive Betty would have 
dared to come home with the piece of news she had brought him 
alone so light-heartedly. He did not think she would, and it pleased 
him that his existence did not cramp her freedom. Without any 
undue perturbation, he went back to his roses and his boat and the 
book he was writing and the occasional blushing of the invisible 
Syriac grooves of the Twenty-third Psaim. 

Two days before Betty was due to go back to Oxford tor her 
i/iifa, she received a letter from the Principal of her college, asking 
her to drop in to see her afterwards, as she had a message to give 
her. 

Puzzled by this communication, Betty made her way to die 
Principal’s house as soon as the z/ii/a was over. She had already 
seen Amin and learned from him about the letters from his father 
and his brother. “There I” she had said when he translated them 
to her. “That doesn’t leave you a leg to stand on. Your people are 
much nicer than you wanted me to believe 1” 

“Well, how did it go?” the Principal asked about the vim. 
“Were they nice to you?” 

“They didn’t stand up and bow, or anything like that,” said 
Betty, “but they were quite friendly, and it only took a few 
minutes, which I suppose means that my third or whatever it is 
had already been comfortably settled.” 

“I hope a whatever-it-is,” said the Principal, smiling. She did 
not expect Betty to get a hrst, but according to her tutor’s reports 
she was pretty safe for a second. They talked for a moment about 
the examinations and other candidates from the college; then the 
Principal said ; 

“This message I have for you. . . . First of all, I don’t want you 
to imagine for a moment that I have been prying into your private 
ajffairs. I have only come into this as a result of an enquiry I re- 
ceived from a Mr . . , dear me, I’ve forgotten the name; now, 
where is it?” She fumbled through some papers on her desk. “Ah, 
yes ! Here it is — a Mr Raymond Turner, writing from a Govern- 
ment Agency in Eaton Square . . , does that mean anything to 
you?” The Principal asked the question in a very candid and ^ 
friendly manner, and Betty sensed in the older woman a desire to 
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be helpful, mixed with a great anxiety not to cause her embarrass* 
ment. She said : 

“Yes; I think I know what it means.” 

“It was a curious enquu-y,” said the Principal. “He was trying 
to get in touch with somebody who, he thought, belonged to this 
college. But he didn’t know her name. He only knew of one 
circumstance by which she could be identified, and he wrote to 
ask me if I could help him. He said he had a communcation to 
make to the person in question, something which it was in her 
interest to know. I presumed from certain things I had heard 
that he meant you, but I did not wish to give him any information 
until I had seen you.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Betty, admiring the superb tact 
and economy with which the Principal had conveyed her mean- 
ing, and feding grateful to her for something infinitely more 
delicate and gracious than tact in her manner, something which 
conveyed that there was nothing offensive in the tact. 

“I dbought you should receive this message,” said the Principal, 
“and decide for yourself what to do about it. If you wish me to, I 
will let him have your address, but it is entirely up to you.” 

“I shall be in London tomorrow; I will go and see him,” said 
Betty, with a look which told the Principal that she was not afraid 
of hearing whatever communication he had to make to her. For 
she had immediately sensed a challenge in this message of seem- 
ing warning. She decided not to mention it to Amin, lest there 
might be in it something that would revive his misgivings about 
their going to live in his country. She would deal with this new 
obstacle single-handed. If there was going to be any nastiness from 
the Government she was glad to have a show-down with them 
immediately; and if they thought they could intimidate or dis- 
courage her, she would show them that they were mistaken. She 
would write to her M.P. about it . . . and what a dirty trick it was 
to give his father comforting words and then try this backstairs 
way of keeping her out I 

It was therefore in a gladiatorial mood that she went the next 
morning to call on Mr Raymond Turner. In the twenty hours or 
so since she had first heard his name, the image of this gentleman 
had grown consistendy more sinister in her imagination, so that 
by the time she arrived at the Agency she was braced to the ordeal 
of doing battle with a composite dragon made up of all her pet 
aversions. This was her first personal contact with the Colonial 
Empire, and the Colonial Empire still loomed up in her mind as a 
vast organisation of iniquity. Entering the Agency’s portals, she 
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Celt larger than life, involved in issues that were far more than 
personal. Symbolically, she was the deputy of the Socialist Club 
assaulting Toryism, the City and Mr Chambeilain, 

The friendly, completely ungladiator iai manner in which the 
Agent received her made her feel slightly ridiculous, but she re- 
mained on her guard, determined not to be undermined by super- 
ficial courtesies. ‘Naturally,’ she thought, ‘he will try to win his 
point by being nice to me.’ 

“I understand you wish to see me,” she said. “I saw my Princi- 
pal yesterday and she gave me your message.” 

Mr Turner was an elderly man, the post of Agent in London 
being reserved for the declining years of distinguished former 
officials. From the moment he received Sir William Carter’s letter, 
he had felt a fatherly concern for the girl he was asked to get in 
touch with. It was a matter of great delicacy, he thought. She was 
bound to feel sensitive about it. He was sorry for her and full of 
misgivings about the future awaiting her, but he had seen Carter’s 
point and agreed with it. 

“It was very good of you to come,” he said. “I hope it hasn’t 
taken you out of your way.” Her pretty looks, the very boldneis 
of her green eyes, had greatly increased his compassion for her in 
the few seconds since she had entered. As he spoke, a compulsive 
association of her whiteness with the skin of a black man kept 
rising in his mind. 

“No, there was no inconvenience in it at all,” she said. “I hap- 
pened to be coming to London today,” On the wall, behind Mr 
Turner’s chair, there were two pictures of native scenes in the 
territory — a group of huts, in one, with fat naked black babies 
playing in the sand around them, and a train of white coaches 
standing at a station in the background, shimmering in the hot 
light; in the other, representing a more primitive part of the coun- 
try, a line of tall, slim, naked negroes of both sexes confronting the 
river steamer on one of its rare visits to their district. Mr Turner 
became conscious that Betty was looking at them out of the 
corners of her eyes, and felt acutely embarrassed. Those, of course, 
were very backward parts of the country, quite unlike the kind of 
town life she would be going to, but the nudity of the black figures 
behind him, impinging in his mind on the whiteness of her skin, 
bored through the back of his head with a nauseating effect. 

He said, “I have a letter for you from Sir William Carter, the 
Chief Secretary in the Government, Perhaps the best thing would 
be for me to pit it to you to read here, and if there’s any further 
information you’d like to have, I should be very glad to give it to 
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you. Sir William, o£ course, didn’t know your name when he wrote 
this letter, but he asked me to put it in on his behalf, so here it is. 

. , He smiled as he scribbled the word, then got up and handed 
her the letter. 

“Perhaps you’d like to go in there,” he said, opening a green 
swing-door that led to an inner room, “and read it by yourself.” 

The letter was written by hand, a bold, graceful, beautifully 
legible hand of amazing uniformity, so that the signature was as 
clear, regular and unhurried as the date and the address at the top. 
Betty read : 

DrAK Miss CoRFIELD, 

, I hope you will not think this letter from someone you do not 
know an intrusion into your private affairs. Sheikh Ayyoub 
Shendi, the father of Amin, is an old friend of mine. From him 
I learn that you and his son are getting married, and that you 
propose to stay away from this countiy. The old man is very 
upset at this decision, and is writing to urge Amin that you 
should come to live here. 

You may have several reasons for not wishing to do so, and it 
is not for me to meddle in what is a purely personal affair for 
you and your husband; nor to offer advice for which I have not 
been asked and which in any case it would be very difficult to 
give. You are the first Englishwoman to marry a native of this 
country, and it would not be unnatural for you both to think 
that your life would be easier and freer if you lived it on neutral 
ground. All these matters are for you alone to decide. But I fed 
that there is one point on which perhaps a word from me might 
help you in making up your minds. 

An English girl marrying an African may — not without good 
reason— imagine that life in her husband’s country would be 
made unpleasant for her by the attitude of the English popula- 
tion, and even by the policy of the Colonial Government. There 
was a time when this would have been true of any British ter- 
ritory in Africa or in Asia, and it is to this day true of many, 
but in so far as this may be one of your reasons for planning to 
live elsewhere than in this country, I should like to repeat to 
you personally what I told Sheikn Ayyoub, when he came to 
consult me, that you need not fear any official or socially organ- 
'V dsed unpleasantness. We have, of course, our Blimps (Colonel 
.• Mrs), and there is still far less social intercourse between us 
' and the people of the country than I should likfe to see. There 
^ as yet no mixed or international dub. But we are nothing like 
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the India E. M. Forster made his passage to- And we are quite 
different from Kenya and South Africa. Not because we have 
more of the grace of God in us, but because wc have no popuk- 
tion of English settlers. The country here belongs exclusively to 
its own people, and there is today absolutely no Inferiority at- 
tached to their status in it. If you decide to live here, yon will, I 
am sure, also find that, in the view of many of the British 
officials (though in order not to mislead you i repeat wc have 
the other sort as well), no social inferiority is attached to the 
status of an Englishwoman who has done what you propose to do. 

I have spoken frankly in this letter. I do not wish to influence 
you against your instincts or your husband’s instincts. You have 
to think of his side as well as of the English side. I know his 
father and his brothers well. They are nice, kindly people, but 
the environment would be totally different from anything you 
know. If this is what is deterring you, I will not attempt to argue 
against your misgivings. I have taken the liberty of writing this 
letter only because I felt distressed to think that a native of this 
country might feel debarred from returning home with an 
English wife by his or his wife’s knowledge of how colonial 
English populations are apt to treat a mixed marriage of this 
sort. That was an outrage I could not allow to happen if it lay 
in my power to prevent it. 

May I, in conclusion, wish you the liest of luck and all happi- 
ness wherever you may decide to live. 

Yours sincerely, 

Wiixim Carter 

Betty felt small, ridiculous and thoroughly ashamed of herself. 
She also felt a disagreeable quiver in the foundations of her 
political being. This was the first time her theories and her pre- 
conceived notions had struck a testing fact in a personal experi- 
ence. And the fact had behaved in a disconcertingly unexpected 
manner — even after what Jean Bannerman had told her about it. 
For she had discounted Jean’s enthusiasm about Sir William 
Carter, jean was not a Socialist like her, and the standards by 
which she judged the pleasantness or progressiveness of empire- 
builders must necessarily be different from her own. 

Sir William’s letter would of course clinch the argiiment with 
Amin. But no scolding of herself for her silly romanticism could 
prevent her from feeling like a nun who had volunteered to go to 
a leper settlement and then learned that the lepers bad liwt their 
deformities and ceased to be infectious. 
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CHAPTER V 


The white train she had seen in the picture on the Agent’s wall 
in London ploughed its slow thin way through the desert, keeping 
out the cruel glare with its darkened glass windows, trying to beat 
back the hammering heat with the continuous whirr of electric 
fans — a lonely white caterpillar in that monotony of burning sand 
which, for two hundred miles, even out of its colossal silence 
screamed its enmity to life and its triumph in having never been 
anything but universal deadness, never allowed a drop of 
rain to moisten it or a seed of grass to mingle with its 
sterile grains; and like a skeleton mimicking life only dis- 
played the mocking fiction of water in shimmering sheets of 
blue that edged the horizon and then tipped over it, always 
tipped over it. 

To Amin this desert was quite a commonplace. He had crossed 
it on this train a dozen times going to and coming back from 
school and England. It was just a dull stretch of the journey to be 
endured. But Betty was fascinated and appalled. She gazed out of 
the darkened glass at the endless empty miles glazed with heat, 
herself stunned with tlie boxed heat of the compartment and by 
the incessant hum of the little electric fan battling frantically to 
give them a little illusion of coolness. She had only a slip on, 
leaving her thighs and legs and shoulders bare to the steady cur- 
rent from the fan. If she moved a fraction out of its path, the heat 
instantly settled down on her with a solid, unbearable impact, 
squirting out her blood moisture in sudden streams of sweat, and 
she edged back quickly into the target area. The air from the fan 
itself was almost scorching, but its beat on the bare perspiring skin 
dissipated the leaden weight of motionless heat and was soothing 
in comparison. She lay back in it and closed her eyes, lulled also by 
the tireless melancholy hum of the fan and the slow jolting 
the train. Then the jolting became slower and slower, and with 
a lazy clatter and a final faint bump the train trickled to a 
standstill. 

“This is the first station,” said Amin. They had been going for 
two hours in the flat, void inferno. 

Betty opened her eyes and looked out. She saw nothing. Only 
the gliding sand had become still, more dead than before. She 
leaned forward towards the window and peered down the sides, 
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She still saw nothing but sand and telegraph wires; on a telegraph 
pole a vulture perched. She lowered the glass of the window and a 
gust of glare and scorching wind— as though she had opened a 
furnace door— smacked her back into the compartment. She 
waited for a moment, blinded, blistered, then put her head out. 
Some twenty yards to the right she saw three or four nissen huts 
and a high black water-tank from which the engine was drinking. 
In the shade of one of the huts a goat was tethered, and two little 
naked, balloon-bellied children played around it — the station- 
master’s family, Amin explained. Two railway employees weie 
walking along the coaches, one testing the heat of the wheels with 
a hammer, the other carrying a greasing gun. The tap-tap of the 
hammer on the hot iron and the mournful whistling of the tele- 
graph wires — ^stretched out like naked, tormented nerves in the 
heat — ^were the only sounds that broke the silence. That was the 
station, and between it and the horizon rolled the ocean of sand, 
mimicking water here and there with a sardonic blue glaze, 
shimmering in streaks between the sand and sky. 

She pulled back the strap and the screen of dark glass came into 
position again, shutting out the furnace. Instantly the hum of the 
electric fan, imprisoned again, filled the compartment with its 
exclusive melancholy. 

“How long would the station-master have to stay at a spot like 
this before he’s transferred.?” she asked. 

“A year or two.” 

"Good Lord!” She sat back on the bed, thinking of the station- 
master’s wife and children. He at least had his job; but a family 
in that lonely, burning desert ! 

“Those pathetic poor kids, playing in that miserable bit of 
shade, and looking so pleased I And his wife; what can she do in 
a place like this.?” 

“She probably has the company of the assistant station-master’s 
wife, and there may be a married clerk or mechanic as well; there 
are several huts . . . and in the evening it gets cool and the sky is 
gay with stars. They will be sitting out drinking coffee and 
chatting, and waiting for the night trains to come. It isn’t always 
as forbidding as now.” 

“That’s a nice thought at least,” she said, and looking straight 
ahead of her she saw herself comically distorted in the convex ex- 
terior of the shining metal basin on the opposite wall, and next to 
her Amin still ixiore absurdly out of shape round the curve. She 
began to laugh, glad of an excuse to dissipate her malaise—a 
strange malaise she had felt ever since reaching the country, an 
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awkward consciousness that everybody looked at them, in a special 
way — the native ticket inspector who came to the compartment, 
the Syrian doctor who had the next compartment, the British 
officials they sat next to in the dining-car, even the native waiters, 
trained to impeccable passivity, who served them. Not a vulgar 
look, not an insulting look. Only a special look, a look that came 
again and again, a muffled exclamation of the eyes. When they 
went into the dinmg-car everybody looked at them, and they in- 
stinctively went and sat in the corner at the far end, feeling that 
the eyes were following them. Betty knew why they had gone to 
the corner table, and her anger with Amin for this choice was only 
checked by the realisation that she had shared his impulse. When 
they sat down, she found herself trying to be natural, trying not 
to keep looking down at her plate, thinking hard of things to say 
in her normal pitch of voice, and trying not to be angry with Amin 
for looking so self-conscious himself. 

When they went back to their compartment, Amin said, smiling: 

“Do you know what the waiter called you?” 

“No. What?” 

“ ‘Her Excellency, the Lady’.” 

“Good heavens ! Why?” 

“That’s what the servants call English women here. The hus- 
band is ‘His Excellency the Inspector’ or ‘His Excellency the Direc- 
tor’, and the wife always ‘Her Excellency, the Lady’.” 

“How absurd!” she said. “I don’t want our servants to call me 
that.” 

It wa.s now dark, but not much cooler than before. They could 
see nothing outside except the stars, not a single light anywhere 
on the ground, although Amin said they were now leaving the 
desert behind them and would be passing little villages close to 
the river. The fans and the dusty coaches beat out their endless 
monotonies in the tropical night. Attendants walked down the 
corridors from time to time, passing feather dusters over the walls 
and windows; waiters came with trays of iced drinks, which you 
poured down on an unquenchable fire in your throat and felt 
trickling out again through your skin almost while you drank. 
And if you did not drink them quickly enough, a sediment of 
dust collected at the bottom of the glass. In spite of the sealed look 
, pf the train, the fine dust seeped in everywhere. In ten minutes it 
' could leave a new pattern of imprints on the little table where 
your books, cigarettes and matches lay. 

*^Tas ores gaie aujourd’hui,” said Amin, feeling more sorry for 
because it was she who had insisted on coming to live in his 
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country than he would have done if die dedwon had been his. ‘‘k 
is this dreadful heat on the train.” 

“Yes, I feel quite dazed.” They both liked to think it was oni) 
the heat. 

She looked pathetically expatxiated in her flimsy slip, like a 
refugee. In the penumbra of her hair the fan caught litti<‘ wisps 
and danced them like a cobweb in the breeze. He watched thcin 
quivering under the beat of the draught, catching specks of light 
from the lamp above her head. She looked very young, much 
younger than her twenty-one years, much younger than .she had 
ever looked to him befoie, and he knew it was because she was 
afraid. Sitting on the edge of the bed, slender and smallish in body , 
her feet under her and her hare knees curling out of the hem oi 
her slip, she looked like a child whose bravado had, on the edge ol 
the unknown becoming leal, turned into the nausea of panic. Her 
whiteness made her look more vulnerable to him, adding another 
depth to the poignancy of her femininity and youth. 

He felt much older than she, old in the familiar possc-ssion of his 
country, and in a surge of chivalrous protectiveness he bent down 
and kissed her knees, saying, “N’ai pas peur, Betdtchka; it will 
be all right, and if you don’t like it here, we can always go back.” 

She did not answer, and when he looked into her face he savi' 
her lips trembling, then tears came flowing from her eyes, and she 
began to sob. He gathered her into his arms, holding her tenderly. 

“It’s nothing,” she said. “Only this dreadful heat. Of coune I 
shall like it here.” < 

Where their bodies touched the heat became choking and 
rapidly melted into sweat. She drew out of his embrace gently. 

“Just now,” she said, smiling, “it’s too hot even for physical 
endearments.” 

“Tomorrow,” he said, “we shall be sleeping under the stars. 
You’ll like that.” 

When they woke up the next morning they were only two hours 
from the end of the journey. It had rained recently on the ground 
they were going through, and there was no dust. Only a cool 
breeze came in from the window when they opened it, and the 
earth was moist and showed needle patches of green among the 
scrub, 

“Oh, it’s so pleasant today,” she said, her excitement at the 
prospect of arriving so great now that all her misgiving of the day 
before were stilled. She was ashamed of having had them, and 
even recaptured a thrill from the torpid melancholy of the crawl 
across the desert which had ended in the night. 
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“What shali I wear?” she asked. “Will it remain cool like this? 
Will there be many people at the -station?” 

“There will be quite a little crowd,” he said. 

Soon the engine emitted a long whistle, and a moment later they 
heard a growing hollow clatter from the forward part of the train. 
They were on the bridge crossing the broad river into the town, 
and as each coach left the solid ground its dull thudding leapt 
instantly into a clear boom resounding above the water. As the 
grey metal arches rushed and clashed past the window, Betty 
looked out enraptured at the leafy river-bank beyond them studded 
with fine villas. In another moment they were crossing the bank. 
Then the train, now bragging with a continuous whistle, circled 
round a tidy little garden city of white bungalows splashed with 
the scarlet and orange of the golden mohur, and glided into the 
station. The station had no roof and no platforms. It was only an 
enclosure swarming with people — with turbans and helmets, with 
black faces and white faces, with long white shirts and white suits 
and khaki shorts, with shoes and red slippers on bare feet. A few 
white women stood about, and one or two clusters of black women, 
swathed from end to end like cigars. 

Betty and Amin stood at adjacent windows looking out as their 
coach passed the parade of faces, all gazing at the train to pick 
out the friends or relatives they had come to meet. The gathering 
had a kind of holiday air about it, the air of a crowd out on some- 
thing of a pleasure jaunt at a common rendezvous. 

“Everybody in the town comes to the station,” said Amin from 
his window. “Half the government offices are empty at this hour.” 

Betty’s heart was beating bravely in the consciousness that at 
this moment she was making history. In another few seconds the 
train would stop and she would get out before all that crowd of 
Englishmen and natives, the first Englishwoman to arrive in the 
country as the wife of one of the latter. . . . She saw several arms 
wave in their direction and a smiling flash of white teeth; and 
Amin said excitedly, “There they are; that’s my father, the tall 
man with the white beard and moustache.” 

“And your brother, the judge!” said Betty, recognising the 
Falstaffian figure Amin had described to her. The next few 
moments passed in a whirl. They were out of the train, surrounded 
by people, all men, standing in a semicircle. One after another, 
the men embraced Amin, with a warm flow of greetings — ^nqt kiss- 
ing with a double flourish in the French style, but pressing chest 
oh chest again and again, the heads touching ear" to ear. Sheikh 
Ayyoub was the first, followed by the judge, whose ardour poured 
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out in gusts of laughter. Then they turned smiling to Betty atn! 
shook her hand with great courtesy. Sheikh Ayyoub said snnic- 
thing in Arabic, to which, having learned from Amin a few of the 
elementary exchanges of Arab politeness, she replied correctly, 
delighting the old man and causing a ripple of amusement all 
round the semicircle. 

The judge beaming, said, “flow do you do? ... but I see linglisii 
is unnecessary. . . And he tried on her a slightly more cornplh 
rated form of Arabic greeting. She shook her head, laughing, and 
Amin said, “Have pity. She hasn’t got as far a.s that yet.” 

“Never mind,” said the judge with another gu.st of delight, while 
his father looked on smiling but ill at ease. “You shan’t lose aity 
marks for that; you have made a very fine beginning, anyhow.” 

Then others came up and shook her hand. The judge and Amin 
introduced them. Among them was the doctor, Mustapha Eltcndi, 
and Osman, the editor. Mustapha Effendi, looking rather awed, 
made a very formal bow, mumbled something, then quickly edged 
away to stand behind Sheikh Ayyoub. Betty distributed friendly 
smiles, half registering the introductions, excited and bewildered. 
Suddenly there was a bustle behind the semicircle, and Betty saw 
with a thrill of gratefulness three familiar faces. Jean Banncrman. 
knowing that there would be no other woman at the station to 
meet Betty, had decided to come herself, and Sheikh Ahmed had 
offered her a lift in the car with him and Mahmoud, The three 
now arrived together, hurrying because they were late. 

Sheikh Ahmed, like an old friend, shook her hand heartily, and 
summoning a large proportion of his English, said : 

“Wilcome to our cantry.” Then as the doctor and Osman giggled 
at his effort, he turned on them in haughty reproof. “What are you 
laughing at, you vulgarians.? Don’t you know I have been to 
Oxford too?” After that he addressed himself to Sheikh Ayyoub, 
saying, “This is a happy day indeed, Sheikh Ayyoub. Here are 
our two sons now returned. Praise God, our double venture has so 
prospered and ended so happily.” 

While the judge attended to the luggage and argued with 
porters, Betty and Amin chatted with Mahmoud and Jean Banner- 
man. 

“How’s your wife?” said Betty. 

“She’s very well, thank you. She hopes to see you soon,” said 
Mahmoud, and Betty wondered why Badriya had not come with 
him to the station, whether here she was segregated like the other 
women, or merely happened to be engaged elsewhere. 

Somebody else, apart from Jean Bannerman, had decided to 
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come to the station to meet Sheikh Ayyoub’s son and his wi£e, but 
contrived to make his advent look casual For- Sir William Carter 
to come avowedly to meet them would have been an exaggerated 
gesture, perhaps a little out of place. So he had looked up the list 
of arrivals on that train to see if there was anybody among the 
other passengers whose coming could give him a reasonable excuse 
to be at the station. He had found a provincial governor and his 
wife. He had never met their train before, but they would do. He 
chuckled at the thought of giving such extreme and costless 
gratification to the silly Mrs Brandon. 

And so it happened that Sir William, after shaking hands with 
the Brandons and saying a few words to them, looked down the 
station enclosure and caught the eye of Sheikh Ayyoub chatting to 
Sheikh Ahmed. Sheikh Ayyoub raised his hand to his head in the 
customary salutation, and a second later saw Sir William coming 
towards him, his friendly face bobbing up and down through the 
crowd with the springy rhythm of his walk which everybody knew 
so well As usual in the summer, he was in shorts, but had on a 
tie and coat as well as his khaki helmet. 

As he approached, others in the circle saw him and there were 
whispers of ‘the Chief Secretary’, and ‘Carter’, while those in the 
way stood aside to open a path for him to Sheikh Ayyoub and his 
group, where he was obviously heading. Sheikh Ayyoub advanced 
to meet him and they shook hands. 

“Is it your son from England who has arrived on this train?” 

“Yes, Your Excellency; that’s him there with his wife.” 

“Thank God, they have arrived safely. I must greet -them.” 

At that moment the judge, having settled the dispute of the 
porters and disposed of the luggage, saw Sir William and hurried 
back to help his father in acknowledging the honour he was doing 
them. The thought crossed his mind that if the Chief Secretary 
wanted to shake hands with Betty, his father would not be able to 
introduce him; and he was there, with deferential agility, just in 
time to say to his sisterdn-Iaw, “Sir William Carter, the Chief 
Secretary,” as the latter came forward to greet her. 

As they shook hands, the elderly colonial administrator and his 
young countrywoman looked into each other’s eyes for a second 
like secret old friends — she thanking him for his letter, and he 
telling her that he was there in person to make good his written 
assurances. To Betty his appearance and manner, even mor^ than 
hk letter, were the very antithesis of what she had imagined senior 
eotottial executives to be like. He stood there, in the widened circle 
I iff friends around them, like any one of the others, extremely un- 
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imperial and unofficial, chatting to her and Amin with tricndly 
eaf>e, exchanging what seemed to be badinage in Arabic with Sheikh 
Ahmed and Sheikh Ayyoub, cracking iokes with the |udge iu 
English, throwing remarks to the doctor oa the other sids*. 

“What was that row you were dealing with, Shendi?” lie asked 
the judge. 

“lliose cursed porters!" said the judge, “They wouldn’t hesi 
tate to cut you in half so that each should have one parcel to 
carry.” 

“Carry whom in only two parcels?” asked Sir William. “Me 
or you.?” 

A great laugh bioke out from the English speaking sec! ion ot 
the party, then the doctor, emitting his feeble, discontinuoU'' 
chuckle, said : 

“Anyhow, the dispute was settled out of court,” 

“Who wouldn’t settle out of couit, faced by Sbcndi.?” .said Sir 
William, looking genially up and down the bulk of the district 
judge. 

There was nothing to detain them now. The luggage was in the 
cars and they had been greeted by everybody. But for Sir Wib 
Ham’s arrival they w'ould have been gone, and now they just 
waited for him to make the first move. In spile of the overcast 
sky, the heat was becoming unpleasant, and everybody was think 
ing of his office or his shop. But Sir William stood there for quite 
a few minutes, and Betty was sure that he had a purpose in doing 
so. She felt a deep, grateful warmth for him. 

The question of where they were to stay until they had a place 
of their own had been settled decisively by Betty when her father- 
in-law’s timid enquiry had been put to her. 

“Would they Ji\e us to stay with them.?” she had asked Amin, 
and he had said, “They will be hurt if we don’t . . . and probably 
nervous if we do.” To her there wa.s no dilemma in that. Once 
she arrived and they knew that she was not a snob, they would 
cease to be nervous. She could see to that. To hurt them would 
be much worse; and for herself she liked the idea of slaying with 
them, of seeing their life from within and becoming intimate with 
Amin’s sisters. To go to a hotel, she felt, would put her on the 
wrong footing right away. 

While Sheikh Ayyoub and the judge, therefore, were at the 
station, the finql rehearsals were being made in the house by the 
women. Rehearsals and small last-minute alterations suddenly 
thought necessary by Aisha, who in the preceding weeks had 
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claimed an ever-increasing knowledge— derived from her observa- 
tion of Miss Bannerman at school— of the tastes and requirements 
of English ladies. The mother, with a little worried animation in 
Iter sad, tired face, moved about from room to room uncertain of 
what should still be done. A new servant who had served in Eng- 
lish houses had been engaged, and he looked smart and efficient. 
The service could be entirely left to him. 

The question of where and how she was to meet her daugher-in- 
law had been settled in consultation with the judge, after many 
anxieties and hesitations. The judge said it must not be in the 
harem, as that might shock the Englishwoman at the moment of 
her arrival, but in the salon, the main reception-room of the house 
which was normally barred to the women. On the actual procedure 
of greeting, the judge ruled that his mother and sisters should not 
volunteer more than a handshake, no kissing or embracing. Aisha 
had asked, “And suppose she kisses us.?”, to which his answer 
had been, “You begin by putting out your hand, then do as she 
does . . . but if the women of the English are like their men, she 
won’t kiss you. Their men never kiss or embrace — ^not even 
brothers ! I was there when Mr Parkinson, the High Court judge, 
met his brother who had been away in the south for three years 
and nearly died of blackwater fever. . . . God be my witness, they 
didn’t even shake hands! . . . ‘Hallo, Bill!’ ‘Hallo, Jack!’ . . . 
and that was all!” 

And so the old woman, musing on the strange habits of a race 
among whom even brothers did not embrace, hobbled ineffec- 
tually on her unaccustomed high heels, waiting and saying little. 

But her daughters, with some young cousins and friends who 
had come from the early morning to help, were in a ceaseless, 
chattering flutter. Aisha kept changing the positions of the two 
flower-bowls which Fatima had prepared and placed on the table 
in the middle of the salon. 

“Why don’t you leave them alone?” said Fatima. “What’s wrong 
with them there?” 

“You can’t have two on the same table; it’s clumsy.” 

“But it is a large table,” said one of the cousins. 

“All the same, it’s more elegant to part them.” 

“But the window-ledge is no place for a flower-bowl,” protested 
Fatima. 

“Oh yes, it is,” said Aisha, “in English houses. . . , Ask Abdu.” 
(Abdu was the new servant.) She stood back, with her head on one 
side, and surveyed the bowl in its new setting. She was sure the 
setting was all right, but she was still not satisfied with the bowl.' 
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There fiCCined to be something wrong with it. It was not as lULf 
as the bowk she had seen in Miss Bannerman’s room. The rncli 
ments of taste stirred uneasily in her, groping for the reason. But 
they were still only rudiments, and gave no clear answer— no clear 
condemnation of the formless, erect congestion, the lack of graceful 
spacing and curving, the clash of orange with pale pink . . . and 
she was afraid to offend Fatima by a new line of criticism. 

Finishing with the salon, they all flowed back to the fiedromn, 
and Aisha arranged a third bowl herself for the diessing-tablc, 
fumbling uncertainly to achieve better effects th.m her sister. 

Her mother came into the room, saying, “Is evciything all light 
here? I saw a flower-bowl left on the window-ledge in the salmt, 
so I put it on the table.” 

“It wasn’t left there,” said Aisha, fretting w'ith impatience and 
hurry. “I put it there on purpose; it’s nicer like that.” 

“Nicer.^ . . . All right, I’ll put it back then,” said the mother, 
meekly deferring to her daughter who had been going to schcKii 
for four years, and she went out, hurryinga little. 

“Now, you must go and sit in the salon," said some of the 
cousins and friends, who, of course, had no place in the leception 
ceremony, but would wait, peeping, in the women’s quarters, hop- 
ing to catch a glimpse of the Ingilizia whom later, perhaps, they 
might hope to meet. 

Aisha gave the room a last look of inspection, and as she did so 
she remembered something. She remembered that the rug in front 
of the dressing-table in Miss Bannerman’s room was not laid out 
parallel to the wall, but diagonally. Without quoting the source of 
her inspiration (having, she sensed, already overplayed that 
authority) she said : 

“I think that rug would look nicer if we turned it round like 
this.” And she bent down and pulled it into the moie original 
position. 

“What’s this?” asked a cousin. “It is ju^' crooked now.” 

Aisha debated quickly with herself whether to leave her apparent 
caprice to face the opposition unaided, or to crush criticism at once 
by again disclosing her precedents. She decided to stand alone. 

“No, I think it’s very nice like this; more like a decoration.” 

“All right, have it your own way,” said the cousin, turning 
aside with pique. “Now that your brother has married one of the 
rulers,^ no one can speak to you. You know everything !” 

Aisha felt the prick of truth in this taunt. Ever since she knew 
that Amin was marrying an English girl, she had felt exhilarated 
with a secret pride which gave her confidence, made her more 
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assertive with her cousins and friends, and seemed to open strange 
dfx>rs in her imagination. She was just about to deny this truth, 
when Fatima, still annoyed about the flower-bowls, said : 

"She knows everything from Miss Bannerman.” 

Considering that she had abstained from mentioning the oracle 
in connection with the rug, Aisha felt outraged by this jibe, so 
outraged that she retorted : 

"It was absolutely my own idea, if you like to know, and I don’t 
care a pm it Miss Bannerman would think it nice like this or not.” 

The old retainer, Fadl-el-Mula, came bustling into the room. 

"Your mother says you are to come at once to the salon," he 
said. "She says they will be coming in ,a minute.” And he bustled 
out again, followed by the two girls, while the unofficial crowd 
retreated quickly to the women’s quarters. Abdu, the new servant, 
was in the kitchen doorway strapping on his green belt, with a 
consciousness of dignity and a sense of ritual that made the slovenly 
Fadl-el-Mula look more primitive than ever, so that Aisha felt 
ashamed of having him about the place. 

Their mother was sitting awkwardly in one of the large up- 
holstered chairs of the salon, ill at ease both in the enclosed seat 
and in the semi-public room. In the harem she sat on a rug on the 
floor or on the low, palm-matted bed, and she felt imprisoned in 
the deep sprung chair, just as her feet felt imprisoned in the stock- 
ings and black glace shoes which she was wearing for the first 
time in her life, because her son, the judge, said that she must, 

“Would it not have been better,” she said nostalgically, “if we 
had waited for her inside.^” — meaning in the women’s quarters. 
“She could have come to us there.” 

“Of course not,” said Aisha, savouring her participation, for the 
first time, in an occasion taking place in the outside world of the 
salon, 

“Shall I always have to wear shoes and stockings when she is 
with us.i^” asked her mother. “Saleh didn’t say,” 

“We will ask him when he comes back,” said Fatima. “About 
us too.” 

Aisha said nothing, but her mind was made up : if her sister-in- 
law always wore shoes and stockings when they were together, so 
would she. She walked to the large mirror in the middle of the 
wall, and stood examining her appearance, wondering if her sister- 
in-law would find her dress all right. She herself liked it, but not 
with the confidence she had felt before when liking her dresses. 

Fatima startled her by saying ; 

“What shall we call her?” That point had never been settled. 
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In her absence she had just been ‘Amin's wJlV; but now . . . 

■‘They’ve come! They’ve come!" Fadl-el-Mula, who had been 
keeping a look-out at the gate, came lunning up the steps, shout- 
ing. Aisha ran to the door, and Fatima leaped from her chair and 
ioiiowed her. 

A great confusion came over the mother. For a moment she did 
not know whether to stand up or remain seated. She l«»ktd 
nervously at the door. 

“They’re here!" cried Fatima, looking back at her mot fur. 
“Why don’t you come.? Come quickly !’’ 

It w'as Amm’s voice on the verandah, rather than her daughter’s 
calling, that finally wrenched the old woman out of her chaii iti an 
unsteady flutter on the strange heels. She reached the door as they 
were entering, and for a moment saw only Amin putting his arms 
round her, looking even bigger than his gigantic brother just 
Ixrhind him. 

Aisha found herself face to face with Betty, looking, petrified 
with expectancy, into the dancing green flame of the most beautiful 
eyes she had ever seen. 

“This is my youngest sister, Aisha,’’ said the judge. “The one 
who speaks English.” 

Aisha, remembering her rehearsals, began lifting her hand 
slowly, mechanically. 

“Hallo, Aisha,” said Betty, unfreevdng the girl with a great, 
friendly smile, and taking her hand she bent forward and kissed 
her on the cheek. But in spite of the judge’s permission in respect 
of this development, Aisha was too stunned by excitement, happi- 
ness and sudden adoration of the English girl to return the kiss. 
All she could do was to echo the ‘hallo’ and smile back with her 
shining round black eyes. 

“Fatima,what’sthematterwithyou?”said Sheikh Ayyoub. “Why 
don’t you come and greet your brother’s wife.?” She was standing a 
little apart, overcome by jealousy of her younger sister’s little know- 
ledge of English, feeling that she herself would be a complete 
stranger to the Englishwoman, whereas Aisha could talk to her. 
Aisha had gone to school till the age of fourteen, whereas she had 
been taken away when she was eleven, because it had not yet be 
come a respectable custom for girls approaching the age of puberty 
to remain at school. 

She. came forward shyly when her father spoke to her, but she 
had had time to think, and if she could not mumble any English 
words like her sister, she could at least score a point against her 
by returning Betty’s kiss. 
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By then the long series of patting embraces between the mother 
and Amin had come to an end, and the old woman, more com- 
posed than, her daughters at the critical moment, sustained by the 
poise of her years and unthrilied, turned to receive Betty’s greeting, 
and when tlie English girl kissed her, she was touched and clasped 
her on the shoulder with a little affectionate pressure, saying : 

“God bless you, my daughter, God bless you.” To which Betty 
replied with the Arabic for “How are you; I hope you are well.” 
This unexpected, familiar touch had an electric effect on the three 
women. It fell on the semi-official stiffness of the ceremony like a 
magic solvent and melted it instantly. Delighted natural laughter 
broke out from the two girls, and a quieter stream of it from the 
mother; and from the six pairs of eyes a friendly, happy warmth 
leaped at the English girl. Sheikh Ayyoub smiled benignly, and 
the judge, blowing a gust of good humour all round, said : 

“You see, she knows Arabic already !” 

The mother, no longer mumbling impersonal benedictions, feel- 
ing amazedly in communion with the stranger after that single 
utterance, said, “I am well, thank you; please God, you are well” 
And she followed her words bravely into the depth of Betty’s eyes. 

Betty said in English, “I am sorry this is almost all I can say 
now; but I shall soon learn more and be able to speak to you.” 

“Oh, what else does she know now?” said Fatima, seizing upon 
the ‘almost all’ when Amin had interpreted. 

“Let her say it all,” said Aisha, following her sister in Arabic, 
then remembering that she could communicate with the English 
girl directly, and now bold enough to do so, she turned to her and 
said in slow, careful English : 

“Say everything you know in Arabic.” 

So Betty brought out her little repertoire of primal courtesies: 
she said good morning’, and ‘good evening’, and ‘thank you’, and 
‘if you please’; then indicating the two girls in turn, she said, ‘my 
sister’, following that with a designation of the other relations 
obtaining in the company. New outbursts of delight, mounting 
exclamations of wonder and appreciation greeted every item, and 
where her pronunciation betrayed her the merriment was great. 

“I am beginning to think you took your degree at Oxford in 
Arabic,” said the judge, 

“God be my witness, she is eloquent In our tongue,” said Sheikh 
Ayyoub, chuckling happily, forgetting the uneasiness he bad felt 
sitting next to her in the car. “She will learn it in no time.” 

“True, by God,” said his wife. “I was not saying she would 
know a single word of Arabic when she arrived.” 
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Amin beamed, extraordinarily happy. 

Then Aisha and Fatima, all a-twitter around her, staitcd ask- 
ing her the words for the various things in the room, Aisha asked 
in English, Fatima just by pointing her finger and repeating tlic 
Arabic for ‘and this . . Most of them BeUy knew— doois, win- 
dows, chairs, . . , Then Fatima pointed to the flower-bow! on the 
table. Betty looked at the clumsy arrangement of flowers, bunched 
together without any taste, and the pathos of its proud, unconsrions 
crudity gave her a sharp pain. The rest of the room was imper 
sonally correct, stiff and a little showy, but impressive with its 
own, kind of splendour, as it came from the shops— --gorgeous 
carpets, fine, almost new chairs and tables, the chairs ranged 
round the walls, the tables in the middle. It was a formal mom, a 
shop-window room, with nothing of a lived-in look about it. The 
walls and tables were bare, e.xcept for a few ash-trays on the 
latter, and a dinner-group photograph, slightly off-squarc, on one 
of the walls — a Chamber of Commerce banc]uet attended by Sheikh 
Ayyoub. In the whole room there was nothing personal, nothing 
that enshrined any little sentiment — obviously nothing to which 
the women had imparted anything of themselves except that 
flower-bowl, which cried out pitiably in the loneliness of its gesture 
and untutored appeal. 

“Flowers! Nice flowers,” said Betty, noticing that Amin too 
was looking at the bowl, and thinking that he was feeling ashamed 
of its crudity before her. There was a similar crudity in the dresses 
of the two girls, a protest of colours that lay ill at ease together, 
violences of lace and ribbon, edges of underwear showing below 
the skirt, and the creases of stockings. It was on the mother, par- 
ticularly, that Betty noticed the clumsiness of the new, obviou.sly 
alien, footwear. The stockings were too long for the old woman’s 
short legs and feet, and so poorly suspended that the top of the 
hose doubled down and drooped baggily over what showed of the 
calf; while the toe-cap bunched through the embrace of the shoe 
in front. 

Betty noticed these things with a warming compassion. The 
difference between the men and the women was startling. The 
men looked ea>sy, well-dressed, whether in their traditional 
costume, like Sheikh Ayyoub, or in Western clothes, like the Judge 
and the other men she had seen at the station. But every detail in 
the women’s appearance that was the slightest departure from their 
native cigar-like swathing, looked pathetically wrong, and the more 
elaborate the effort, the deeper was the stab of pathos. ... It was 
then, too, that Betty became aware of the peculiar heavy odour of 
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scenttd grease that emanated from the women She had not regis 
tered it distinctly when she kissed them at the door, but in the 
mterioi o£ the room its concentrated pungency filled the warm air 
And the scent, unlike the clumsiness of dress, had not even pathos 
to commend it Betty, with all her goodwill, found it disagreeable 
Abdu then brought m a tray of orangeade, while Fadl el-MuU 
and the old woman servant, having already greeted the young 
master and his wife, hung close to the door, on the back veiandah, 
chattering and laughing, £oi they too had heard Betty’s display oi 
Arabic With avid thirst, Betty took the glass of cold drink, spot 
lessly clean, from the polished silver tray, and had a long, sweet 
gulp. But when she came to drink again, somehow the odour of 
the women’s scent had got into the glass, and she could only 
drink now by holding her breath, shutting out both the smell and 
the flavour of the orange 

After refreshments, Amin and Betty were conducted to their 
room, everybody coming in and hovering about to make suie that 
they had everything they needed 

Betty kept repeating in Arabic, “Nice, very nice,” looking at 
everything in the room with great appreciation, to the intense relief 
of Sheikn Ayyoub and his wife And she really liked the room, 
which was large and cheerful and seemed to have m it all that she 
was likely to need, ... If only it did not fill up so quickly with the 
odour of that scent I Like an enveloping cloud, the odour moved 
about with the women, leaving bits of itself to linger behijid 
wherever they stopped for a few moments. 

“Oh, how nice,” she said “Flowers here too '” 

Aisha, who was now for a moment alone with her and Amm m 
the room, asked, “Which are nicer These or the flowers m the 
sitting room ? ” 

“These,” said Betty, noticing at once the attempted arrangement 
Aisha said, “f put those m”, adding, “and I put the rug before 
the table like that . Do you like it?” 

“I like It very much,” said Betty, thrilling to see a significance 
m these little gleams of personal expression and in the girl’s 
consciousness of them— above all, m the fact that she was drawing 
her attention to them She looked into Aisha’s eyes, and a current 
of sympathy passed between the two girls 
The mothei came into the room again, saying, “If the lady 
would like to have a bath before lunch . , 

“Don’t call her ‘the lady’,” said Amin, stung by the word and 
^glad that Betty didn’t know it yet “Don’t you know what her 
narnc is?” 
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1 kiKm It my bui sht is still i Mi 111^1 tis us, md !h i uw 
dtHs IH>1 eonu icidily to my longiu ’ 

<.^aa wt. all till hci b\ ha namt ’ \ish.t 1 Led 
Of toiirst.,* he said, smilmg, suiiy to but spoktn sIhj )H to 
has mother Conic on, try it 

Betty*” Slid Aishi, thrilled is sht h.ul m\tr hun ith 

any sound that i imt out of her hps 
Yes, Aishi 

You stc,’ ^aid Amin It ssoiks * ’ 

As they emit out of the loom, Bed) t tin,iu mfhi ol ^uls 
ligurc fluting aao s a doorway that opened it the. ftiha tn t *. * tlv 
vtrandah and stemtd to It id into quite a duTcrtiit pait ot ih< ! us^ 
Who’s that^’ sht isktd 
Aisha giggled 
Who was itr 

My tousins and some friends lit in the h irt n, sht s u i 
‘ Why don’t they come out*' ’ 

They won’t come out they arc shy ” 

What aie they doing thcie*”’ 

‘ Having a peep at you,” said Amin Htdy Lamm in ha iirst 
film wasn’t a bigger sensation than you aw at this moment ’ 
“Let’s go and see them,” said Betty 

‘You go with the girls,’ sud Amin is Fatima rejoined whem 
I might be too much for them.” 

The clandestine spectators, or those ot them that wtic neaitsl 
to the observation-point, saw the English girl coming towards 
them There was a scuffling confusion at the door as those m Ironi 
diew back in a panic, saying, “She is coming here* She is coming* ’ 
And a clamour of queries broke out from those behind in the s mat 
twittering, giggling frenzy “True*'” ‘Coming redly, <3od be 
your witness**” “Swear by the Prophet*” Let me see, where*'” 
They all fell back, pell mell, many losing their slippers m the 
retreat and despeiately striving to retrieve them Feet crossed feet 
and soles skidded on the tiled floor When Betty and her escort 
entered, the whole group was bunched igainst the far wall in 
swathed, face averted, panting shyness, held m a most fragile 
silence The odour of their scent, the stale exhalation of the harem 
— ten times more powerful here than in the sitting-room — smacked 
Betty in the face, and but for the horror of mortifying them and 
disgracing herself she would have spun out instantly But sht 
held her ground, trying her Arabic greetings on them, and they 
giggled and twittered and turned their laces this way a no 
that 
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While Betty was in the harem, a tense argument was going on 
on the back verandah. 

“But you must eat with us today,” Amin was saying to his 
mother. 

“Why don’t you leave me alone, my son; Fve never in my life 
eaten at the men’s table.” The old woman had married at a time 
when it was still taboo for the wife to eat with her husband, and 
it was a fact that in more than forty years she had never sat at the 
same dining-table as Sheikh Ayyoub. Like the salon, the dining- 
room belonged to the men’s part of the house, and the women 
never used it. 

“But you will today,” he insisted. “This is a very special 
occasion. The table will not be complete without you.” 

“I think you had better do without me. The girls will eat with 
you; isn’t that enough?” 

“No, it isn’t, Betty will think it very strange if you don’t eat 
with us.” 

“Isn’t everything about us women here strange to her? She 
knows we are not like her, and it is better that she should not see 
me disgrace myself at a European table. You know I can’t manage 
this business of knives and forks comfortably.” 

“She wouldn’t mind that a bit; she would mind your not 
sitting with us much more.” 

But the old woman still resisted, and it was not until Sheikh 
Ayyoub and the judge threw their weight into the argument on 
Amin’s side that she finally gave in, knowing very well that she 
would be too nervous to eat anything, and that her real lunch 
she would have to take later in the ease of her own quarters, when 
she would also have taken off the shoes and stockings. 


CHAPTER VI 

Badriva was not doing anything when Mahmoud had gone to the 
station to meet Amin and Betty. She had not gone with him 
because it would not have been proper for her to do so. The 
question had not even been raised. 

* Since their marriage she had gone out with him a few times; 
once to tea with Miss Bannerman. But there was a strict limit to 
the outings they could undertake together. She could go with him 
for drives in the car, or to the cinema, if they took a box, but on 
social occasions almost never. Such occasions were entirely for 
men in the native schefne of life, and the number of English 
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houses to which tliey were sometimes invited to tea was very small. 
When he went to call on a native friend she aecompanied hitn if 
she knew the friend’s wife or sisters, but she ilisappearcd into the 
harem the moment they arrived and only rejoined him when it 
was time to leave. Also, when friends came to sec hiiru they came 
without their wives, and her instinct was always to run away when 
they arrived. If the visitors were intimate friends and "few in 
number, he sometimes insisted on her slaying, .She did so with 
great reluctance, looked awkward the whole time, and almost 
never spoke. The men, too, mostly fck awkward if .she staycMl, 
even more awkward than in the company of white w(aiien. The 
sight of a woman of their own folk sitting with them uncovered 
and in a European dress showing her arms and legs was some- 
thing new and unnatural to them . . . and she w-as always the only 
woman present, alone, acutely alone. 

It hurt him that she could not go with him to the station, and it 
hurt him to have to admit to himself the impossibility of her doing 
so. He was having to recognise one such fact after another, all 
showing him his impotence as one individual trying to live an 
emancipated dome.stic life against the established, the yet unshaken, 
scheme of things in his country. And Badriya, as an ally in this 
fight, w'as a broken reed. If she had been older, better educated, 
more independent herself of her background, things would have 
been less difficult. But .she was still more at home in the harem 
than outside it, more at ease with her uneducated cousins and 
friends than with him. A gravitation, against which he could do 
little, always drew her into the women’s quarters. 

The arrival of Amin and Betty gave him new hope. The 
presence of such a couple, Betty’s advent particularly, he thought, 
might help to recreate for them some of the conditions they had 
known in England. With them they could have a social life im- 
possible with anyone else. , . . And there was Miss Bannerman too. 
They would be able to see more of her now. It was dull for her to 
come to their house if only Badriya was there, but with the added 
company of Betty they could invite her more often. 

The day after their arrival he took Badriya and went to .see 
them. It had rained heavily in the night, and the morning was so 
cool and soothingly cloudy that Badriya put on her light beige 
coat for the first time since their return from England. It was the 
coat she had worn that evening at 0 .xford when they went to the 
pictures alone ... the coat, the coolness, the presence of Amin and 
Betty — seemed to be England all over again. Not since the 
wedding had he felt so cheerful. 
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Soon, it was England again in another sense which he had for- 
gotten. He and Betty and Amin were launched on a wide swift 
tide o£ talk, leaving his wife as though standing on a shore from 
which she could not embark. Every now and then they became 
conscious of her isolation, and came back to say a few things to 
her — simple things on simple subjects, but the tendency to return 
to their own level, to race ahead in their Oxford talk, was 
irresistible. 

They were sitting in the big room, the four of them alone. 
Aisha and Fatima weie not in evidence when Mahmoud and 
Badriya had arrived. 

In a pause in the general conversation, Badriya said, “I will go 
and see the girls.” 

“Where are the girls.?” asked Betty. “Why don’t they come 
here?” 

Amin smiled, saying, “They’re shy of Mahmoud.” 

“Good heavens!” said Betty. “I’ll go and fetch them.” She 
went and a few moments later came back with her sisters-in-law. 
Aisha walked in bravely, her head erect, giving the impression that 
she was glad to have been summoned. But Fatima slipped in bash- 
fully, keeping to the wall and looking down until she had passed 
Manmoud and reached the settee on which Badriya was sitting. 
Safely in port, she berthed sideways, next to her, so that she could 
look up at her alone without exposing her face to the part of the 
room where Mahmoud sat. Aisha sat on the other side ol Badriya 
and next to Betty. 

Soon the company split conversationally along the same lines. 
Badriya and the two sisters chatted in Arabic, while the other 
three, no longer feeling uneasy about neglecting an awkward 
fourth, plunged into their adult, English talk. 

Mahmoud told them that he was going to join the college in 
January; he had seen the principal and won him over to the idea 
of starting a tentative philosophy course, which he would run in 
addition to his lectures on economics. In the meantime he was 
going to give his father a hand at the farm. Betty was greatly 
interested in his ideas for welfare schemes among the cultivators. 

“But why philosophy?” she asked. “What need has your country 
of philosophy just now?” 

“Blasphemy!” he said. “Blasphemy!” He gave her a smiling 
frown of deprecation. 

“No, but seriously?” 

’'‘Not by bread alone . . 

Amin quoted: 



“If thou of Corlunc be bereft 
And of thy goods there; be but lelt 
Two ioavesj .sell one and with the dole 
Buy hyacinth to feed thy wmi.” 

“The hyaeinth is ail right by tne, hut I have tio path me wflis 
philosophy.” 

“You’re lather hard on my ehosen subjest,” fsaid Maiunoud. 
“Why?” 

“Because I get fed up with tloisicted dons playing a game for 
their own amusement and pxetending iPs something bight fully 
important. Apart from your own interest in the game, tin you 
really think it necessary tliat your young men at the college should 
l>e taught it^” 

“I do.” 

“Whyi^ ... So that they will understand the riddle of tin* 
universe?” 

“You don’t teach philosophy because you’ve got the ansvvei to 
the riddle of the universe. You teach it in oider to arouse a passion 
for truth and precise logical thinking, to aim people against the 
facile and the fraudulent. . . . Isn’t this of the utmost importance 
in a young country like ouns, where the worship of false gods, old 
and new, is the greatest danger? Where the alleged sanctity of 
religion, even of superstition, still bars the way to honest thinking,^ 
If we want to progress we must learn to think unconditionally, and 
this is what phiIo.sophy teaches you.” 

He spoke with such ardour and force of conviction that Betty 
was impressed and thrilled. She saw him bigger than before, and 
her bias against philosophy appeared silly and superficial. They 
continued to talk on the subject for some time.' Then she began 
to ask him about the condition of the cultivators on his father’.s 
farm, how they lived and how much they earned. 

“Why not come and see for yourself?” he asked. 

“fd love to.” 

“Ill take you any day you like. We’ll go and have breakfast 
there, and spend the morning. Amin can paint if he likes, and you 
can begin your social investigations immediately.” 

“And find out how the peasants are exploited by the colonial 
aristocracy,” said Amin. 

“They certainly are exploited,” said Mahmoud. “Of that there 
Is no doubt, I am afraid, though my father is a good employer b) 
local standards. . . . Perhap.s Miss Bannerman would like to come 
too, if we go before her school reopens. Let’s make a party of it.” 
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There was a knock af the door, and a moment later male voices 
were heard asking Fadl-ci-Mula if Amin was at home, and the 
sound of male feet followed, coming up the steps. Fatima and 
Aisha jumped up from their seats and fled. And before Mahmoud 
could stop her, Badriya jumped up too and fled with them. 

The visit to the farm was fixed for the following Friday, and 
the next morning Mahmoud went to invite Miss Bannerman. Her 
school was not due to reopen for another two weeks, and she was 
in her ofBce, working out time-tables for the new term. He saw 
her from the window, as he crossed the verandah to reach her door, 
in a cool white frock, her hair drawn back smoothly across the 
temple and knotted just above the nape of her neck; and in that 
glimpse he noticed again the peculiar charm of her face, which 
had struck him that first afternoon in London when he had sat 
opposite her in the taxi on the way from the station — the simple 
seriousness which was not severe, the femininity underneath, 
appealing quietly without ornament, without even beauty. 

She accepted the invitation readily, and they chatted for a 
moment; then he said : 

“Well, ril be going; you must be very busy.” 

“I’m not, as a matter of fact; I have just finished that lot, and I 
haven’t decided what to do next, . . . Have a lemonade; I was just 
thinking of ordering myself one.” She collected the time-table 
sheets and pushed them into a tray. 

He was glad to stay and talk to her. When he saw her or Betty 
— the only two Englishwomen in the country whom he knew on 
any level deeper than that of superficial social exchanges — ^he felt 
an exhilaration which nothing else gave him — the exhilaration of 
being in communion with a woman who had a mind like his own. 
And of the two, he preferred Jean Bannerman, finding her com- 
pany more delicately soothing. Politically, she was a mild liberal, 
less advanced than Betty. Betty’s views were closer to his own, but 
with the Scotswoman he felt a deeper affinity. 

They talked about the school and the promising girls in it, 
about the future of these girls and how many of them would go 
on to the new secondary school. 

“I’d very much like Aisha, Sheikh Ayyoub’s daughter, to go on 
to the secondary school,” she said. “She’s a bright girl, and very 
keen; but when I mentioned it to her father last year, he wouldn’t 
hear of it; asked me if I thought she would be seeking govern- 
ment employment I” 

“Perhaps Amin and his wife will be able to help you now with 
the old man* Betty is quite a redoubtable crusader.” He remem- 
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Ijcrcd the scene ol the day before, when the two sisters and 
Badriya had bolted out o£ the room, htiii feeding the pain of it. 

“She is, isn’t she? And at the t-amc time very IrieiKily and ready 
to mix. Did you notice what a great success she was at the statiun? 
i believe she may be able to do a lot of good hcie, you know.’* 

They became silent, ieehng .scit-conscious about the line their 
conversation had taken. All this talk about girls and cdutaiioiu 
Aisha and the secondary school, seemed to involve Badriya atul 
iMahmoud’s position. When Jean spoke ■with sucli warmth of nnue 
education for Aisha she remembered that Mahmoud hitnsdC was 
married to a girl with only primary education. Kvcii the scheme 
whereby Radriya was to continue lier cdutatioa privately after her 
marriage was nor proving a success. Jean h.id given her a few 
lessons in the past month, but the girl did not seem capable of 
making an effoit; and |ean had been thinking that sooner or later 
she would have to tell Mahmoud oi Sheikh Ahmed that she could 
not continue to take money from them when she was able to do so 
little. 

To change the subject from education and introduce one which 
would unembarrass him because his personal position in regard to 
it was on the flattering side, she said : 

“What I should like to know is whether the segregation of women 
in Moslem countries is really a matter of religion or only a social 
custom. ... If only the latter, it should be much easier to fight it.” 

“Only the latter. It’s not prescribed by Islam. The Prophet in 
his later life segregated his own wives, but he made it clear that 
others were not expected to follow his example, , . . The custom 
grew out of early conquests and concubinage; and the proof is that 
it ^s only practised among the better-to-do classes in the towns. In 
the villages it is unknown.” 

“Really? I didn’t know that.” 

“Oh yes. In the fields the men and women work together,” 

“And the women are quite unveiled?” 

“Often down to the waist. They have no inhibitions above the 
waistline; and the men think nothing of it. You will see them 
when we go to the farm.” 

He was instantly ashamed, fearing that he had committed an 
indelicacy, said something which might embarrass an English girl 
who was alone with him at that moment. His intellectual assur- 
ance with her, perfect otherwise, falt^ed in regard to anything 
connected with sex. 

Waiting to see if his reference to the unveiled breasts of the 
women peasants had given her any offence, he began unconsciously 
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to bite llie nail of his right index finger, imagining that she might 
be saying to herself, ‘After all, he is a Moslem, an Arab ... he still 
doesn’t know how to talk to English women’. 

The next instant their eyes met, and there was a flate of 
sim-ultaneous laughter as he hurriedly took his finger out oi his 
mouth. 

“I haven’t lost it,” he said, reassured. “Here it is!” And, 
fumbling in his pockets, produced the nail-file with a flourish. . . . 
“I really do use it — sometimes. First thing in the morning.” 

“But not in emergencies,” .she said, still laughing. 

“Well, not exactly as an aid to thought.” 

At the back of his mind— in a region where thoughts arise un- 
summoned and, behind the words one is speaking, pursue a 
clande.stine, tolerated existence for a few seconds— the notion of a 
different version of his life leaped fancifully into being as they 
talked. The thing he had been inhibited against all the time he was 
at Oxford— the imaginability for him of love and marriage with 
an Englishwoman— became for a moment imaginable as he 
thought of Amin and Betty, now an established fact in the town. 
The thought came upon him with a startling, exciting impact, like 
an unexpected close-up of previous remotenesses. And though he 
shrank from it in smitten loyalty to his wife, there was in his 
shrinldng a bitterness at its coming too late, which added to the 
disloyalty. 

Fof some time even after he left Jean Bannerman, he found 
himself in turn flicking that thought out of his mind, and then, 
strangely, calling it back. . , . Even if it was too late, even as an 
idle fancy, it pleased him and went on skirmishing, academically, 
with his loyalty. 

Before she had been in the town many days Betty had decided 
that she must forthwith set about rescuing her younger sister-in-law 
from the awaiting dungeon of the harem. Fatima, at sixteen, was 
already beyond her reach, well inside the gateway, with very little 
education, with no English, without even the desire for liberation. 
But in Aisha, Betty felt the desire immediately, and the dawning 
of a great hope that everything was going to be different for her 
now that by a miracle an English girl had come into the family. 

“What about your sisters?” she asked Amin. “Wouldn’t they 
like to come on this trip to Mahmoud’s farm?” 

“The question is, what about my father?” he said. 

“Surely he wouldn’t object?” 

“You can ask him. Perhaps if you guarantee that you will be 
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pcr.son.iil) resprui'^hlc for thtir viUue . . /’ Cii-. (Irtaclicd tiipp.UKv 
annoyci! her a little. He scetucd too rc.itly to acti]'*! the old outer 
in the house. He couhi come b.tck home .liter all those years away 
and not be appalled at the posiiion ot his si.stcrs. 

In the evejiitig she tackled Sheikh Ayyoub. She just tokl him of 
the invjt.Uion and said that she proposed tiking the gtils with h«. 
The judge was there, and they weic lusdng dinner. The mother. 
aCrci her great etioit on the day ot rheir arrival, had relipscd t(j 
the comfort anti piopriety ol eating her meals in tint harem, anil 
Fatima kept her company, also finding that case in the lt>ag run 
outweighed the thnll oi sitting down to meals in the dining i com 
with her English i dative. But Aisha was there, looking spate at 
hcane, helping herself with ste.uly skilful hands when Abdu came 
round ivith the dislies and shot them foiward, tlcltly balanced oti 
the outspread fingers of one hand. 

“Who will be there?” asked Sheikh Ayyoub. 

“Only Mahmoud and his wife and Miss Bannerman.” 

Aisha looked from Betty to her fatlier, adoring the English giik 
following her down endless vistas of imagination to worlds oi 
almost unimaginable spaciousness. 

“Perhaps you had better go alone with your wife this time,” 
said Sheikh Ayyoub, speaking to Amin, answering Betty jn 
directly. 

Aisha’s hopes dimmed, but she watched the ball eagerly as it 
returned to her champion. 

“Why?” said Betty. “What’s the harm in it? If Mahmoud'.s wife 
may go with Amin, why shouldn’t Amin’s sisters go with 
Mahmoud?” AVith her eyes .she appealed to the judge, while 
Amin, smiling, amusedly neutral, relayed to his father. 

“Mahmoud’s wdfe has got her husbaiu.!; she is his business. But 
Amin’s sisters are not married yet , . . and not everybexiy in the 
town approves of Mahmoud’s wife sitting with men.” 

“Ah, Father,” said the judge, with a gesture of acceptance before 
the inevitability of progress, massively wise, “things arc bound to 
change. . . . Let it be! Isn’t it time we became a little civilised? 
Let the girls go.” Then to Betty with a large, apologetic chuckle, 
he said : 

“My father is very conservative still in these ways.” 

“But they have met Mahmoud already, when he came this 
morning with his wife. I brought them in.” 

“Better not let my father know,” said the judge, “or he’ll think 
you a maker of Sedition !” 

“ Wedl think about it,” .said Sheikh Ayyoub. 
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“Let them come, as a favour to me,” said Betty. “This is the 
first favour I have asked you.” She sensed that the personal appeal 
was likely to be more effective than any rational arguments. They 
were that kind of people; courteous, anxious to oblige-~and in 
this matter she would be unscrupulous enough to take advantage, 

“Now you can’t refuse,” said the judge. 

“All right,” said Sheikh Ayyoub. “Let Aisha go.” And as Aisha 
had from the beginning been Betty’s objective, she was content 
with her victory. 

“You are a very nice man,” she said to her father-in-law, “and 
we two are going to be great friends.” 


CHAPTER VII 

Mahmoud called for them soon after six on Friday morning, He 
came with Badriya and Miss Bannerman in his father’s large 
Buick, and when the party of six was comfortably installed in it — 
Amin with Betty and Aisna behind — ^they set out for the farm. 

There was little dust on the road because the rains were not over 
yet, and as they left the town in the cool of the morning, the vast 
level earth in front of tliem was green with the thin ephemeral 
grass of August. The vegetable cultivators from the river-banks 
passed them with their cavalcades of donkeys hurrying to the 
market for the early morning shopping, carrying water-melons 
and cucumbers and aubergines. The glistening green spheres of the 
giant water-melons, held in nets of palm-rope, drooped heavily on 
either side of the little donkeys, like a collection of verdant worlds 
most inappropriately placed on the shoulders of the least Atlas-like 
among beasts of burden. 

“The poor brutes !” said Jean. “How they bend under their 
loads !” 

The ability of the donkey’s back to bend without breaking 
seemed cruel and miraculous; miraculous also the ability of the 
little rickety hind legs of the she-asses to keep trotting along in 
their pathetic clumsy dance, crossing and rubbing each other at the 
fetlocks, without suddenly sinking to the ground. 

“Let’s rid them of one,” said Mahmoud. “It’ll be very nice with 
breakfast. Do you like water-melons?” 

“I love them.” 

He slowed down and stopped, beckoning to th6 nearest drover, 
who with a little stick was exhorting his beast to a brisk trot. 
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'‘You can i.ay this for llicin at least,” he said, “they’re willing to 
run as fast as their animals,; they uin’t atTord to rule thcmschcs, 
because that would depiivc them o£ a few piastres for the extra 
bad.” 

The man altered course, coming at the tar. 

“What are we stopping foi ?” asked Betty. 

Mahmoud told her. 

“I’ve never seen one before,” she said, “Whaf an adventure^” 

“Peace be upon you,” said the man, his gaunt, underfed fate 
‘-treaming with sweat, so that Jean felt as sorry for him now as she 
had felt for the donkey a moment before, realising tiwt they were 
brothers in adversity rathci than oppressor and oppressed. 

“And on you be peace,” said MahmoiuL “Why do you overload 
your donkey so''” 

“How'’” said the man nersously. Though Mahmoud’s tone was 
not unfriendly he became suspicious, afraid that Mahmoud might 
be a government inspector catching him out in an otJcnie. 

“Isn’t It too much for him?” 

“Not at all, Yaflendi; this is nothing. It could cany moie than 
that. It could carry me on top as well, b^ut then we shouldn’t airisc 
in time; and to put less on it would cause me loss.” 

"Are they good melons?” 

“These? . . . The best in the country, Yaffendi. If you find better 
than them in the Governor-General’s palace, I’ll give you your 
money back.” 

“We will only buy under the knife,” said Amin from behind, 
remembeiing the amusing surgical operation by which a water- 
melon was tested. 

“But of course under the knife,” said the man, lifting a magnifi 
cent orb from the net and slapping it lovingly so that it resounded. 
“And if it isn’t redder than blood, don’t take it.” Then, deftly, he 
pulled a dagger from a leather ring on his upper arm, which 
carried an amulet as well, and slit the sphere just above the 
equator with four deep incisions, making a parallelogram; and 
seizing the slab of crust, he yanked out a slanting chunk of firm 
red core, glistening with black seed, 

“By God, you spoke the truth,” said Mahmoud. “It is very 
good.” 

The man replaced the chunk in its shaft, as though returning a 
few thousand cubic miles of Africa into their position on the globe 
after h brief removal, and slammed the crust in. Mahmoud gave 
him two shillings, which was about twice as much as the water- 
melon was worth, and leaving him grinning and saluting, drove on. 
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Amin had been feeling still dull from sleep, sitting back quietly, 
with his eyes half closed. He had brought his paints and brusha 
with him, and was wondering what he would find to paint at the 
farm, when the man flashed at them his slice of water-melon core. 
The vision of colour woke him — the glistening black lozenges em- 
bedded in the crimson, the strong hard green of the crust. He had 
found his subject ! He would paint a picture that brought out the 
quintessence of the water-melon — ^not only its shape and colour, 
but its cool succulence on a hot day, its flavour in the nostrils, its 
sensuous totality — just as that other picture by Monet brought out 
the quintessence of the melon. 

“How much does that cultivator earn per day, do you think?” 
asked Betty. 

“A few shilling.s — ten or fifteen piastres.” 

“He didn’t look as though he had quite enough to eat.” 

“He hasn’t,” said Mahmoud. “Our peasants don’t really eat 
enough — almost no meat or cereals; only thin millet bread dipped 
in a vegetable .sauce with shavings of dried meat in it, and 
occasional handfuls of dates or a gulp of milk.” 

Aniin was glad that Mahmoud had taken up the other end of this 
conversation. He wanted to go on thinking of his picture, slicing 
water-melons in his head into exciting patterns. Just then the water- 
melon was of far more consequence to him than its underfed 
grower. 

Badriya, sitting between Mahmoud and Jean Bannernian, did 
not speak much, and listened even less to the general conversation, 
but Aisha listened avidly to everything Betty said, trying hard to 
understand, though many of the words and some of the ideas were 
beyond her. And Betty did not neglect her. 

They passed herds of goats. They passed half-decomposed car- 
cases of camels and oxen, mummifying in the sun, the ribs arching 
emptily through' the withered hide. They passed a few mud huts 
flanking a patch of cultivation. And just before they reached the 
farm they passed three Arabs coming jin from the desert on their 
camels. From the car they could see the taciturn, impassive faces 
of the three men, as dry and impassive as the desert itself; and the 
lean, hard figures, chocolate-brown and naked to the waist, sway- 
ing with the patient, stately rhythm of the padded tread of the big 
beasts. They passed so close to the car that Betty smelled them and 
pottced the incredible griminess of their pants, and of the tobes of 
what once must have been white calico, which they carried slung 
"over their shoulders. The white had become milk-chocolate with 
.acscumulMbits of dust sucked into body grease. 
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&aid. 

“They haven’ts” said Mahmoud. “There’s no waicr in the desert 
to waste on washing clothes. They wear them until even dicy can 
wear them no more, then they come into the ttjwn, sell a i'cw tins 
of butter, and buy new ones.” 

The tlirce. desert dwellers, asking not a jot more of life than 
their first progenitor in these sandy spaces had asked, swayed on, 
heading for the town. In the oppo.site direction the cight-CYlinder 
Buick carrying their Oxford compatriots and the two English girls, 
and Badriya who had been to England, and Aisha wiu> was just 
stepping out of the harem, went over ;i canal bridge, turned intet a 
lane of date-palms and drew up at a little bungalow which was 
Sheikh Ahmed’s rest-house. 

Ibrahim, a middle-aged man who was Sheikh Aluncd’.s farm 
manager, chief clerk and general faclorum rolled into one, was 
expecting them, tie had had breakfast prepared at the rest-house 
and the approaches swept and tidied. 

They went round the offices and the engine-room where the 200 
horse-power Royston hummed efficiently in the care of a young 
native mechanic who knew as much about it as his father, a tribes- 
man from the west, had known about camels; they saw the 20- 
inch pipe sucking water voraciously from the river and pouring it 
gurgling into the long, straight canal, where it flowed out of sight 
between date-palms. Then they walked among the fields for a 
while, seeing parties of men and women working. Betty walked 
between Mahmoud and Ibrahim,' asking her socio-economic 
questions about wages, conditions of labour, the share of the 
tenants, prices of staple food. 

“You must beware of this lady,” said Mahmoud to Ibrahim. 
“She is a revolutionary. Worse than me. That’s why she i.s asking 
you all these questions.” 

• “How?” said Ibrahim, laughing, dismissing the quaint notion.: 
Women revolutionaries were unknown to him. 

“And this man,” continued Mahmoud to Betty, “will be your 
most deadly opponent here. He doesn’t believe in progress.” 

“How?” said Ibrahim, protesting affably with another laugh. 
The interrogative monosyllable, asked in merry reproach, was his 
general form of argument when he felt that the ground ahead 
might be treacherous, as he usually did w'hen Mahmoud began to 
draw him. 

“You are a merciless exploiter of the people, Ibrahim,” said 
Mahmoud- “You don’t believe in any of my schemes.” 
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“God be my witness./’ said Ibrahim, “we are having enough 
trouble with our workers without your beginning to spoil them. 
They are lazy and careless. Nothing pleases them these days.” 

“You see,” said Mahmoud to Betty. “Isn’t this the language of 
Conservatives in England ? . , . The Capitalist International knows 
no frontiers,” 

The last remaik passed over Ibrahim’s head. He said : 

“And what about Sheikh Ahmed? Is he going to agree to your 
schemes? They will cost money, you know.” The farm manager 
was fond of Mahmoud and not unwilling to humour him in harm- 
less ways, but he drew the line at anything involving expenditure 
for which no tangible return could be foreseen. 

“If my father doesn’t agree, I shall retire from farming.” He 
thought he could persuade his father, but the pleasantry con- 
cealed a serious decision: if his father opposed his schemes, he 
would decline to take any interest in the farm. He could not 
accept it as it was. 

A man in a long white shirt came towards them across the fields. 
He was the foreman in that block of the farm. 

“Everything all right, Suleiman?” asked Ibrahim. 

“Yes. Nothing amiss,” said the newcomer, an elderly, frail- 
looking individual, with a stubbly growth on his pale-brown face, 
around the hollow cheeks. 

“Have you had all those fields there drained?” asked Ibrahim. 

“Yes; they are all dry now.” Ibrahim gave him a few instruc- 
tions and the man went back across the fields. 

The party had now reached the little village where the farm 
population lived — a cluster of low, shapeless mud huts, with only 
skylights for windows, and narrow doorways that looked like the 
entrances to caverns. The substance of the walls looked wasted 
after the rains, and there were gaps and cracks in many of them. 

“Can I look inside?” Betty asked, appalled at the sight. 

“Oh yes,” said Ibrahim, and they approached one of the open 
doors— -a black, narrow vacancy in the wall, black with the dark- 
ness within and against the now fierce glare outside. 

“Hoi!” called Ibrahim to the invisible, but there was no 
answer. 

“There is nobody inside,” he said. 

Betty and then Jean peered into the thick-aired, smelly dark- 
ness, where all they could see were two small palm-matted beds 
fr " on rickety short legs that bent inwards so that the bagging mattress 
of cord almost touched the ground, and on the beds a collection 
“ > fef twisted, grimy rags. Near one of the beds stood a tin ablu- 
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tion jug in a patch of moist earth wiicie water had hetm spilled. 

“The first thing to be done,” said hfahmoud, noticing the pale 
ness of physical and mental skkness that had come into the two 
English girls’ faces, “is to demolish these caverns and hiiild hiiraan 
habitations in their place.” He stood there, explaining how easy 
and cheap it would be, while a few clul<!ren gathered around 
them. The very young ones were completely naked —thcii brown 
bodies powdered beige from the dust, but looking healthy and 
happy; the slightly older girls naked except for a waist screen oi 
coloured leather straps that came half-way down the thighs; tlu 
older boys in pants only, happy, ready to smile through the" dust on 
their faces. 

“How would you like to have a school?” hlahmoud asked a 
group of the older ones. This was his second scheme. 

“A school?” they repeated. 

“Yes', a school here in the village for you.” 

“Good,” they said with moderate interest, as though considering 
a dubious proposal. “Well go to it.” 

“You lazy beggars,” he said, piercing them with the mock- 
menace of a smile. “I believe you would rather play in the dust 
all day!” 

“No, no,” they said, baring their teeth in good humour, “well 
go to school.” 

Amin interpreted to Betty. Aisha and Badriya laughed. Jean 
watched the pleasant smile that had followed the earnestness in 
Mahmoud’s face so quickly. Then she saw a young woman ap- 
proaching them, carrying a baby at an amply exposed breast, so 
amply exposed that the roll of her belly with a gaping navel 
showed below the baby’s foot. She passed Mahmoud and Ibrahim 
with complete unconcern. Jean and Mahmoud looked at each 
other, then quickly looked away again. 

The coolness of the morning had now been completely whipped 
out of the air by the mounting sun, and Amin began to agitate for 
breakfast, saying that social reform had been adequately dealt with 
for one session. So they went back to the rest-house, and after 
breakfast Amin began to paint. He had put on that morning what 
he liked to call his Qmrtier Latin shirt — a vivid green, check- 
striped in red, and a tie that looked both in respect of colour and 
texture as though it had been made of lemon-peel. Now he took 
out of his bag and donned a studio-stained khaki cloak coming 
down to his kn^es. 

“What are you putting that thing on for?” asked Mahmoud, 
“To preserve the purity of your shirt?” 
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“You’re crazy,” said Betty. “It’s boiling hot. You’ll suftocate in 
that atrocity.” 

“I can’t paint ip neglige, ma chh-e,’' he said. 

“Oh, Amin, you look so funny!” said Aisha. “You don’t look 
like yourself at all!” And indeed, though she did not know it, he 
looked extraordinarily French, assuming an imagined French per- 
sonality because of the inseparable connection in his mind between 
painting and Paris. He erected his easel on the verandah, sur- 
rounded by oiange trees, spread out his paints on a large table, 
and began to paint, looking absurdly, exoticAlly impressive. 

It was a few moments later that the others, sitting in the room, 
heard a commotion outside, as of many feet hurrying in the same 
direction. i 

“What’s that?” asked Betty. 

They all listened. There was an urgency in the heavy shuffling, 
coming towards the house. Then Mahmoud heard the voice of 
Ibrahim. Ibrahim had had breakfast with them, then had gone 
out again into the fields, only ten minutes before. 

“No, no!” Ibrahim shouted, “This way. Not to^the front door. 
Put him on the back verandah.” 

“The English ladies are here. Hadn’t we better take him to the 
office i”’ .said another voice. 

Mahmoud went quickly to the window. Outside, at a few paces 
from the house, he saw Ibrahim with some ten or fifteen men 
coming towards him, and some way behind them an Englishman 
on a horse making for the office. 

“What’s the matter.? What’s happened?” he called to Ibrahim, 
and just then he saw another four men in the party, who for an 
instant had been concealed by a tree, carrying a man op an im- 
provised stretcher. They were now almost at the house, and Mah- 
moud recognised the man instantly. It was Suleiman, the block 
foreman whom they had met in the fields an hour before. His eyes 
were shut, but there was no mistaking the stubbly beard around 
the hollow cheeks. 

The party halted. 

“There nas been an accident,” said Ibrahim. “It’s Suleiman. 
He’s unconscious. Shall we put him on the back verandah till the 
doctor comes?” 

“Of course,” said Mahmoud. “I’m coming.” He ran out, saying 
t fo ffle others, “A man has been injured; you won’t mind, if we 
have him out here?” But a remark, a bitter brutal aside which 
* i.apother o£ the men had made was still ringing in his ears. When 
' Tbrahiim had said, “There’s been an accid^ent,” one of the four 
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carrying the unconscious man had spat his Lonitmpt and said, 
“Accident what, brothers? He killed him I” 

Mahmoud met the party just as they were coming up the steps 
with their load. Behind them a horde of children was collecting, 
edging its way to the verandah. 

“Get away I Begone with you!” Ibrahim shouted at them, waGng 
his arms as though to disperse a flock of fowls’. 

“Where’s the injury? How did it happen?” asked Mahmoud, 
seeing no visible signs. The man’s shirt was not e\en torn. I'htit 
was no blood anywhere, no apparent fiactme. 

“it was Mr Rosslyn,” said Ibrahim, “the public health 
inspector.” 

“He kicked him ... he kicked him on his hcait,” said the man 
who had spat. “I saw it with my own eyes.” 

“It wasn’t a kick,” said an older, milder-looking man. “He got 
angry and let go with his foot in the stirrup, and it hit Suleiman.” 

“Shut up all of you!” shouted Ibrahim. “When you’re asked 
for your evidence, you can give it.” Unlike his men, he wus con- 
scious immediately of the awkward political implications of this 
horrible business. . . . 

“Mr Rosslyn was inspecting the farm for mosquitoes — you re- 
member my asking Suleiman if he had had all his fields drained? 
Well, he hadn’t. There was a bad pool in them full of larvae. Mr 
Bosslyn went mad when he saw it. He was on his horse, and 
Suleiman was standing close to him. He pushed Suleiman with his 
foot, and Suleiman fell and didn’t get up again. When we picked 
him up he began to cough and a lot of blood came out of his 
mouth; then he fainted. Mr Rosslyn has galloped to the office to 
ring up the hospital.” 

“But he is alive?” asked Mahmoud. He bent down and felt the 
pulse. The others watched. 

“Is it beating?” asked Ibrahim. 

“God be my witness, it will never beat again,” said the veno- 
mous spitter under his breath. 

“I think so,” said Mahmoud, imagining that he could just feel 
something, the flicker of a very distant life. 

They heard a horse’s hoofs and looking round saw the public 
health inspector coming back. 

“Go and hold his horse,” said Ibrahim to one of the men. The 
man moved reluctantly, saying to himself, “Why doesn’t he betake 
himself and go .away after what he has done? What is he staying 
here for?” 

Mahmoud lifted the man’s shirt. In the brown skin he could 
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see no discoloration at first, then he noticed, almost in the middle 
of the chest a few indies from the left nipple, a slight abrasion, and 
passing his fingers over it, felt a. slight swelling. He pulled the 
shirt down and stood up as Rosslyn stepped on the verandah. The 
Englishman’s face had no blood in it. But on his seeing Mahmoud 
rising, a weak hope breathed into it a little expression. 

“Are you a doctor?” he asked. 

“No,” said Mahmoud. 

“This is Sheikh Ahmed’s son,” said Ibrahim, indicating that the 
responsibility was nor now entirely his. 

Rosslyn took no notice of the introduction. He was a young 
man, of not more than twenty-eight, and in the youthful blue of 
his eyes Mahmoud saw a cold, sick fear — a fear which left him 
completely without authority. The other men, too, noticed this. 
Immediately after the incident, when they were picking their 
comrade up and putting him on the stretcher, the Englishman had 
been blustering, shouting truculent, impatient orders, but when he 
faced them now he was only a man in fear, without disguise. 

“Is he still unconscious.?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Ibrahim. “Are they sending a doctor from the 
hospital?” 

“It ’is better we take him there,” said Rosslyn, “if a car is avail- 
able. It will save time. The doctor may not be able to do what’s 
necessary here. Is there a car.?” 

“I have a car,” said Mahmoud. 

“There’s the Ford too,” said Ibrahim. 

“The Buick would be much better,” said Mahmoud. “We could 
lay him almost full length on the back seat,” 

Then the screams of women burst upon them, coming from 
behind the trees, and three wailing figures, a woman and two girls, 
appeared running down the bank of the canal, the woman beating 
her head as she came. 

“That’s his wife,” said Ibrahim. “Somebody’s told her.” 

“We mustn’t waste any time,” said Rosslyn, feeling a new and 
horrible sickness at the screams, and looking mutely to Ibrahim 
to screen him from the woman, from the frenzy of her voice. 

“I’ll speak to her,” said Ibrahim, advancing a few steps to 
intercept her, 

“My man . , she wailed, beating her head. “They’ve killed 
my man. The son of the Nazarenes, the Englishman has killed 
,‘'hlml” 

“What’s all this shouting for?” cried Ibrahim. “Nobody’s killed 
' yoUr, man. Who told you he was dead? It’s only a simple injury, 
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pray God, and we’re taking him to the hospital . . , he only fell 
down and fainted,” 

“Liars I All of you liars ! Where is he? Where is my man?” 

She came forward, still running and bawling her anguish— 
considerably amplified beyond its natural dimensions, as custom 
required from a respectable and loyal wife. 

“Let’s go and get the car,” said Mahmoud to Rosslyn, seeing his 
horror at the woman’s approach and wanting to get him oil the 
verandah before she arrived. “This way.” And he led him quickly 
inside the house. 

All this had happened in barely a minute. Amin on the 
other verandah, unaware of anything, was blissfully building up 
the crimson texture of a slice of water-melon. Betty and the others 
in the room, not realising how serious the accident was, were talk- 
ing and waiting for Mahmoud to return. Then they heard the 
woman’s screams and became silent; and an instant later Mah- 
moud, having left Rosslyn in the passage, came in and toUi them 
that he was taking the injured man to the hospital and would be 
away about an hour. He just said a man had fallen down and 
fainted. 

When he and Rosslyn got to the car on the other side of the 
house, they found Ibrahim and the others coming with the 
stretcher, followed by the woman and her two daughters, now only , 
whimpering and mumbling after Ibrahim’s efforts at pacification 
and the more or less natural expiry of the first de rigueur outburst. 
Behind them, too, the scattered urchins were collecting again ixi a 
.steady, discreet advance, peeping to see the prostrate man. 

Mahmoud pushed Rosslyn quickly into the front seat, and then 
saw the men settle Suleiman at the back. As they laid his head on 
the seat, there was a spasm in his throat and more blood came out 
of his mouth. 

“His spirit has departed,” said one of the men quietly. 

“What are you taking him to the hospital for?” said another, 
“His place is now in the graveyard.” All the men talked quietly, 
as though to themselves but not minding if the others heard. 

Ibrahim took out a handkerchief quickly and wiped the blood 
away, saying, “As long as there is movement, there is life.” 

“Movement, what?” returnerl the man. “Do they call the gasp of 
death movement?” 

Rosslyn looked ahead through the windscreen. With his little 
Arabic »but alert sick ears, he heard and understood the conversa- 
tion behind him." • 

Ibrahim sat on the floor at the back holding the man on the 
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seat, as the road was rough and. the car bumped a good deal 
Mahmoud was thinking of the Englishman sitting next to him 
who looked so afraid and pitiable, whose momentary brutality did 
not deserve this terrible punishment. And Rosslyn was thinking, 
“Great God, how can the bastard die? I only pushed him away 
with my boot. . . . What will they do to me for that? Is the law 
here the same as in England ... for an Englishman?” Half an 
hour before his world was intact and rosy. He was going to the 
Club dance that night. After the last dance he had kissed Mrs 
Wheatly, taking her home in his car. 

At the rest-house, Amin laying luscious daubs of paint on his 
canvas, became aware of excited chattering behind the orange trees. 
One remark pierced his ears. 

“What was that you were saying?” he called to the man who 
had made it. 

The man came and told him. “An English inspector kicked one 
of the men and they’ve taken him away dying. That’s his wife 
sitting under the tree there, waiting for the news from the 
hospital.” 

Betty had come out on the verandah, and Amin told her what 
he had just heard. He pointed out the woman under the tree, 

“Honiblel” she said. “How perfectly beastly.” And then, 
“What a brute !” Her horror of imperialism, allayed by Sir Wil- 
liam Carter’s kindness, rushed back in one flood. An Englishman 
kicking and killing a native! Within a week of her arrival in the 
country ! 

“Let’s call his wife and give her a chair here,” she said. Jean 
had now joined them, followed by Aisha and Badriya. Betty 
poured out the story to her. 

“Don’t you think we ought to have the poor woman to wail in 
the house?” 

“Certainly,” said Jean. “If she will come. . . . What a dreadful 
business!” She felt a wave of sickness rise from the pit of her 
stomach, seeing the physical action in her mind more vividly than 
Betty, more as a scene than as a concept. 

Amin put his brush down and walked to where the woman was 
sitting. She saw him approaching her from the verandah on which 
the two Englishwomen stood. 

“Come and wait in the house, Aunty,” he said. “It is better 
there. You can rest and have some tea, if you like.” ^ ' 

"Thank you, my son,” she said, “but I am all right here.” 
isn’t it better there? You can have a chair.” 
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She said bitterly, “Thank you, my son. I ijavc seen enough of 
the English Nazarenes for one day. Is it not enough that an Eng- 
lishman has killed my man? Do you want me to go and sit with his 
sisters too?” 

“Why won’t she come?” Betty asked him when he went back. 

“She’s not feeling very friendly to the English, just now," he 
said, , . men or women.” 

“Oh,” said Betty, then added, “I don’t blame hei.” She was 
ashamed of being white and English-ashamed before that woman 
under the tree, ashamed before Amin, ashamed above all be! ore 
Aisha, who stood beside her more oppressed by her idol’s distress 
than by what had happened to that jwor man. . . . Turning round, 
she saw Amin’s half-finished melon slice and felt a shatp im- 
patience with art, with Amin’s and Mahmoud’s Oxford dilet- 
tantism, when their first duty was to free their country from 
colonial oppression. Art, philosophy, tinkering with social reform 
. . . how futile it all seemed when something like this could 
happen in the country ! 

They were all still on the verandah when Mahmoud came back. 

“I’m afraid it was much worse than I let you understand before 
I went,” he said. “I’m so sorry that our outing should have had 
such a close.” 

“Is he dead?” asked Betty. 

He nodded. “He was already dead when we arrived at the 
hospital.” 

“Did the inspector go with you to the hospital?” asked Amin. 

“Yes; we waited outside while the doctors examined him; then 
Rosslyn went to report it to the Commissioner of Police. ... I 
must say I felt very sorry for the poor devil.” 

It took Betty a second to realise tiiat he was referring to the 
Englishman. “I’m afraid I can’t share your sentiment,” she said. 
“I find what he did absolutely revolting — ^kicking a man when 
you’re in authority over him and because you consider him your 
inferior.” 

“He lost Ms temper,” said Mahmoud, “There’s a bad malaria 
epidemic in the town, and anybody who allows mosquitoes to 
breed is a public enemy in the eyes of these inspectors. He was 
wild when he came upon that pool of larva: after he had been 
assured that all the fields were drained.” 

“But he wouldn't have kicked him if he were an Englishman,” 
persisted Betty, driving home the charge which no circumstances 
could mitigate in her eyes, “He kicked him because he was a 
native, and because as an Englishman he didn’t feel inhibited 
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against kicking a native. That’s what ! iind so horribk*-~ihc 
menial attitude.” She turned to Jean ; “Would you be m shocked 
if one Knglishman kicked another? I shouldn’t.” 

“I should a!way.s find it horrible whoever kicked whom,” said 
Jean. 

“What you saj? may be true,” said Mahmoud, “but it isn’t aitu 
getlier the man’s fault if he isn’t as inhibited in the one case as in 
the other. It’s natural,” 

“Oh, Mahmoud I” said Betty. 

“Well, isn’t it^ How can you expect this Rosslyn to feel about a 
worker on the faim hcie as he would about an Englishman? 
Worlds of icality still divide them; worlds not of his making.” 

“But of the making of imperialism,” she retorted, “and 
nationalism, and lacial arrogance.” 

“(iranted , , . but in the meantime it’s \cry cruel luck lor one 
individual in this set-up to find himself suddenly responsible ioi 
homicide just because he lost his temper and pushed his boot 
into somebody.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Amin. “They’ll get him off somehow, I 
bet you anything you like it won’t cost him all that much.” 

“But surely he won’t get away with it?” aSked Jean. 

“file’ll get away with it much more lightly than if he’d done it 
in England j or than if one of us had done it here,” said Amin. 

“That would be disgusting,” said Betty. 

Badriya and Aisha did not take any part in this conversation. 
They stood listening to the rapid exchanges, looking from the face 
of one to the face of the other. They understood the vocabulary In 
parts and the simpler statements of opinion. In the subtler argu- 
ments they were both out of their depth. But whereas Badriya, 
knowing that she would sink in those waters and indifferent to the 
thrills of trying, remained standing in her shallows, Aisha kept 
pushing out, managing sometimes to float for a while when her 
tect lost contact with the ground. Amazed, she sensed that 
Mahmoud was defending the Englishman and Betty attacking him. 

“Will they hang the inspector?” Badriya asked. 

Mahmoud explained to her in Arabic that there could be no 
cjucstion of that, because this was not murder. He explained the 
difference between wilful and accidental killing. 

“Oh,” she said. 

Aisha, also in Arabic, asked : 

“But if an Englishman kills a native wilfully, will the Govern- 
ment hang him?” She found herself touching new, 'strange ques- 
tions, and was fascinated. 
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“They will say he’s mad and Aend him home to Ins country,” 
viki Armn. 

If was now' time for them to go back. Amin started packing up 
hi^ equipment. Even to him, the slice of water-melon did not seem 
so important after the death of that man whom they had seen akve 
only two hours before, llie woman had gone from under the tree, 
ibrahim had taken her away to tell her that her man was dead. 

While they were getting ready to go, Jean found herself fur a 
moment alone with Mahmoud, waiting for the others. She 
said : 

“1 think It was wonderful of you to be so sympathetic to that 
unioitunate Mr Rosslyn. Of course, he did a very brutal thing, and 
though it will be natural for the English to feel sorry for him, I 
shouldn’t have been a bit surprised if you hadn’t had a single 
word to say in his favour.” 

“You know,” he said, feeling extraordinarily pleased by het 
praise, “it isn’t really a question of English and native; it’s a 
question of the abstract and the concrete. Betty didn’t see this 
thap. She’s only thinking of him as a symbol, thinking in con- 
cepts: he’s British, he’s an arrogant imperialist! . . . But I saw 
him, scared stiff and pitiable.” 

She did not say any more. The others came out just then. But 
the glow of admiration she felt for Mahmoud continued to warm 
her with a very pleasurable feeling, and she was glad she had been 
able to express it to him. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Sir William Carter was in his office, going through a list of 
candidates for the twelve Assembly seats which were to be filled 
by Government nomination. Every now and then he bit on his 
extinct pipe and drew a heavy’ blue pencil across some name put 
up by one of the provincial governors. The governors’ criteria were 
not always the same as his. The governors mostly favoured tame 
men of substance who could be relied upon not to be too enter- 
prising politically, and Sir William was determined not to justify 
the nationalists’ worst suspicions by filling his seats with men ot 
this type. 

He had just refilled his pipe in preparation for compiling his 
final list for the Governor-General’s approval when the telephone 
rang. It was the Commissioner of Police. 
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The news he heard gave him a very unpleasant shock. This was 
tlie first time it had happened in the country, as far as he knew. 
In the whole length of hi.s service of twenty-eight years no native 
had been killed by an Englishman. There was absolutely no 
precedent for procedure. 

He thought rapidly. From the start nothing must go wrong, 
nothing be done that might seem to native opinion as an attempt 
to shield an Englishman from the consequences of his action just 
became the victim of it was a native. . . . There had been one or 
two cases of Englishmen, Government officials, being convicted of 
crimes against the Service—cnibczzicment, criminal breach of trust. 
They had been tried and sentenced to the appropriate terms of im- 
prisonment, but as there was no suitable provision in the country 
for white prisoners, they had always, after serving a token periwl 
of a few weeks in a special section of the local prison, been sent 
home. But this was different and much more serious. 

He rang up his legal colleague on the Governor-General’s Coun- 
cil, and had a first, brief consultation with him. He told him that 
Rossiyn in his deposition before the Commissioner of Police had 
affirmed that he had merely wished to push the man out of his 
way; but that several witnesses had seen the incident, though their 
version of it was still unknown because the police had only just set 
out for the farm to collect the evidence; an English superintendent 
and a native police officer had gone out together. 

“Of course,” said Sir William, “there must be a normal trial. 
That is ray immediate reaction.” 

“Unless,” said the Legal Adviser, “it can be conclusively shown 
to have been no more than an accident. . . , This will depend 
entirely on the evidence of the witnesses, and on the post-mortem.” 
Then he added, “It seems extraordinary that a normal person 
should have died in this manner.” 

Sir William then rang up the chief physician at the hospital and 
insisted that at least one native doctor should be present at the 
post-mortem. He pointed out that if only an English doctor did it, 
native opinion would not credit the result if it should in any way 
be favourable to Rossiyn. Lastly, Sir William got in touch with 
Rosslyn’s departmental chief and instructed him to ^ve Rossiyn 
a moJith’s leave to commence from that day. He had himself 
already made up his mind that whatever the upshot of the case, 
Ra®%n could not remain in the Service. 

While Mahmoud and Rossiyn had been waiting at the hospital 
£pr the result of the examination, Ibrahim had gone to report the 
incident to Sheikh Ahmed at his house. 
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Sheikh Ahmed, too, did some rapid thinking while Ibrahim 
was giving his account. 

“You saw what happened yourself?” he asked, 

“I saw it. I tvas standing at some distance.” 

“He kicked him deliberately? . . . Are you sure?” 

“God be my witness. Sheikh Ahmed, he kicked him.” 

‘It couldn’t have been some sort of accident~the horse shying 
or something?” 

Ibralum thought for a moment, then said : 

“Only God has the knowledge that is beyond error : I may have 
been mistaken, but it looked to me like a good, angry kick.” 

“Since there is a possibility of error, you need not say all this if 
there is an investigation and the police take your evidence. . . . 
Did many others see it, besides you?” 

“Two or three men.” 

“And they all think tlie same as you?” 

“If you ask about the thought in their hearts, I think they do, 
and one of them is not afraid to say it. But you know what most 
of our people are like: because it’s an Englishman, they arc 
nervous of calling the thing by its name.” 

“This is a very bad business, Ibrahim,” said Sheikh Ahmed, 
“very bad politically. It will stir up so much hatred against the 
British and the Government; and just now that would be a very 
bad thing— very difficult for people like me who are convinced 
that co-operation with the British is to our country’s advantage, 
who want to stand in the coming elections. If Suleiman is dead, 
it will boot him nothing to have the Englishman accused of killing 
him. And the whole thing may have been an accident, as you 
suggested. . . , Wouldn’t the best thing be to treat it as such, and 
get a sum of money for the widow by way of compensation?” 

“God be my witness, I think as you do. Sheikh Ahmed.” 

As soon, therefore, as Sheikh Ahmed heard from the hospital 
that the man was dead he went to see Sir William Carter, arriv- 
ing shortly after the latter had been speaking to the Legal 
Adviser. 

d‘I can’t tell you, Sheikh Ahmed,” said Sir Williarn, “how 
grieved I am by what happened at your farm this morning.” 

“It was indeed very sad,” said Sheikh Ahmed, . . but acci- 
dents will happen; horses can be very unreliable sometimes. I have 
just been seeing my farm-manager who was there when it hap- 
pened, and I ‘have come to suggest that Mr Rosslyn should be 
asked to pay a suitable sum to the poor man’s wife. If Your Ex- 
cellency could arrange this — ^say forty or fifty pounds. . , 
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“What did the farm-manager say? Flow did it happen?” There 
was un unexpected suggestion of relief in Sheikh Ahmed’s wonls, 
but almost as soon as Sir William felt it he questioned its 
authentic ity. 

“Nobody quite knows,” said Sheikh x\hmed. “The horse mini 
ha\e shied, and Kir Rosslyn's toot shot out or something, when 
the man was standing too close, so that he was knocked down. . . . 
Kismet, Sir William, Kismet.” Sheikh Ahmed implied tiiat it 
would be irreserent to pry any further into the ways and pur|K)st's 
nf God. 'Fhen he added sentcntiously, his lids stretched out in 
maximum solemnity, “A very unhappy occurrence, but nothing 
which demands anything beyond the payment of the customary 
compensation.” 

Was that really how it appeared to the men who saw it. Sir 
William was iii gently asking himself. Was that what Sheikh 
Ahmed believed? . . . Rosslyn had admitted a deliberate action, 
‘to push the man out of his way’. Had that been officially taken 
down, or was it still only a personal report that he had made to 
the Commissioner? And if so, would it be right to advise him to 
withdraw it until the evidence from the farm was brought back? 
Wouldn’t the simplest thing, after all, be to let it pass as an acci- 
dent if there was no allegation to the contrary? To test Sheikh 
Ahmed, he said : 

“Wc .shall know better what happened when the police have 
examined all the vvitnc.sscs at the farm. They’re on their way 
ther^ now,” 

Sheikh Ahmed .started, “Why have you sent the police? What 
need was there for a police investigation into a mere accident at 
a farm? . . . God be my witness. Your Excellency, the Govern- 
ment is too scrupulous sometimes, and you make it difficult for 
your friends to help you.” 

“But there must be an investigation. Mr Rosslyn himself reported 
the incident to the police.” 

“And what did he say ^ ” 

Rejecting now witli a firm decision Sheikh Ahmed’s friendly 
offer of collusion, Sir William said : 

“He admitted that he wanted to push the man out of his way.” 

Sheikh Ahmed shrugged his shoulders. “Well, if Your Excel- 
lency Insists on bruiting it to the whole country that an English- 
ipgn has kicked a native to death, don’t blame me for the ronse- 
quenefts.” 

' *T know you are trying to be helpful, Sheikh Ahmed, and I am 
But it won’t do to hush this matter up. If Mr Rosslyn 
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ta«sed the death of a native by kicking him, the worst thing 
would be for the Government to shelter him became he’s an Eng- 
lishman, An act committed by one Englishman docs not besmirch 
the Government or the English people, but official tampering with 
lustke would.” 

The evidence which the police brought back left no rcxmi for 
lioubt that the men who saw Suleiman fall all knew that Rosslyii 
Licked him. Ibrahim, according to his compact with Sheikh 
Ahniedj was non-committal, and he was sophisticated enough to 
maintain his vagueness under inteiTogation. But the bags m which 
the other two were trying to keep the cat concealed were only too 
tramparerit, and a few questions were enough to tear them quite 
open. And there was the man who spat. 

It seemed quite obvious to Sir William, when he read the report 
which the Commissioner brought him in the afteinoon, that 
Rosslyn had killed the man, and that his culpability, on a man- 
slaughter charge, would be considerable. At the same time, a trial 
was now imperative; there could be no question of treating it as 
an accident. 

An hour later, the chief physician rang him up. 

“I have before me the report on the post-mortem,” he said. “It’s 
rather an extiaordinary case. The man died of lung hemorrhage 
from an unhealed tubercular cavity.” 

“Provoked by the kick.i”’ said Sir William. 

“Only very indirectly and possibly not at all The impact of the 
kick was extremely slight. It could not possibly have caused death 
in a normal per-son. It may have helped to bring on the hemor- 
rhage, in itself or by causing the fall, but it was a hemorrhage 
certain to come sooner or later, Judging by the state of the lung 
tissue. Also, the man’s general condition was very weak. That’s 
why he fainted immediately. He may have fainted from the kick or 
fran the fall, but that had nothing to do with the cause of death.” 

“What a bloody odd coincidence!” said Sir William. “Is that 
the opinion of both doctors.?” 

“Yes. Dr Zeyd fully concurs with Mortimer.” 

The native doctor, standing beside his British chief at the post- 
mortem, saw exactly what the latter saw. The tubercular condi- 
tion of the lung, the hemorrhage from the cavity, were clear 
beyond all question. And the mildness of the injury from the kick 
. was also clear. So that when Mortimer had said, “If s obvious what 
, killed the poor .devil,” the native doctor had had no hesitation in 
, agreeing. But he knew at once that his honest medical opinion was 
iii, questioned by many people. That was the curse of his 
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country, the curj»e o£ a country under foreign rule. Politics and 
political suspicion:* came into everything. If you didn’t always 
take the anti-British line you were a traitor in the eyes oC the 
nationalists. People wouldn’t believe him; they’d think he had 
been afraid to speak the truth, to contiadict his British superior. 
They’d go about whispering that he had prostituted his integrity. 

He came out of the post-mortem feeling very unhappy, resent- 
ing having been made to take part in it, as though he had been 
trapped. Sir William Carter was always preaching to them the 
value of moral courage in their position, but, blast the man! he 
didn’t realise what all this cost them; he didn’t realise how you 
were made to end by doubting your own integrity when so many 
people around you doubted it . . . how even now he was begin- 
ning to wonder sickly whether he had not subscribed to Mortimer’s 
views too Lamely. Was he really convinced that that kick would not 
have killed a normal man? Would he have come to that conclusion 
on his own? Had he thought of it before Mortimer spoke the 
words ? 

Irritated and confused, he went home, only to feel more irritated 
by the blare of jazz coming from the British club dance across the 
road. 

This was the dance which the unfortunate Rosslyn had been 
looking forward to in the morning, but which he had had to 
forgo, not only to the chagrin of Mrs Wheatly but also to the 
scarcely milder disappointment of Mrs Beresford-Jones. True, Mr 
Rossiyn’s position in the Government was not an exalted one; he 
was not a member of the political service, and even among techni- 
cal posts his was undistinguished. But his social vintage was not 
inferior. He was an Old Salopian, and had come to the country 
and taken that job only because he liked an outdoor life and big- 
game shooting. He was young, good-looking and had all the social 
graces. And Lady Jupiter, in her middle forties, liked to surround 
herself with young, good-looking and socially-graced males. Jack 
Rosslyn was one of her favourites, an aide-de-camp at functions 
like club dances. 

The news of his misfortune had not reached her when she came 
to the dub. The afternoon in the town was a slack time for the 
circulation of news. When something happened in the morn- 
ing, the news was flashed from office to oflice, and the husbands 
brought it home when they came at two o’clock. But in 
the afternoon the offices were shut, the central nervous system was 
dormant; people were either indulging in a siesta at home or 
scattered without any means of communication over the many 
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and varied fields of sport. By the time the Rosslyii incident had 
become knowrt at the hospital and at police headquarters, it was 
nearly the end of the morning; and hhrs Beresford-fones had been 
out sailing all the afternoon. 

The first time or two she asked those around her, with .i sweep- 
ing look across the grounds, “Where’s Jack Rossiyn tonight?”, 
nobody was able to tell her; and Mrs Wheatly, who heard the 
second query as it hummed in her own impatient breast, pre 
tended not to have heard and looked in the opposite direction 
with a decisive semblance of detachment, afraid that the beating of 
her heart might become audible. 

It was only after the third dance that the rumour began to 
spread. It reached Mrs Beresford-Joncs via Peggy Miller, who had 
picked it up from Mrs Charlton, the wife of the Governor- 
General’s private secretary. The Beresford-Joneses, the Millers and 
the Major-General were sharing a table, and Peggy Miller brought 
the staggering news when the company reassembled for the 
interval, 

“How rotten for the poor boy!” said Lady Jupiter. “What a 
horribly unpleasant thing to happen !” 

“Deuced awkward !” said the Major-General. 

“I suppose they’ll have to pack him home now,” said Beresford- 
Jones. “Poor Jack!” 

“Why pack him home?” asked Lady Jupiter, startled. The possi- 
bility of any consequences, apart from the temporary disagreeable- 
ness to Jack of such a beastly thing happening to him, found her 
imagination unprepared. 

“Well, I mean . . .” ventured her husband inconclusively 
through his walrus moustache, wondering whether he had ex- 
pressed too extreme a view. 

“I should have thought a transfer to the south for a few 
years . . said the Major-General, offering a reasonable compro- 
mise. One of his officers in India once . . . 

“My God, I know how infuriating these natives can be some- 
times,” said Miller. “The number of times Tve felt it would do 
me good to kick some of them ! . . . Crazy, they drive you crazy, 
with their negligence and cool, insolent indifference.” 

“Oh, please don’t, darling,” said Peggy. ‘T don’t want us to be 
packed home.” Then she added, “And I don’t think It’s British to 
kick aii underling.” 

“I think it would be monstrous if the poor boy's career were to 
be broken because of a wretched thing like that . . . because he 
lost his temper from zeal in doing his duty.” Lady Jupiter had 
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never thought of Jack Rossiyn’s job as a ‘career’ before, but the 
word tame now with a dramatic fitness not to be denied. 

“A transfer for a couple of years and itll all be forgotten,” the 
Major General assmed her again. 

“lie could get all the big-garae shooting he wanted in the ’,outh,” 
(.aid Beresford-Jones, dwelling on the bright side of things. 

Peggy Miller had been wanting to ask a question for some time, 
but had been afraid to. Her instincts told her it would lx: some- 
how gauche. Yet surely it had a relevance, it wouldn’t be a stupid 
question to ask. ... At last, she popped it out. 

“But isn’t this manslaughter?” she asked. 

Simultaneously the band struck up for the next dance, and the 
only answer she got was Beresford Jones’s “May I have the pleasure 
of tiiis one?” — while the Major-General bowed to Maria, and 
Freddy Miller stepped to the next table to keep an engagement 
with Jean Banncrman. 

They all came back to the table before Maria. The Major-General 
was escorting her back when she saw Mrs Charlton at the other 
end of the floor, and wanting to ascertain the facts Peggy Miller 
had reported at second-hand, she left the military gallant on his 
course and swept along towards her. 

A moment later she came back. 

“Would you believe it?” she said, even before reaching her scat. 
“William apparently is talking of a trial. ... He went and saw 
H.E. this afternoon.” 

“A trial?” said her husband, not only astonished himself, but 
dutifully answering her demand for universal astonishment. 

“Yes. He wants Jack tried on a manslaughter charge 1” 

“Seems a bit too drastic,” said the Major-General. “Deuced 
awkward !” 

“I mean . . said Beresford-Jones, who always in moments of 
crisis found the aposiopesis a helpful form of speech. 

“Really ... ?” said Freddy Miller. 

Peggy alone In the company remained silent, seeing that she had 
not been very stupid to ask that question. 

“Isn’t it too utterly unthinkable!” said Maria. Then remember- 
ing the perpetual compromise she had to observe between her 
detestation of William Carter’s policy and her desire for the 
prestige which his friendship gave her, remembering that she 
must sever condemn him to the extent of damaging bis prestige- 
valtic, and, above all, that she must maintain the pretence of in- 
dulgmt intimacy, she said : 

“But one can’t go entirely by what Helen says. If only William 
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himself were litre ' How tiresome of him that he doesn't come to 
club dances. . , Then looking at the Major-General and feel 
ing that she had gone too far, she added, “Though 1 don’t suppose 
he’d want to discuss it at the club.” She hoped the Major-General 
would not cavil at the suggested accessibility of Sir William to lier 
on some more private terrain. 

“I doubt if H.E. will agree to that,” said her husband, hating 
had time to formulate a completed thought. “I mean, the political 
unpleasantness of having an Englishman tried for killing a native 1 
bir George can’t allow it.” 

“My deal,” said his wife, who could not pretend to the same 
intimacy with Sir George as with Sir William, and certainly could 
not call him by his Christian name, “what William decides usually 
goes. Don’t you know that?” After a moment she added, “And 
! suppose we’re becoming used to unpleasantnesses. Haven’t you 
seen our mixed couple yet?” 

"Oh, have they arrived.?” asked the Major-General. 

“Have yau seen them.?” asked Peggy, quite interested. “What’s 
she like.?” 

“Fm afraid I didn’t notice,” said Lady Jupiter. 

“Where did you see them.?” 

“Along the river front. They were walking arm in arm. I found 
the sight so repugnant that I instinctively turned away.” 

“I should have been very curious to see what she looked like,” 
said Peggy. 

“I don’t care what a black man is like, nor where he’s been 
educated,” said Maria. “I find the sight of his .skin next to a white 
woman’s intolerable. There’s the indecency of something un- 
natural about it, and a white woman who places herself in that 
position seems to me depraved,” 

“Apparently William was at the station when they arrived,” 
said Beresford-Jones, “and he made quite a point of letting every- 
body see him greeting them.” 

“Dear William !” said Lady Jupiter. “If he didn’t have a bee in 
his bonnet about spoiling the natives, he’d be our greatest colonial 
administrator. ... I quite expect him to be asking them to dinner 
next” 

Jean Bannenmn, sitting at the next table with her party, over- 
heard the last part of this conversation. Lady Jupiter’s views on 
thfc juxtaposition of the black male and white female skins burned 
in her &rs like a personal insult, and she Hamcd with a hatred 
&r their author which startled her with Its violence. Then she 
romembered what Mahmoud had said about the abstract and the 
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concrete. . . . Would this, limited, stupid woman continue to feel 
as she did if she knew Amin and Mahmoud as individuals instead 
of thinking of them as ‘black men’— if she’d heard Mahmoud’s 
civilised, oh so civilised talk in the morning about that poor man.* 

The next day Judge Shcndi was summoned to the Legal Ad- 
viser’s office. When he arrived he found the Attorney-General 
there too. The two men lose to greet him, and for a moment the 
room brightened with the rollicking good humour which every 
room experienced when the judge entered it. Then they sat down, 
and the Adtiser began to talk in lus thin, precise manner as 
though his tongue were etching in metal. The judge was informed 
that on the evidence before the Attorney-General it was proposed 
to prosecute Rosslyn. He was also informed that it was proposed 
to .set up for the trial a special court consisting of an English presi- 
dent and two native judges of whom he would be one. Would he 
be willing to serve on the court.? It was the wish of the Govern- 
ment that the matter should be dealt with normally, as a straight- 
forward case. 

He thought in puckered silence for a moment, then said: 

“If I may be allowed to state my opinion . . And looked from 
the one to the other of his superiors. The Legal Adviser was slim, 
poker-faced and bald. The Attorney-General was slimmer and 
very tall, with a long, straight nose and an ostentatious look sug- 
gesting that he was just about to throw his chest forward and 
say a ringing ‘thank you’ to some discomfited witness. In girth, 
the two of them together did not approach the spread rotundity 
of the judge. 

“Of course, of course,” said the Adviser. 

“In view of the result of the post-mortem,” he began; “really, 
Your Excellency, it doesn’t seem to me that a prosecution is 
necessary,” 

“But it’s still manslaughter. Judge Shendi,” said the Adviser, 
with his ruthless precision of voice and accent. 

“By Your Excellency’s leave,” said the judge with a look of 
shrewd, extra-legal wisdom, “I think the technicality may be 
waived. ... You say the Government wishes it treated as a straight- 
forward case, but it cannot be. Trying an Englishman for the man- 
slaughter of a native can’t be a straightforward case. It is bound to 
be very awkward for everybody concerned . . . everybody— and the 
doctors’ report gives ample justification for dismissing the whole 
thing quietly by getting Mr Rosslyn to pay blood^money and then, 
perhaps, finding him a job elsewhere.” Like every senior native 
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official, the judge could speak to his chiefs not only in his technical 
capacity, but also in his capacity as a native giving political advice 
on matters affecting the relations between the English and the 
native public. 

“But wouldn’t this procedure, even if permissible, leave nasty 
suspicions in the public mind.? Suspicions which only a trial couk! 
obviate.?” 

“Your Excellency, I speak frankly : the trial may confirm these 
suspicions. The ill-disposed will suspect whatever you do; and if 
there arc to be suspicions, it’s better they should not come near the 
courts.” 

“What do you mean, Judge Shendi?” asked the Attorney- 
General with some acerbity, 

“I mean, sir, that it is quite conceivable now, in view of the 
doctors’ verdict, that Mr Rosslyn will be acquitted if tried; that it 
may be the proper thing to acquit him on the evidence ... or to 
impose a nominal sentence.” 

“And people will think it a dishonest decision?” 

“They will, Your Excellency.” 

“Even with the court constituted as we propose?” asked the 
Attorney-General, flashing at the judge an incipient challenge. 

“With a majority of native judges,” added the Adviser, giving 
precision to his colleague’s reminder. 

“Even so, they will. . . , They will even if all three arc native 
judges." 

“Do I understand, Judge Shendi, that you would not be willing 
to sit on the court?” 

“Your Excellency, I’d rather be excused.” 

“Is it necessary to be so sensitive to public opinion when one is 
satisfied in one’s own mind that one is doing the right thing?” 
asked the Attorney-General archly. 

The Adviser, who was more tactful and also more understand- 
ing, said, quoting one of his favourite maxims : 

“Perhaps the judge feels that it is not only necessary that justice 
he done, but also that it be manifestly seen to be done. ... You 
don’t think it will be in this case?” He thought he knew what the 
judge was thinking; a phoney trial on the basis of a medical report 
so extraordinarily favourable as to be bound to seem phoney. 

“That is my feeling, sir.” 

"Is it only public opinion that deters you?” asked the Adviser 
slowly, seeking to convey a meaning which he found it indelicate 
to put into words. 

“I speak frankly again,” said the judge. “It is not.” 
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“I’m glad you’re not lacking in candour, Judge Shcndi,” said 
the Adviser, blightly taken aback at the big man’s, bluntness, “Your 
tranknf";s gives me the opportunity o£ being equally trank with 
you, without suggesting anything indelicate. I want you to fee! 
absolutely certain thsil this is not an attempt by us to use native 
fudges in order, at one and the same time, to appease native 
opinion and ensure a favourable issue of the rrial.” 

“No, no! God iorbid that I should think that of you, hlr Gai 
mine. ... I know you wouldn’t want me to be anything but im 
partial." 

"Well?" 

“t don't feel in iny own mind that I could be, that I could reach 
a natural tkxision. . . . One way or the other, my mind would be 
troubled. " 

"Then you dehnitely retuse?” 

"i ask you not to press me, Your Excellency. If you must have a 
trial, let it be English judges. But I still think it is better not to 
have a trial at all.” 

That became also Sir William Carter’s conviction when the 
above interview was reported to him. His first doubt had arisen 
when the chief physician informed him of the post-mortem result, 
not because he thought a prosecution was no longer necessary, but 
because he immediately feared that it would now be misinter- 
preted. He had wished that the doctors’ report had not been so 
favourable, did not sound — damn it I — as though it had been 
specially concocted for the purpose of getting Rosslyn off! Judge 
Shendi’s reactions now settled the matter. It would be wrong to 
expo.se native judges to the suspicion that they had taken part in a 
bogus trial. And without native judges, a trial ending in an 
acquittal or a nominal sentence would look even more bogus. A 
little administrative sleight-of-hand was preferable to that. 

Osman had from the beginning maintained that there would be 
no trial, that somehow or other the Englishman would get off. On 
the day, therefore, that the Government’s decision was announced, 
he arrived at the club in the evening with the press office hand-out 
in his pocket and more triumph in his heart than he had dared to 
hope for. From the doorway he heard the rattling of dice, and saw 
the broad acreage of the judge’s back bent over the marble-topped 
table. At the opposite end sat Mustapha Effendi, calm, urbanely 
defiant. Around them the circle was larger than umal that night I 
it included, apart from the doctor and the other regulars, Mah- 
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iiioud, who as a potenttai thHcriinicnt ofiiuai iiatl alrcad;y loincil 
the tlub, where he louki meet lus fnciuh in gicaScr iicedoin than 
at home. 

“Come oil, tiled*’ roaretl the judge, warming the liitle etilvs 
for a tiiiciai throw with a blow, caressing i.utlc m his knise iKl. 
“Fetih it, dice: three and one)” And he lauiuhet! Uie propitiated 
messengers of thance |usi as Osman arris ed. Ail iollowcd 
their short, tumbling taieer, and then a gasp went up: I'htee and 
one It was) The judge thundoted his triumph and banged htv two 
counters into the position held by Mustapha HiTcndfs unpiotccted 
pawn, Ilmgmg it out as though he had siackeii iis siull. 

Mustapha Eftendi appealed in speechless dignity to the specta- 
tors to svitness and remember this ouiiage of fortune. 

Osman sat dosva and ordered a lemonade, ile sat nes.t to 
Mahmoud an<l at some distance fiom the doctor. This was the 
bust lime the doctor had seen (3sman since the post-moiiera, 
Osman gave him a inaiiciuus grin as he sat down, and rhe doctor 
was afraid. In his paper, of course, 0.stnan had to he careful. The 
case was sub judke, and there vs'as the law of libel. But at the club 
he wouldn’t care. The doctor looked round and saw a number of 
ardent young nationalists sitting close by. Osman would have 
plenty of .suppoit. . . . Damn it, why should he be afiaid of them ! 
Even if it was Mortimer who had said it first, it was true! Elc 
could not but agree with him. The man had died from tubercular 
hxmorrhage. The kick didn’t kill him. 

“Hoi, Mahmoud,” said Osman, seeing Mahmoud also for the 
first time since that incident; “there’s plenty of irony in the world, 
isn't there?” 

“How?” said Mahmoud. 

“Your father is such a lover of the British, and it would be one 
of his men that Mr Rosslyn pitched on for that little demonstration 
of gratitude. God be my witness, it was very tactless of him. He 
might have chosen somebody else to kill with a kick. ... If he had 
chosen me, at iea,st the Government would have gained something 
and he would have got off just as lightly,” 

In the short pause that followed the penultimate sentence, a 
pause which the doctor felt was bitterly aimed at him, he was 
quickly debating with himself whether to pick up the gauntlet im- 
mediately or to Ignore this first fling of it; and he was on the point 
of saying, “It wasn’t from the kick the man died,” when Osman 
relieved him by himself skating away from the challenge on another 
sentence, as though he had not quite intended it. 

“Has he got off?” asked Mahmoud. 



“Ot courKG he’s gat off; fifty pounds’ compcns.stion lo the 
wife, and the termniation of his contract , . , here’s the press office 
statement.” 

“Let me see,” said the judge, turning away from his game. 
Osman handed him the sheet of paper. Mahmoud and u few others 
looked over his shoulder as he read. When he finished, he passed 
the paper to Mustaplia Effendi, and after a preliminary puckered 
“M’m,” pronounced : 

"It i.s not unreasonable ... in the circumstances, the best wa\ 
out.” 

“Glory be lo Godl” said Osman. “Even the judiciary says so* 
Why don’t we pack up and return to the jungle, then? The jungle 
which the British claim to have brought us out of 

Again the doctor felt reprieved for the moment. He hoped the 
argument would develop along legal lines between Osman and the 
judge, that the medical evidence would be skirted. His loose limbs 
relaxed slightly in their ill-fitting sockets. 

“If you want the truth,” said Mustapha Effendi with great 
sedateness, “. . . quite reasonable. It is best so. Let him compensate 
the poor woman and go back to his country; we don’t want 
anything more of him.” 

“What is this talk, brothers?” said a short, bespectacled, owl- 
faced nationalist on the other side of Osman. “How ‘best so’? 
How ‘reasonable’? If an Englishman is not tried for killing a 
native, it can only mean that the English are above the law here, 
or that our lives count for no more than the lives of flies. If this 
isn’t slavery, what is?” 

“I conjure you by the Prophet, Shendi,” said Osman, raising his 
arm in sacred challenge, “if a native is brought before you to- 
morrow on a similar charge, will your conscience permit you to 
send hirp to prison? . . . and, by God, don’t tell me that it will, 
because if that’s the kind of conscience you have, then you don’t 
deserve to be a judge !” 

“It depends,” said the judge, taking up battle-stations and pro- 
jecting a powerful look at Osman, “it depends entirely on the 
evidence and the medical report . . . who told you that I shouldn’t 
have acquitted Rosslyn if Fd had to try him. , . . And I will tel! 
you this : if a native comes before me tomorrow in exactly the same 
circumstances, I will acquit him ! ” 

“Would there necessarily be a prosecution if it were a native and 
the circumstances identical?” asked Mahmoud, 

“No ... not by any means!” said the judge'. “Not if all the 
circumstances were the same.” 



which the uthers might or might uor guew. 

“flowr^’ liuid the doctor, knowing that his turn hail come 
“Whut do you mean?" His thin, long netk pivoted nervously 
Icnvards Osman, stiftening in its socket. 

"Only that a native would not he so iortunalc as to kick some 
body who apparently was alicady dead and merely waning foi 
someone to bring it to his notice I 'I’he stars in their courses don't 
take all that trouble for one of us.” 

The words were still veiled peihaps, but the sarcasm ol the voice 
pictccd. 

“I don’t like that insinuation, Osman,” said the doctor. “What 
are you trying to suggest?” The fragile dignity his gauntness had 
in repose began to crumble as the excited, high-pitched words 
broke out of him. 


“Never mind, never mind,” said the judge. “He’s not trying to 
suggest anything." 

“Yes he is! You know very well he is," cried the doctor, his 
sharp adam’s-apple bobbing agitatedly . . . “and I won’t let it 
pass!" 

“They know because they all in their hearts think the same," 
said Osman. “I’ll cut off my right arm if they don’t !” 

“Think what?” asked the doctor. 


“Nothing, nothing," said Mustapha Effendi. “Nobody thinks 
anything. Be quiet, Osman 

“No ! Let him speak,” cried the doctor. “Let him speak openly 
and not by innuendo!" 

“Brothers! Brothers!” appealed the judge. “What’s the reason 
for all this anger.^” 

“The reason , . ." squawked the doctor, looking more and more 
like an angry, long-necked bird, “the reason is that Osman is 
impugning my integrity . . . my professional integrity and my 
patriotism 1 He thinks I put my signature to an untruthful post- 
mortem report in order to save the Englishman. . , . Let him 
swear this wasn’t what he meant!” 


“I didn’t mean to accuse you personally," said Osman, feeling 
that at least an oblique withdrawal was necessary, a withdrawal 
which would nevertheless allow him to make his point. 


“Whom do you accuse then?" 

*T Accuse your superiors. I grant your position may have been 
very embarrassing. I know it isn’t easy for a subordinate to con- 
tradict his chief. The chief says, ‘Don’t you think so?’ Aad unless 
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you’re very sure ol yourselt and can make up your mmd losiantly, 
you agree; it’s natural. He doesn’t openly ask you to perjure your- 
self, and you wouldn't if he did. But he tan, i£ he’s unsci upulous, 
inveigle you into acqulcscaice. And God be my witness, I btlitvi 
)<m were inveigled, Zeyd.” 

“J wasn’t inveigled into anything, and Dr Mortimer is not un- 
scrupulous. Every statement in that repoit was true- 1 don’t allow 
] ou to question it. I don’t ” 

“It is very improper of you, Osman. You have no right- — ” 
began the judge. 

“No right? . . . But I have a thousand lights. . . . Was that a 
medical report or a speech for the defence? Bi others, a man is 
kicked and dies immediately, and you want me to believe that 
everything under the sun was the cause of his death but that 
kick? A good hearty kick from a man m riding-boots ? Glory be 
to God, if you want to be believed, don’t presume too much on 
the credulity of your audience.” The young nationalists sitting 
around smiled with delight at the felicity with which Osman had 
expressed the univeisal doubt. Several rows of white teeth appeared 
in the gathered facial blackness, and heads swayed to varying 
degrees of scepticism. 

Mahmoud felt an urge to come to the doctor’s rescue, and not 
just by telling Osman to shut up, like the others, who apparently— 
even the judge — ^half agreed with his doubts, but weie merely 
shocked at the impropriety of his voicing them and wished to 
avoid a scandal. Mahmoud felt that the doctor was telling the 
truth in the face of devastating odds. He said, “From what I saw, 
it was not a good hearty kick. What surprised me was that such 
a mild injury should have knocked the man out.” 

“But you didn’t see it happen, did you?” asked the owl-faced 
nationalist. 

“I saw the man when they brought him unconscious to the rest- 
house. I lifted his shirt and could see no sign of the injury at first. 
There was no blood, nothing broken ... it was a very slight 
bruise: not at all the kind of thing you’d expect a healthy man to 
die of I find the medical verdict convincing.” 

“Tell them so; tell them !” said the doctor. “Perhaps they will 
believe now.” 

The owl-faced man’s Ups moved while the doctor was speaking, 
and though veiled by the shrill voice of the latter the words, in- 
tended only for Osman, drifted into Mahmoud’s ears: “You’re 
become half-English yourself now; no wonder you’re quick to 
defend them.” 
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“Ptople shrniUI ciiIht lUii peak rheii thmights Mukliui, ft 
li.ivc the courage Iti speak tluiii loud eJiough,” said iMahmmitl. 

‘ Fni not atraki to icptat them loud etiough,” uturfa! fhr bi. 
spectai.lt d uwL “I say you tcis^l to lie too tluriLsble la the Itnghib 
btiausc you lia\e Ixen wluuiitd by theut *” 

“Ids not being Lhariiaiite.” sau! MihmouiL ‘"h’^ hnnf on!) ! !« 
.ajti 5t \ou suppose that Batish unntismes Util's, ttnl’i, iiun oiu 
isnptnahsts atid ■.toogts oi impei t th.m, you shonld nutt Atninb 
u tie ” 

"Yl'. by God !” suii the |ui!gs, shaking hi. In ni ui ss.unt ton 
hrmation and a sort oi. lUoiiaheil rt\utnit ‘\S!u i. h.udsr on 
hu kinsfolk than jny oi you iirthrands here. . . sikh a hater oi 

imptruhsm > Truly in admirable and ami/ing giil 

“CukI he my witness, u is true.” saul flsrnan. ‘'I\e talked ta 
her ” 1 htn his exeitcmenl melted away m a long, chuekUng 
laugh, through which hts next words eamc in spasms of delight: 
‘"'W'aukl you believe it, broihcis, she vvas so extieme, that I almost 
fuumi myself defending the Government — I 
GckxI humour reasserted itself. Everybody laughed, including 
the <loctor, Osman looking hugely amused at his confession. The 
judge and Mustapha Effeiuii resumed their game. 

Then owl-face said, “Pray God, she doesn't change when her 
people have had time to talk to her. Many of them arc quite nice 
when they first arrive. . . 

“You needn’t fear, my friend,” said Osman, “ifei people won’t 
talk to her: she's married a native. It’ll bt gocKi enough d tbev 
nod to her in the street.” 


CHAPTER IX 

Sir William knew that Betty could not belong to the English 
community of the town. She could not come to the club. She could 
not slip normally into the circle in which English life moved. 

Ninety-five per cent of the British in the town, particularly on 
the female side, lived entirely within that circle — the circle of 
tennis, golf, swimming, bridge, dances, drinks and meals— with 
people who were exactly like themselves. They had ndthcr the 
inclination nor the time to get out of the ciicle to meet people who 
were not exaedy like themselves in status, tastes or idiom. Their 
engagement btioks were filled weeks ahead. The men liad their 
books at their "offices and the women at home. Telephones rang 
the whole morning . . . “We’d love to, old man, but may I |usi 
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confirm with Sheik that it’s O.K. by her . . or, “That would 
be heavenly, datlmg, but 2 must just ring up Tom to make sure 
he hasn’t gone and booked it for something else.” With those 
ninety-five per cent Betty and her husband obviously had no 
future. But there remained the five per cent~-the college tutors, a 
few enterprising bachelors, and even couples here and there who 
(iid not allow the circle to absorb them — who liked to he original 
and explore a little outside it among the small cosmopolitan popu- 
lation-mild cccentrks, left-wing idealists, rebels against the tradi- 
tional insularity, late-comers to the country who had knocked a 
bit about the world and become de-tribahsed. With some of them 
the Shendis could have a limited social life. It was the object of 
Sir William’s small tea-party to introduce them to the most 
promising of these ‘possibles’. 

In making his selection, he consulted Jean Bannerman as to 
whether Mahmoud’s wife should be included in the invitation to 
her husband. He knew she had been to England and that she was 
sometimes seen out with her husband in the town, and thought 
that if Mahmoud was trying to lead a modern married life, this 
would be a good opportunity for him and his wife to be introduced 
to the same small circle of English people who might be responsive. 
Jean assured him, from what she knew, that there would be no 
impropriety in his inviting the girl; and Sir William was delighted 
when writing out his invitations to be able to say — ^what had never 
been said before in an invitation to a native— ‘you and your 
wife,’ 

“What would I go with you for.^” said Badriya when Mahmoud 
told her, “You go by yourself.” 

“But you must come,” he said. “The invitation is to both of 
us,’^ He showed her the letter. 

“I can’t talk to English people as you can,” she said. “Even 
when Amin and his wife are there and you all talk English, I don't 
understand and I don’t know what to say,” She only sounded 
uninterested, not resentful or complaining, but her mere position 
—the circumstances that made her say that— struck a tender chord 
in him. She could still look very appealing to him in her brainless 
loveliness, standing alone on the other side of the gulf that divided 
them, accepting the position as natural, when he was always strain- 
ing to draw her across. He strained again now, kissing her and 
saying gently : 

“Never mind. Come to please me. You’ll find it difficult now, 
but it will get easier bit by bit. Each time you will understand a 
little more; you’ll get used to English talk.” 
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He thoughr he had got her lo stop using the offensive gse.isy 
hair scent, but when he kissed her now he sjiieit it. lie tlidnh 
know wheilicr she still used it in setiet sotnetittieh, or whether it 
|ust clung to her from her being so ruucli with the other 
women. 

She noiicrd the snifi he gave after kissing her and the kn^k oi 
displeasure that came into his face. She said : 

“I don’t want to come. You go with ^our friends and let me 
be with mine.” 

“I lave you used that scent again, Badriya?” 

She did not answer. 

“I told you I didn’t like it.” 

‘"But all the girls use it. I can't be diffeient from everybody.” 

“But you are different. You’re not veiled. You’re not locked 
up. You’ve been to England, - . 

She began to sob. 

“Don’t cry,” he begged. “Don’t be angry. I’m not scolding you; 
I'm just talking to you. . . . Never mind about the scent.” 

“It isn’t only the scent,” .she sobbed. “It’s everything, ... 1 am 
not an English girl; I can’t be one, and you try to make me one. 
Why did you marry me if you wanted an English giil for a wife? 
Why didn’t you marry an English girl, like Amin.'* Go and marry 
one. . , - Marry Miss Bannernian.” 

“I didn’t want to marry an English girl. I don’t want you to be 
an English girl. I only want you to come and go with me, and mix 
with my friends.” 

“I can’t do that. You know I can’t. You and your friends arc 
clever and I am not. I don’t try to keep you at home. Why shouhl 
you want to drag me out?” 

Him.self miserable, and pitying her for this sudden, startling 
anguish of a conflict he had scarcely suspected, he said no more 
about the party. He would go by himself. He would accept on her 
behalf, so that it should not seem to Sir William as though she 
were a harem girl, after all, and then go alone and say she wasn’t 
feeling well. 

Betty had been in the country for a month and, apart from see- 
ing Jean Bannerman twice, she had not had any English com- 
pany. The world she was living in was a queer, lopsided world, 
a world without women, a world of male strangers, many of 
whom did not even speak English. Social life at her father-in-law's 
house consisted entirely of visits by men — often a stream of them 
coming in the evening and sitting round in a circle. Many of them 
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hhe liked"— f,}ic had enjoyed talking to Osman immensely, and she 
found her brother-in-law, the judge, lovable. But she was h»nely, 
miserably lonely at times if Amin wasn’t there, often lonely c\en 
if he was there and they sat in the big rtiom in the midst of that 
large crowd of men. It was better when they remained ahmc in 
their room or went out for walks by themselves. The harem ainio 
sphere in the house oppressed her, and apart from Aisha the 
women were a dumb rate to her. She could never belong to their 
world, even when she knew enough Arabic to he able to speak to 
them. 

Of course, things would be belter when they had their own 
house. They would he able then to organise their life; they would 
be independent and have their own circle of friends. And she was 
going to wmrk herself, when Amin got his job in the Govern- 
ment; she was going to collect material for an economic and social 
survey of the country to be published by the Fabian Colonial 
Research Bureau. 

For some time she would not admit to herself that she was 
homesick for English company. She fought back the bitter, furtise 
nostalgia from the threshold of consciousness; then something 
happened to send it crashing past. She had gone out with Amin 
for a walk, and coming round the corner of the British club she 
saw a group of English women standing at the gate about to go in, 
waiting for a fifth woman who was still getting out of her car. 
A gust of their voices and laughter — the first collective sound of 
English speech she had heard since her arrival in the country — 
struck her as the five women walked in and disappeared. They 
had not seen her and Amin, She did not know who they were. 
But the abrupt sound, experienced for a moment and then lost, 
the dying echoes of their intimate laughter behind the club wall, 
pierced her with a sharp pain — ^the pain of a child with whom the 
other children did not want lo play. . . . She pressed Amin’s 
arm in hot, shamed loyalty, quickening her pace . . . they were 
probably unpleasant children, and .she wouldn’t like them if they 
were to play together . . . their political views would be ghastly— 
friends of that brutal inspector, no doubt . . . wouldn’t be at all 
horrified by what he had done, but horrified she had married 
Amin. In another spurt of loyal love, she slipped her hand into his 
and squeezed his fingers. 

“Why have you become silent all of a sudden.'”’ he asked.,They 
had been talking about the house they were to get and furnish 
sheurtiy. 

”Tm just thinking,” she said, and he felt the tension in, her 
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manner. He too had seen the English women and fiean! the d.cljghi 
of their laugh together— -that was the kind ot thing he had wanted 
tu avoid by li\ing in Paris, that and what he had noti»etl a !<\v 
iiayj before when they were walking along the rivci front, ,md 
that tali, odensis e-looking Englishwoman itad luriRsl !u*r fact 
away the instant she saw them. 

Alter a moment he said ; 

'‘You’re sure you wouldn't prefer that petit appmfe*'}. vt to 
Montmartre? . , . It’s not too late, you know." 

“Nansenbc,’' she retorted, "/’y suif, fy restr. Notf; IV/ « 

la patrieP’ 

The badinage in French covered up Iter malaise, but that night 
she remained awake long after he had gone to sleep. I'hcy bad the 
roof to themselves. The women were sleeping in the harem c/mit 
yard below, and her father-in-law on the verandah. As she ielt her 
husband’s mind .slipping away from her into slumber, her loncli- 
nc.ss became intolerable and choked her with tears. 

When they received Sir William’s invitation the next day, Betty 
was more pleased than she cared to let Amin notice, and her con- 
sternation was great when, screwing up his lace dubiously, he said: 

"Do you very much want to go?” He had no idea the party 
was being given on their account, thinking it was one of the Chief 
Secretary’s semi-official tea £unction.s, and that there would he a 
large, unsifted crowd of British officials and their wives. 

"Why shouldn’t we go?’’ she asked, hurt but unwilling to 
betray her disappointment. "Don’t you like him?” 

"Oh, he’s all right, but we don’t know who’ll be there." 

"Don’t you want us to get to know any English people?” she 
said, swallowing a chunk of her pride. 

"Of course, but I should prefer to know beforehand who they 
were going to be. This is probably a garden party, and there’ll W 
all sorts in it,” He wondered whether Betty had seen that tall 
Englishwoman when she averted her face from them on the river 
front. 

"Don’t be silly. It’s a personal invitation written by hand. It 
can’t be a garden party.” 

She was angry ’with him for forcing her to show her keenness 
to go. 

He screwed up his face again. "You go by yourself,” he said, 
"Th|t probably is the intention of the invitation,” 

"Why are you being so horrid? IPs a perfectly friendly, straight- 
forward invitation to us both . . . but of course, if that’s the ■way 
you feel about it, we needn’t go,” 
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His uneasiness, his sensitive resistance, was infecting her, bang- 
ing back the meraiory of what she had felt on the train when all 
those pairs of eyes followed them to their table in the dining 
car* . . . Perhaps she would feel like that again in an EngUsl’i 
gathering. She certainly would if he was going to be so selt- 
conscious himself. She wouldn’t be able to feel natural unless he 
did too, and oh! the humiliation of not being perfectly natural 
about their position — that was the only humiliation in it, to gi\c 
the impressnm to her countrymen and countrywomen that she 
was ashamed of what she had done. 

She got up and walked into their room, leaving him sitting 
alone on the verandah, angry w'ith him for leitrng her down, lor 
threatening to spoil this first opportunity that was being given 
them of meeting English people, but most of all for compelling her 
by his resistance to realise how desperately eager she was to meet 
English people now. Not to be absorbed into the conventional 
English life of the town, no, God forbid ! But to meet a few nice, 
interesting individuals, such as there must be in the town, such 
as she felt sure they would meet at Sir William’s. . . . And how 
discourteous it would be, what a cold answer to all his kindness 
to them, to decline his invitation — ^to decline it from embarrassment 
about their position when it was imperative to behave without 
embarrassment from the beginning if their life in the country was 
not to be impossible. She was frightened to have caught from Amin 
for a moment that infection of self-consciousness — the horror ot 
incipient leprosy. 

The weakness of her position with him was that it was her 
choice to live in the country, not his. He could always say to 
her, ‘I didn’t want to come; I warned you !’ But he wouldn’t. He 
hadn’t said it on the train in their first panic. He had been very 
sweet. He wouldn’t say it now either. He wouldn’t say, ‘I thought 
you didn’t care about English company.’ Pie was too kind to throw 
back a thing like that in her face. . . . There was no reason why 
they shouldn’t have English company as well as native— the right 
kind of English company. 

On the table by her bed the edge of her father’s letter protruded 
from the book she was reading— -the first letter she had received 
from him since her arrival in reply to her first epistle about the 
country. She pulled it out of the book and read it again : . I 

am delighted to know you are happy and like the country and the 
people so much in spite of the strangeness of a life without women 
as far as you are concerned. ... I hope you will make individual 
friends before long. . , . You may go through a diSicult time when 
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liw excitement ai ad\'eiitute lias wt)m <jiT and before the cumfait cit 
fainiliarity has f.et in; it would be wcuvletftil if the one jiM toj»k 
over ftotn the other, but it doesn’t usually. ... 1 tiave s»te4!tif taken 
to your Sir William Carter fiom what ytm tell me ol him. . . . 
'Fbe President Hoovers and JSainmy McCreeJys are Mill in full 
splendour, but the Critnsou Glory is packing up. . , 

She put the letter back in the biiok .tad rose with a *>hatp ini 
patient movement, going to the door. Instead ui sulktng .md frel 
jug Sony lor herself, .she should be talking franklv to Anuu, fellisng 
him every tiling she had been thinking. 

She met him at the door coming ui, and his arms dosed rvnmd 
her. They stood tor a inoinent in a speechless cnilnate, keling their 
oneness together and their loneliness in the world. 

“I am a little coward, Bettiichka,” he saiil, “unworthy to unlace 
your boots.'’ 

“I don’t wear boots,” she said, biighing. 

“You come here and confront my whole tribe — you sic round 
with them for a month and out-st,trc them all; and !’m scared of 
going with you to drink tea with half a dozen of your people. . , . 
Though even there you have more xea.son than me to fed 
embarrassed.” 

“Amin dear, neither of us must feci embarrassed. To feel em- 
barrassed is to deny everything we believe in, to bow to the 
stupidity of everything we despise and know to be false.” 

“Yes, Bcttitchka.” 

“And you’ll come?” 

“Yes.” He looked at her with a large and happy smile, fringed 
with mischief. “And will you now do something to please me?” 

“What?” 

“Sit for me,” 

“Now?” 

“.4 Vinstant. ... I want to paint you looking angry.” 

“Nol” 

‘■''Femme aux yeux vert^, enragee — avee pistificatiofi’^e son 
mari’F 

“I wasn’t enragee V' 

"Apec jmtificatim!*' he insisted with pointed finger. 

The party was a great success. The guests had been chosen with 
discrimination. Miss Bannerman was there, and two tutors from 
the college, the head of the C.M.S. mission and his wife, a nurse 
who was related to Sir William, and a couple of cosmopolitans who 
had lived in France, taught English, in Egyptian schools in Cairo 
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aod were distiiiguidicd authors in Esperanns. The Imsband was an 
Eiiglitbman with a trim ginger heard arscl the wife a Swede. 

Sir William showed them rourul the garden, with Betty walkin'* 
at his side, telling hitti where she lived in England, and ahtml her 
father and his garden and the Crimson Glurys and President 
I loovcrs. 

‘h\ie yon an expert on rose names?” he asked. 

‘*1 know quite a feiv,” she .said. “You can’t li\e with Father 
and remain ignoiant on the subject.” 

“Then when the winter comes and mine are in bloom agairn 
you must come and tell me what they are; and if I have any 
President Hoovers, we will change the name by deed poll.” 

“Political objections?” 

“No. Entirely facial. Roses should be only called after women-- 
some women.” 

“How about Lady Jupiter for one?” said the younger of the 
two college tutors, smiling with the gratification of a fourth- 
former at being in the know concerning the Head Boy’s pranks. 

“These under-strappens,” said the Head Boy, “will get me sued 
for libel one day. It’s just as well you don’t know what he 
means.” 

“But I do know,” said Betty. “I heard about it in England.” 

“Lord, how this world is given to spreading scandal and evil 
report!” he said; then added quickly, looking at the wall, “but 
mum’s the word! We’re practically on the slopes of Olympus 
here.” 

Mahmoud found himself walking ne.xt to Jean Bannerman be- 
hind the others. He was happy now, not regretting his wife’s 
refusal to come. He knew that he had not wanted her to come 
because he was likely to enjoy her company on an outing like this, 
but only for the satisfaction of their going out together like a 
normal couple, and so that he should not feel awkward when arris - 
ing by him.self at a gathering where ail the others would be accom- 
panied by their wives. . . . But perhaps she was right, after all, and 
he bad been unrealistic. Perhaps this was the most sensible thing 
to do— -let her be, keep his marriage in a domestic background, and 
make his own life outside it. She had said, ‘Go out with your 
friends and. let me be with mine’. She kad said . , . They were cross- 
ing the lawn, coming back to where the chairs and tables were 
set for tea. He was still walking beside Jean, a few paces behind the 
others- Ahead of them were Amin and the two Esperantists, talk- 
ing about Paris, Sir William with Betty and the missionary’s tvife 
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wctc in liont. M.dinKsnd, on an liupiilsr, h,i«i {U'it htmK "You 
know, you look t'-vatly as you tlitl the tlay you it? K nJofi. 

You wore tarrying thiM h,i^ ami wcaritjg the sante hat, iven't 
Vtm?” Am! ‘-In* had thrown lur head hmk, smiling, and ssid, "Wav 
I Mt|)p«.'st‘ I wav.” ft was at that iiistaitf, as their eyes tnri, tii.u 
B.ulriya's angry words, Yjo and marry Miss Banaerm.ifr, ivljuid 
iu his niiskL And bmatise the F,uglivhw< ‘titan was loolanu natgln 
tnto the pupils of his eyes when the ivortls rarsg out hehm.d theni, 
h< was oveitoine with a gteat ttniluvioii and dioji(Hsl hi. 
instantly, as though if he duhi'i for another sciond she would vlc 
Ills thought. 

Amin and the Iwperantists warmed rapuliy to eaeh othet m the 
giowt of their love for Paris, and Ih'tty, chatting to Sir William 
ant! the college tutors, was ticliglited i(» noiKc the liappy ease of hiv 
manner. Panv, like painting, had brought out that mid, .assumed 
French personality in him, in which he seemed to he inote at home, 
more himself in essence, than when ho was just his normal vclf-- 
his normal .self which was indi.stinct, in which the African-Atab 
foundation and the Engli.sh .superimpo-sition blurred c'.ach other. 
Swm he and the Esperantists were dropping into bits of French, 
tiiscussing hfatissc, then art in general, and lire problems of native 
art and taste in the country. This last subject lircw in the college 
tutor-s and Sii William. 

“Our problem,” said Amin, “is that our old art, such as it was\ 
is dying out, and we have no taste yet in any other raediura. We 
never had any architecture or [lainting or .sculpture, but we had 
our crafts and made .some beautiful tilings — the. earthenware 
cofTce-pot, for instance. Now we’re not making coffec-polv any 
more, because we get cheap porcelain ones from fapan. with 
tawdry gilt circles on their sickly white, and the people don't see 
that they are hideous. It’s a new medium and they hate tiu habit 
of good taste in it.” 

“It isn’t only a local problem,” said Sir William, “'Under the first 
impact of the Industrial Revolution our Victorian ancestors in 
England developed very questionable tastes in furniture and the 
arts.” 

“What I should like to see,” .said Mahmoud, “is some attempt 
10 make things in a new way but with an African inspiration- 
new things growing up from our own soil and suited to our sky.” 

“Such as what?” asked the lady Esperantist. 

“Such as houses,” he said. “Can’t we have a new type of 
village mud hou.se, African in conception, using only local 
material, chehp enough to be within everybody’s means, but 
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designed attractively and so as to let in enough ] 
keep the heat down lo a minimum?” 

“An admirable idea,” said Sir William. Tha 
college tutors, “I think your school o£ design mi 
at something like that.” 

“AVhat about you?” said Jean to Amin. “Can 
hand from pictures to rural architecture?” 

“Do you paint yourself, then?” asked the miss 

“A ikilc.” 

“That’s a splendid idea,” said Betty. “I think yo 
should combine over his scheme for rebuilding 
You design the new ones. Would you like him tc 

“What .scheme is this?” asked Sir William. 

Mahmoud explained his scheme modestly— th 
school, the dispensary, some adult education classes 

“Who will take these adult education class 
missionary. 

“Myself, and one or two friends who have vo] 
me.” 

They all listened, impressed, and Jean feeling a 
Mahmoud glowed at the admiration which she 
of the others. 

Amin, Betty, and Jean accepted Mahmoud’s 
transport, and as Sir William was seeing the fou 
car, Betty said to him : 

‘T have a little scheme of my own, Sir Willi 
should be grateful for help from Government dc] 
approve of it.” And she told him of the survey sh< 
compiling for the Fabian Bureau. “Is there any 
doing that?” she asked. 

“I should be very glad to see you do it,” he saic 
me at my ofRce one day, and we’ll have a talk 
was secretly troubled by Sir William’s effect on h< 
enormously, and while with him she found it im 
ill of the Government, of this particular section 
Empire; but she was determined to be on her gua 
tion and to find out how genuine his liberalism wa 

It was a matter of choice for Mahmoud whet 
Amin and Betty first, or Jean Bannerman. The 
school, where she lived, were about equidistant f 
opposite sides. His first thought, dictated by ■ 
mturalness, was to drop Jean, first. Then it occu 
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he tou!J reverse ilu* oulcr, and he be^ranie cotisdoiss tvf an cxria- 
nrclniaiy agiuiitm, ho much ,so that his heart ijegan to In at 
fiantiuilly as he appioaebed the f(^rk at which Inis fust drstin.iti(«i 
uiust be decided, lie almtjsl hoped that t-hc woult! save him iiom 
the ridiculous fiain oi having to (k\idc by settling the issue hcrselh 
saying something about being late and asking to he dioppcd tiisr. 
But she retnatned silent, sitting beside him on the lumt seaf, .md 
when the fork came itita view and she had not spoken, he s^nng 
the car into the direction uf the Shendis’ house, exhilarated with 
his success at the monient of decisinu. 

“f)h, I thought you weic going to drop me first,” saki 
and the words covered him with confusion. 

“Fm so sorry,” he said, ‘‘are you in a hurry ^ Shall I turn hack.^” 

“Oh no. It’s quite all right. Don’t turn.” 

“I thought it would be easier tu reach the school by tiic back 
road from Sheikh Ayyoub’s house,” he said, inxenting glibly. 

The distance from Sheikh Ayyoub's house to the school was not 
quite a mile, and it only took Mahmoud three or four minutes to 
cover it after they had dropped Amin and Betty. For a moment 
neither of them spoke, then Jean said ; 

“What a .shame Badrtya wasn’t able to come. I do hope she will 
he feeling better tomorrow.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with her. She just didn’t want to 
come.” It wa.s to tell her this, to confide liis trouble, that he had 
wanted to be alone with her for a few moment.^, She felt the note 
of confidence in his voice, a confidence of loneliness and helpless- 
ness far greater than could be explained by the hare fact he bad 
disclosed. She said, “I expect she’s not used to the idea of mixed 
parties yet” And she was about to add, ‘she’s very young, after all’, 
but stopped herself in time, doubting the tactfulness of the remark, 
and substituted, “It can’t be very easy for her at the beginning, you 
know; but it will come gradually.” 

“I am afraid it’s gradually becoming worse,” he said. “Ever 
since wc came back from England it has been one steady retreat. 
... Oh! Miss Banncrraan, it’s so diificult to fight against environ- 
ment and atmosphere. I know it isn’t her fault, but what am I 
to do?” 

“Couldn’t you take her abroad again next summer?” 

Next summer Badriya was going to have a baby, but he was 
ashamed to tell Miss Bannerman that yet, ashamed that she should 
know he had so far collaborated in this child marriage of his as to 
allow his wife to become pregnant at the age of fifteen, when at 
least he might have made sure that they didn’t have any children 
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unlil she was a little more nuturc in mind. lie said : 

“It isn’t the place you go to for a holiday that makes you wliat 
you are, hut the place you live in.” 

“But you have so many schemes for reforming the place you 
live in. You will reform it in this way too; I’m sure you will. Wiih 
your sincerity and determination you will .succeed,” 

“It's very nice of you to say that.” 

“I mean it.” 

After a moment, he. asked ; 

“flow’s she getting on with her lessons.?” 

“As a matter of fact. I’ve been wanting to talk to you about that. 
I am not sure that it isn’t a mistake for her to continue to have 
lessons with me. You see, I was her scliool-teacher; as long as she 
has lessons with me she is apt to go on thinking of herself as a 
child, and that’s exactly what you don’t want now. Wouldn’t it 
be better if she had the le.ssons from you.?” 

“I should hate her to lose touch with you.” 

“But that needn’t happen at all. Of cour.se I should continue to 
see her.” She .spoke with a quick, reassuring warmth, anxious that 
he .shouldn’t feci she was deserting him in his struggle. 

They had reached the gate of her house in the school enclosure, 
and Mahmoud got out quickly to open the door for her. 

“Come in and have a drink,” she said, as naturally as she would 
have done if an English friend had given her a lift home at that 
hour. She had often had natives in her house before-parents of 
pupils, town notables interested in the school, coming to tea, but 
never one by himself, dropping in casually as a friend— yet she felt 
no strangeness about it. 

He hesitated in .some embarrassment, wanting to but uncertain 
whether the invitation wasn’t mere politeness. 

“Thanks very much . , he began, “but . . 

“Do,” she said, and he knew that she meant it. He followed 
her into the garden, where the usual settee and two or three chairs 
with the round low table in the middle were set out on the lawn 
for the evening. The sun had just set and a limpid orange glow 
held the western sky for the few moments of tropical dusk. In the 
east one or two bright stars were beginning to prick their way 
through a hard steel-blue ceiling. That always was the magic 
moment of the African day, when the world released at last from 
the long fierce clutch of the sun sank abruptly into a tremendous 
hush of relaxation. 

‘“Sit down,” she said. “Fll just pop in and take off my things.” 

This was the first time he had been to her house alone, the first 
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time he had ever been in a house alone wiih an F.ngiis!^ giil ia hi. 
country. It wasn’t the kind of thing that happmed in the counts}, 
it had probably nevtir happened to a native bcfote. 'fhc thought oi 
this new intimacy pleased him immensely, am! his eyes remained 
fixed on the door through which she had entered, waiting ft»r liet 
to come out again. 

They did not revert to the subject of his manied life over their 
tlnnk, but found themselves talking about Amin and Bettv, 

'd think she has done a very brave thing,” saul Mahmoud. 

‘"And seems to be making a success of it. [ am so glid ita- 
them.” 

“What do the English people here in general think of her?” 

”I don’t think there i.s much of a collective reaction, you know. 
Sir William and the progressives admire her. Some hnd it strange, 
but are not unsympathetic. Many arc ju.st indifferent.” 

“And the true blues?” 

She laughed. “Well, you know what true blues are like,” 

After a moment he said, “How did you feci about it when you 
first knew? Did it .seem to you very strange?” 

“It did for a bit. . . . Didn’t it to you?” 

“Y'es, it did,” he said, wondering whether the strangeness 
hadn’t been different to her, hadn’t been the strangeness which 
shocks or disgusts. 

“But I’m not a true blue, you know,” she said, smiling. Her 
eyes became very intimate when she smiled and the simplicity of 
her face gained a penetrating sweetness. 

“Nor quite a revolutionary.” 

“No. Only a mild liberal.” Then after a pause she a.'.kcd, “And 
how do your people feel about it? Do they approve?” 

“It’s quite surprising how naturally they take it . . . and of 
course as an individual she’s made a tremendous hit. Everylxjdy 
likes her, delighted to find her so free from arrogance and such a 
champion of nationalist aspirations.” 

“So anti-British, you mean?” And they both laughed. 

“No, no . . . she’s not quite so anti-British now as when she first 
arrived — not quite so convinced that everything the British are 
doing here conforms to her preconceived ideas of imperial wicked- 
ness; nor that everything we do is right. She’s come up against 
conservatism in our ranks.” 

“And vanquished it magnificently in the Shendi family. Do you 
knov^ that she has persuaded Sheikh Ayyoub to let Aisha go to 
the secondary school?” 

“Wonderful I” 
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"Her influence on that girl— the mere eft’ect ot her presence— 
tven in these few weeks has been astonishing.” 

"The women will learn a lot from her when she has learned 
enough Arabic to be able to speak to them; there’s plenty of scope 
f<»r adult alucation in the harem.” 

"She’s learning if already, isn’t shc.^” 

"Oh yes; she’s having regular lessons with Amin.” 

"That reminds me that I shall soon have to start having Arabic 
lessons again. Fve only learned colloquial so far, but the Director 
wants me to sit for the higher standard examination in two years’ 
time, and that iticans classical.” 

"Who’s going to teach you?” 

“Fve no idea. Can you recommend anyone — someone with more 
forbearance than learning, if possible.? Fm not very good at 
languages.” 

He felt the same excitement which he had experienced a few 
moments before at the fork of the road. He said ; 

“Would you like to let me try?” 

“You ! No, of course not. I wouldn’t dream of it.” She sounded 
quite .startled by the idea, and as though shying away from it on 
an impulse prior to thought. 

“Why?” he asked. “Do you rate my forbearance so low?” 

“No, no. But your time is too valuable. You’ve got so many more 
important things to do.” She was sure he wouldn’t accept payment, 
and she couldn’t possibly accept the generous gesture he was 
making. 

“I’d be very happy to do it. I mean that ... I like teaching.” He 
added the last sentence as a cover for the more intimate attraction 
he found in the prospect, and which he feared might have come 
out too much in what he had just said. 

“You like teaching philosophy,” she said, “not A.B.C.” And 
again he saw that shaft of sweetness in her eyes when she smiled- 

“Well, we can always include some of the Arab philosophers in 
our curriculum. . , , There’s Averroes and Ibn Khaldoun. . . 
They began to laugh; then he said, “Quite seriously, though, I 
could easily spare the time, and Fd like to get you through the 
higher standard.” 

“I really couldn’t accept such a sacrifice of your time.” 

“It needn’t be a sacrifice. We can put it on a business basis.” 

“I don’t believe you mean that. I’ve come to know something 
about Arab generosity and the kind of tricks it plays.” 

“I pron'use there’ll be no trick in this. If your wish is to make all 
your Scottish ancestors turn in their graves by insisting on dis>- 
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cmbau jssmii ymtrsdf oj-' supcdluous ta^h, HI take if at dto 
pie^aknr nuiiker rate fur Arabic Icssons atul put it into thr fniisls 
uf my f.iim ‘.clioald' 

“I >li, tliai\ ji \cry niu‘ idea, hut-- 

“II jon refuse roempin-v me now, ymi’Il he isijufiifg die scIum'I.’* 

‘it’', leally vciy sweet ol you.'’ 

“When do wc staitf” 

“Not !nr ;i icw uionihs. i c.ui’l jn.iuage it till after this ttini." 

“Thai’ll give me time to polish up luy At.ihu' giammar.” 

“Hase another drtnk to ssmI the coiurat t . . . ui arc 'vuu m a 
funsy to get back honiti Pei haps you’d heftcr go; ikuhna will he 
waiting toi you.” The fact that she was a few years older than ht\ 
that he had past ceased to be an undergraduate, and that she w'as 
Badnya’s trather, made it prAsihlc foi her to say that to him-'-lo 
wiihdiaw the oiler of a second diink afiei it had been made, and 
tcl! him it was time for him to go home, feeling sure that he 
wouldn’t mind it. 

“Yes, I think I’d better go,” He rose quickly, and she W'alked 
with him to the gate. As they shook hands she saitl ; 

“Don’t get dispirited, I’hings will improve.” She waited while 
he started his car, then waved him away, calling after him, “(ji\e 
my love to Badriya.” 

Things had already improved! He drove his car along and 
swung It round corners with a new joy. The promise of regular, 
frequent visits to Jean Baaneniun in the months ahead filled him 
with happincss—and when his loyalty to his young wife protested, 
the happiness silenced it with vehement assurances that it was only 
a happiness of the mind, of understanding friendship; things he 
could not fmd with his wife and which she w'ould not grudge him 
having with .someone else. Pladn’t she told him to do that when 
they had received Sir Wiiliara’.s invitation? 

Badriya was alone when he arrived. There was no bevy of friends 
and cousins in the house, as he had expected. She was sitting under 
the light on the terrace and had a book on her knees. He rcrog* 
nised it as 7'he Children of the New Toro-/— one of several juvenile 
English books he had bought her in England, and which since 
their marriage she had .scarcely ever looked at. 

“Reading.?” he said with surprise and tender approval, as she 
looked up from the book a little confused, an expression of striving 
hope in her eyes. 

“d’ve read five pages,” she said, 

“Good 1” He came and sat down beside her on the settee, mo\ed 
by the pathos of her struggle, of her desire to please him by ira- 
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pioviiig hti Engli-jh, oi her being alone on the teirau when he 
•iinval. Remorse stabbed him at ha\ing taken the kit limb of tlut 
♦ork in the road. 

‘i )i(l }ou eniny the paily^*' slie asked. 

*‘I should ha\e en|oyed ii mure if you had come,” 1 h' ',a!d, 
pu kmg up her hand and aruking it. But there %vas no rcpio.ich 
in his words, only a klesiic to caress and phase hei. The emotion 
(»l the nmment reaihtd back tiansfigunngly to the afternoon, ssj. 
that hebeluted himseit vthen he said that. 

“You are noi mil angr) v\ifh me beemse I didn’t come with 

“No, no 1 am not angry.” But even thiough the tcndei kiss he 
gave hn he was aware that there was more than one leason lor his 
iiot lieing angry 


CHAPTER X 

fiiE summei and the rams ran their course, and the veiy hot 
season, diopping some twenty degrees of its no, gave way to the 
hot season — the brief winter whose coldest days stood, by the 
thermometer readings, well within the margin of an English heat- 
wave, but had a spurious coolness of contrast which sent people 
gleefully to their wardrobes looking for their forgotten pullovers, 
and which caused Sir William, rubbing his hands vigorously as he 
arrived at the office m the morning, to say, “I want a transfer to 
the tropics,” 

In the gardens, the orange and scarlet embroideiy of the golden 
mohur was gathered from the trees, and the winter avalanches of 
purple bimgainvillaia fell down the walls. The river, shrunken 
from its turbulent chocolate immensities, lay, a placid filtered 
blue, low' and cosy between its high banks, so that when the 
queenly native boats came sailing past even their high masts did 
not top the edge. 

Many beds came down from the roof to the verandah and later 
crept in from the verandah to the bedroom, for the nights could 
be cold, with a clean cutting edge. The English sleepers of the 
town fell into twm classes — the nostalgic and the spartan. The 
former seized the first opportunity of a little coolness to hie them 
indoors, where in the darkness of a roofed-over bed you could 
imagine yourself to be sleeping in England, But the spartans, the 
potential ice-breakers in the Serpentine, held out on the roof, 
spying out the neighbourhood on getting up each morning in the 
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I, fins SMint urakfT toni,|i'[!n niiglu ht\( !u n f i ns|’it ik i! !i 

ai }' nij«lt (kkat .t'lsl ihui uvai su|Mintrtf^ Luly }u|Ht<f e\ 
yerk-ikctl otic oi hti rut* inuiuphs a^.un.i Su \\ illi.un h'-* 

hcsl ths.i|>| 3 i,irtti !iuni iht to?)! about the ToultlU oi {uuinv in'-.? 
about the time that hu scuatu Bibilu Ik 4,111 U» loil lii fuflw’ 
I met aui! itmci «nt( ins he ui m? a . Sotover in* ( at ■. atnl titc ftapt «’! 
lusiitek' tilt naiisc^’tnaintkii att a^ainn the luntintu^ \enii»f sinh 

bh«l>h Ahimd, aitu sonn* uiitiil ic'sstaitu, bah apon! to 
iMalnnnuds uloun .thoints lor the barn Ills umsM um 
cihiiphted ulien his sun’s aigumcius \%ixe scinloietd hy mian« 
tonsidi rations that bvgan lu o, uir to hiin, nanich that th( a 
bmltlin^ af the huts aiui the starling ot a sthtiul would be 
piopaganda for him with the nationalists in view of his dcasioti 
to stand for the Asstnilik -and with the Crowinment too. Tht 
{iosernor-General migiir be muted to \i it the new village ... tin 
visit might be toilowed Iw an M.U.h. He had enough money now. 
he wanted prestige and political prominence. .A tew ihous-md 
pounds spent to that end would be a good investtnent . . . aiuf, 
an) how, who said that he wasn’t progrtssive, open to liberal ideas ^ 
Why had he sent hw son to Oxford il not to have him romc back 
with such ideas? 

Amin and Betty w'ere now established in their owm housc—a 
bungalow on the river bank outside the towm, not far from Sheikh 
Ahmed’s farm. An old Danish couple had built k many years 
Ivefure, and lived in it, making cheese and farming a few acres, 
until old age compelled them to leave the country. I’his happened 
as the Shendis were looking for a house, and Betty, hearing about 
it from Mahmoud, had gone out immediately w ith Amin to see the 
place. It commanded a splendid double view at a bend in the 
channel, and looked on to an island of silver sand in the middle of 
the stream. The Danes were asking only three hundred pounds for 
it, and Alahmoud reckoned that another bundled would restore it 
from the dilapidateil condition into which ii had fallen as a result 
of its owner’s failing strength and interest. It h.ul many attractions, 
but the one that appealed to Betty most of nil was its being out ot 
the town and the prospect it offtied them of making in it their 
own life, independent ot either community. They had taken it and 
bought a car, and gradually their hie was taking sha|3e. Amin had 
been given a job in the Administration and Betty was working ois 
her., survey. Since the tea-party at Sir William’s they had been to 
tea or dinner, a number of times with English friends, and main 
people from the town, native and English, were coming to visit 
them at their bungalow. 
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Amin had also become interested in Mahmoud’s idea oi’ a 
model village for the farm, ticsigiied in a neo-African style. He 
made a iiumher of designs, and towards the end of Derember they 
started buikling the first hut. 

The five pages that Badriya had read of The Children of the 
New Forest on the day of Sir William’s party had not shown much 
tendency to increase, and when the lessons with Miss Bannerman 
endeil and Mahmoud tried to give her some himself, he saw before 
lt)ng why Joan had relinquished her task, so that he did not offer 
much opposition when the mothers and grandmothers protested 
against this taxing of her mind during pregnancy. He gave up die 
attempt, knowing that with the coming of children it could never 
be renewed, and that the grand piano, which had recently arrived 
and been installed in the solan with much ceremony by his father, 
would remain only an article of furniture. The guilt-pricked 
loyalty he had felt for Badriya that evening after his drink with 
Jean Bannerman remained for some time, even enhanced by his 
discovery of the final limits of her educability and by the thought 
of her youthful pregnancy with a child for him. When her belly 
began to rise, the sight of the disfiguring circle breaking the grace- 
ful rhythm of her body, yet holding for a time some of its dainti- 
nessj cut him with a new edge of pathos. He surrounded her with 
attentions, and rarely went out without bringing her back some- 
thing — bottles of scent, fruit, sweets and all the illustrated papers 
he could find. These she liked, and would spend hours gazing at 
the pictures in them. When she recognised a picture of some part 
of London she had seen, she would show it to her friends, explain- 
ing it, telling them what she had done there. 

For some time after Sir William’s party he did not meet Jean 
Bannerman. Though she had said that she would continue to see 
Badriya after the lessons stopped, week after week passed without 
her visiting them. And he made no attempt to see her. He tried 
not to think of her, and at moments panicked when he remem- 
bered his promise to teach her Arabic, almost hoping that she 
would forget it, dismiss it as a passing pleasantry and engage some 
other teacher when the time came. 

Sometimes he wondered why she was not coming to visit them, 
whether it was only a rush of work at the beginning of the school 
year, or some other reason — a reason which he suspected and 
feared. . . . Had he shown too much desire for her company, for 
intimate friendship with her that night, and had that displeased 
her? 
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When it. %v:v, only anntlscr week till the rad «>£ her lerni, fill th«^ 
time when she would be rcatiy toist.ut het Icsmuss, the it\tr flku she 
might choose to forget his oiler ami besfow the favtnti on some 
one else, cinne upon him with an unn-ia'>keil hnp.ui aswi hiled him 
with misery. It satne upon hisn one day when lie was with Amin 
ami Bttly at the farm seeing the iirst hut Uelng llmshcd. 

He fuiished his tlay at the i.um in soinrtiung of a Mish, aosl 
( ante luck to the town, dcietuuned to see her at once. Natiir.dly, 
it was ff>r him to renew his offer now that the tune had some; sin; 
might find it indelictilc to remind him. I’hinkiiig tliat even mm 
it miglit be too late, he stepped hard on tlir accelciator, raising a 
whirlwind of dust ttehind him. 

But when he reached the town his deteiminatiun began to sicken 
with timidity at the thought of calling on her agrin so long after 
their last meeting. He felt that a tension had grown out ol those 
past weeks during which they had nta met, and though he con- 
tinued to ilrive in the direction of the srhoul he knew in his heart 
that he was going to lack the courage to go in. He slowed ilown 
when he reached the school enclosure. The Coot on the clutch 
went right down, the other played with the brake as he came to 
her gate . . . and then the gate was behind him. tie passed an, 
miserable at his failure, but recovering rapidly by telling himself 
that she might not have been at home, or that she might have had 
friends with her, so that it wouldn’t have been a suitable time for 
him to call. Perhaps it wmuld be easier to ring her up and arrange 
a meeting, or to call at her office in the morning. He could pre- 
tend it was to consult her about something in connection with his 
farm school, and casually revive the subject of the Arabic lessons. 

As he was garaging his car, he heard voices on the verandah 
and his heart gave a jump. More than pleasure, more than em- 
barrassment, he experienced a superstitious start at the strangeness 
of that reciprocity. As though by mutual agreement, they had 
stayed away from each other for nearly two months, and now, at 
the same hour, almost as though . . , 

He found her with his father and Badriya, Badriya’s pregnancy 
was now so conspicuous that he had no doubt she would have 
noticed it even it they hadn’t told her, but Sheikh Ahmed, of 
course, missed no opportunity of telling everybody tliat his first 
grandson was on the way. 

‘II thought you had forgotten us,” said Mahmoud reproachfully. 

“Oh no ! Eve been meaning to come for a long time, but some- 
how I’ve been rushed off my feet lately. . . . You’ve lieen pretty busy 
too, from what your father tells me. How arc the huts going?” 
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“Splentliilly. The iirst one is almost finished. . . While he 
Tohl her about the work and what the hut looked like, and what 
Andn looked like designing the huts, in his beret and the fringe 
of beard he liad begun to grow, he was trying to make. up his 
mind whether to remind her of the lessons in the presence of his 
wife and his failicr, or wait until he could see her alone. Of course, 
Badriya wouhi have to know sooner or later, and there was absiv 
Ititcly no leason why she should mind. In fact, the best course was 
to announce it as a matter of general interest W'hen they were all 
together. He said : 

"■But I haven’t forgotten my other obligations. I was thinking 
only thi.s morning of asking you when you wanted to start the 
Arabic lessons.” Then before she could answer, he turned to his 
father and Badriya and explained in Arabic, “I have undertaken 
to make Miss Bannerman pass the higher standard examination. 
She's going to have some lessons with me.” 

“Good, very good,” said Sheikh Ahmed. “Pray God, it may 
help to repay the debt wc owe you, Miss Bannerman. . , . But it 
won’t; this lad’s Arabic is not good enough. You’d Ixitter have 
your lessons with me !” 

Badriya laughed, saying, “Funny, my teacher becomes your 
pupil!” And Mahmoud was relieved to note her amusement and 
glad that he had opened the subject before the two of them. The 
frankness of the wliole proceeding and the approval of his father 
and his wife would surely reassure Jean. 

“Took here,” said Jean, “you mustn’t think I came here today 
to claim my pound of flesh. Really I didn’t. You can still back out. 
I think you should, with your work at the college starting this 
month.” 

Then she appealed to Sheikh Ahmed in Arabic, “Don’t you 
think he’ll be busy enough without taking on this task.?” 

“Busy what?” said Sheikh Ahmed. “Playing with Amin Shendi 
at hut building on the farm, teaching the tenants things they don’t 
want to learn? Teaching you will be a much more useful 
occupation.” 

“It’$ really very noble of you,” she said; “but I make one con- 
dition.” 

“What?” 

“I will come here for the lessons.” 

“No, no,” said Sheikh Ahmed. “Impossible. He' will come to 
you. He’s got a car and you haven’t.” 

“No, really, it’s a very short walk, and I shouldn’t mind it a bit,” 

“Miss Baxmerman, in our country this can’t be permitted. He 
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will cotiie to you.” An appeal to the sanctny oi local cn;Umi w.!\ 
Sheikh Ahmed’s final resort against English fi lends deramring to 
his kindness'. 

“I think we must aaept my father's detision,” said ^Mahmoiid 
firlighted at ilic old man’s intervention. It would be niiivli men 
its go to her place; he would feel freer to talk to hei thcie; imt his 
hliyness would have prevented him from pressing the point hin> 
self even.on the ostensible grounds of courtesy, hccaua ht' ieared 
to lietray any eagerness for the greater intiunicy her place afforded 
and which she pci haps wished to avoid by suggesting their house. 

When he was taking her home in the tar (agaui on Sheikh 
Ahmed’s insistence), she said to him : 

‘’You must be feeling very happy that you are soon to be a 
father.” Somehow she wasn’t suic that he was, but she wanted to 
suggest it to him, to suggest that his inarrieti life would be entci- 
ing a happier phase, that he would be finding more interest at 
home. 

"Yes, of course,” he said hastily, and craned his neck forward 
as though some traffic compilieation ahead was demanding his full 
attention. 

Badriya treated the lessons when they began with the same in- 
difference as she showed towards all his outside activities. Like the 
hut building and adult classes at the farm, like his work at the 
college, the teaching of Mi.ss Bannerman tv.is something that took 
place in that part of his life which — ^like every wife she knew- • 
she expected her husband to live alone. When he left the house he 
went into a world to which she did not belong. She expected him 
to spend a good deal of his time in that world. Ail the men did. 

As her pregnancy advanced, her withdrawal from the life he 
had tried to bring her out into became more complete, and she was 
relieved when litde by little he ceased to resist this withdrawal. 
She was unaware that his waning resistance, that his increasingly 
positive acceptance of her attitude, had anything to do with Miss 
Bannerman. 

In him the awareness was intermittent and wore many disguises. 
Badriya’s natural acceptance of the lessons gave a sweet licence 
to his conscience, though an underlying sensitiveness remained, a 
fear that the acceptance might be withdrawn, and still more that 
if it. were withdrawn his defence would be lacking in candour. 
When he was*at ho^me his kindness to Badriya became tinged with 
a new kind of indulgence, which he half-recognised as being a 
form of conscience-money. 
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Sometimes she would ask him casually how Miss Bannerman 
was getting along with her Arabic, and he would answer in the 
same maimer. But all the week he waited for Monday and Friday 
evenings to come, and everything else he did glowed with a new 
intensity of interest because of the strange cataclysm of those two 
weekly hours, hours which often stretched to seventy-five or eighty 
minutes, because there was always something else to talk about 
besides Arabic grammar-— the progress of the school at the farm, his 
new expetienccs at the college, the start of the philosophy lectures, 
the books they had both been reading, the films at the local cinema. 
But he was always atraid that she would become unconiforiahly 
conscious of his hunger for her friendship (for he still refused to 
think of it as anything but friendship); of his alacrity on arrival 
and reluctance to leave, with all the pleasure and excitement that 
filled the space in between. So he was scrupulous in giving her full 
sixty minutes of tuition every time, and in never allowing the 
lesson to slide from its place as the paramount object of his visit; 
and sometimes, especially if he felt that he had stayed too long the 
time before, he would rise and leave as soon as the hour was over. 
But even when they only discussed broken plurals or terminal 
vowels he was happy, and found that sweetness could come from 
Arabic grammar even more easily than from the carcase of a dead 
lion. 

She always began by asking him about Badriya, and often led 
the conversation round in an encouraging and cheering vein to his 
home life, praising Badriya’s sweetness and beauty, and implying 
by gentle teasing how much she took it for granted that he was 
deeply in love with his wife. He continued for some time to feel 
embarrassed by her frequent, natural enquiries about Badriya’s 
condition and her playful references to his approaching fatherhood. 
At last, when she had succeeded by the ease of her manner in 
overcoming his embarrassment, or perhaps from a desire to achieve 
a greater intimacy with her by confessing his more intimate 
thoughts, he said to her one day : 

“I was afraid you’d be shocked to know that my wife was going 
to become a mother at fifteen.” 

“Of course not,” she said, with an emphasis which perhaps 
lacked complete integrity. 

“But she is too young, isn’t she?” 

“I have a cousin who married at seventeen and had hec first 
child, before she was eighteen, and in England girls mature much 
later than here.” She knew that an English example, an example 
connected with her, would please him, would help his self-respect. 
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For feome time he had had a desire to tell her how he had heea 
married, to kt her know that the marriage had tiot lieen ol" life 
own riioobing or timing. He .said: 

“If wa.s never my intentioo to marry so tiidy ... or one so 
young, hut these things happen to you here whether you want 
them to or not.” 

She hail gathered from Sheikh Ahmed’s confidences titat day at 
t)xford tkit there had been some trouble over rite marriage, hut 
the story she heard now for the fiist time--Lhc inauncr in 
which his consent was alleged to have been given, the toncliisiou 
of the marriage without his knmvledge, the receipt of his father’s 
letter announcing it — amazed and outraged hen She listened with 
tense sympathy, and he, sensing the effect of his words, seeing it 
in the fixed gravity of her eyes as he spoke, went on to leli her of 
his first de.spair, then of his revolt and demand for a divorce the 
day they arrived in London, and of his father’s distress and Ms 
own reluctance to inflict such a blow on him. He made a lot of his 
affection for his father and of the effect the old man’s distres.s had 
on him, so that his ultimate acccjitance of the position should 
seem to have been mainly due to that cause rather than to any 
other. 

“And that’s how it' happened,” he concluded. 

“But it has turned out different from what you feared,” she 
said. '‘You’re very fond of her now, and that’s the only thing that 
matters.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“You’re a very lucky man, you know,” she said, smiling the 
tenseness away from her face because she was beginning to feel 
uneasy in this atmosphere of prolonged intimacy and decided 
suddenly to disperse it. “She’s a most beautiful girl; quite the 
belle of the town. If I were a man, I should feel very proud to be 
married to a beauty like her — and I bet you are.” 

He smiled, his manner, too, changing abruptly, but he knew that 
her last remark veiled a new depth of sympathy in her which his 
story had touched, and he left her feeling strangely happy because 
he had told her all that. 

When he was gone, she went back to some school papers she 
had been correcting, but her mind kept wandering back to whai 
he had told her, and she found herself again and again dwelling 
on a disturbing question: why had he told her? Only because he 
liked confiding in her, or to clear himself in her eyes of the 
apparent stigma of choosing to marry, after a Western education, 
a brainless child- wife? Or had he any other motive? She recalled 


the conversation they had had about Airun and Betty the fust 
litne he had come to her house, his a&ksng her vvlicthcr their 
marriage had shocked her. . . . But more tljan by any thought 
whkh she could |uii into worils, she was troubled by a seme oi 
almtJsphtTe, and she wondered till late in the night whether sh<‘ 
had ma<ic a terrible mistake in letting him give her lessons--. 
whethci her fondness Ct>r him and her desire to give him the 
i’neiulslup he so much wanted might not be recoiling on them in 
an utterly unforeseen way or, to be exactly truthful with herscll, 
in the wav she had vaguely feared after Sir William’s party. She 
waited with alert instincts to see what he was going to he like the 
next time. 

But as though he had divined her fears, when he came again his 
behaviour was quite natural; so far from creating an atmosphere 
that she was completely reassured and glad to be able to dismiss 
her fears, because she too found pleasure in their friendship and 
enjoyed the lessons and hated the thought of anything happening 
chat would bring all that to an end. 


CHAPTER XI 

The jubilant preparations for a birth in the country lie perforce 
under the threat of sudden collapse into anti-climax — the sort of 
anti-climax that would descend on a party promised with the royal 
presence if only an A.D.C. were to turn up. The assembled female 
throats waiting to emit their lulus of joy at the first sight of the 
male insignia remain silent, and the knowledge that the newborn 
is without them is instantly transmitted throughout the house by the 
sudden hush — so proverbial that the coincidence of a universal ces- 
sation of speech in a rowdy party is described by the saying ‘A girl 
is born’. After this first moment of general vocal paralysis come 
embarrassed, apologetic shufflings and the undertones of oblique 
felicitations. Attention is immediately transferred from the present 
to the future, from actuality to deferred hope and such remem- 
bered consolations as the survival of the mother. Instead of the 
hearty slapping “May God preserve him”, the relatives have to be 
content with the gentle patting of “May God preserve her father 
and bring her a brother quickly. God be praised the mother is 
safe.” The mother feels that she has let everybody down by giving 
them, a stone when they wanted bread. The three or four pound 
not® prepared for distribution to the servants at the rate of one 



earh remain in the father’s oi gramlfather's pntkit-rjr, ina^iw, 
one is brought out and sent quuUy to bt (hanged ai the 4i(»p 
round the turner ioi four five shilling notes. 

All this happened when Mahmoud’s daughttr was hoir. .uu! 
.slu'iLh Ahmed, denied his proud grandtatherhood ior af. kasf 
another year, tiieci to comfort himseli with the sentinicnt -inothu 
oi ihc consolatory expicssiuns appiopiiate io the (k.. -Ik 
proftounded to Mahmoud. 

“Whichever it is. it’s the gift of God,” Ik said, induatn ■ U, his 
tone that his opinion ol God’s genciosity at that moinuu wa. .1 
pool onct and Uni Mahmoud added the linal encouragenn ut in the 
fraditionai repieitoire— the cncouijgemcni to ic.imn oi logit-al in 
terence: “She who brings forth the girl, can also bring [otfh the 
boy.” 

Mahmoud, left to his own feelings, would not have needed any 
of this tommiseralion, but he was unable to resist the mass infiii- 
eiicc around him. His feelings when he went in to see ihild and 
mother were very mixed, and it was all strange aiul confusing. 
They had had the English midwife from the hospital, l>ut she had 
left as soon as her job was done, and the women, who had been 
kept at bay by her, now swarmed in, taking charge. Their smell 
filleil the room, enveloped the little mite whose eyes had not yet 
opened, established itself as the atmosphere the new'comer must 
draw in with her first breath. One of Badriya’s sisters lilted the 
child for Mahmoud to see. The smallness, the utterly passive small- 
ness and lightne.ss of the sausage-parcel— -lifted, displaced, put 
down again, fragile and helpless beyond anything he had ever 
.seen — drew out of him a compassion he had never known. But 
even in it there was a repugnance at the rawness of the little blob 
of a face, creased and congested in the potentiality of shape. As he 
looked at it, the child began to cry. The tiny mouth opcucil. A 
long paroxysm of crying held it jammed-open, and the visible gxims 
quivered in blind anguish. Mahmoud turned away and went to 
see his wife. 

“A girl is nicer tlian a boy,” he said. “I am not a bit disap- 
pointed.” And he patted her hand with a rcluvtant tentierne'-s. Her 
face was tired, but relaxed in a placid contentment. 

The placid contentment deepened and broadened in the weeks 
following her delivery. For forty days, as the matriarchy 
prescribed, she remained in bed and drank pints of melted butter, 
supposed to stimulate the lactic glands. The sight of these 
cups of liquid Tat became as abhorrent to him as the smell of 
the grease scent. And when she finally got up, he was 
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staggered by rhe tlifteiencc in her looks; the graceful loveliness 
had gone. 

Something else staggered him too; the discovery that his feel- 
ings for her had been so dependent on her looks. ... Or had her 
personaiit}’, too, coarsencd—lost that childish charm which had 
always appealed to him despite her mental inadequacies, which 
had given at moments an irresistible attraction to those verv 
inadequacies ? 

He was glad that the pregnancy and the confinement wete at 
last o\er. lie was now rid of the embarrassment they had caused 
him in relation to Jean Bannerman and whenever she had asked 
him about Badriya during that time. Now she asked him about 
tlie child, but he didn’t mind that. He felt no indelicacy in his 
fatherhood once the child had an existence of its own and 
Badriya’s body ceased to be involved. He even liked talking to her 
about the child. 

Many Mondays and Fridays had come and gone since the day 
he told her about the circumstances of his marriage, without her 
feeling again the disturbing intimacy of that evening. The lessons 
had continued normally, giving her, and, as she could well see, 
him, great pleasure; but without flashing any more signals to warn 
her that the pleasure was anything more than that of a very agree- 
able friendship. 

But one evening, when his daughter was about six weeks old, 
she saw that red signal again. She was asking him about the child 
— ^Leila they had called her — and he began telling her of his plans 
for her upbringing; of all the things he was going to do to make 
sure that she grew up into the kind of girl he wanted her to be. 
He was going to have an English governess for her as soon as she 
was two or three years old. Later he would send her to a boarding- 
school abroad — a school like that he went to. In her summer 
holidays he would take her on trips to Europe ... to England. 

“You haven’t entered her at Oxford already, have you?” she 
asked, laughing at the thoroughness of his programme. 

He laughed back, then became serious again. 

“If she were a boy I shouldn’t worry so much in advance. Our 
boys have a reasonable chance without English governesses or going 
abroad. But you’ve got to do all this for a girl if you want to save 
her from, our environment, and I am determined to save my daugh- 
ter. . . . I’ve lost one battle, but Fm not going to lose the other,” 
The look he gave her seemed, in its bitter defeat and hopelessness, 
to skip the bright implications of his last sentence and to be 
focused on the confession that came before it. She felt that in- 
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tiinatc tfosenrs"; ag.tin and w,inU‘d (c» break tt, iwi hr loitked mj 
unhappy, .so IfJiiging for the cnnifoii of her syfi}|Mtli\% lb, it she 
IviifW it would lie unkind of her to skate away Irinni the sijhjfxt. 
At last she said ; 

"Don’t say that, kl.diniond. She is .stdl \cty young. You nitisi 
ghe her time.” 

"Miss Batinernuin.” he .sauh “yon ha\f taught lun . . , sat I 
yoiAe gistn it up. I have ined, and i hate h.ui u> gi\e u up.” 

"But book learning isn’t everything. She is lumnd to dmdop in 
your company. Of louisc, she’ll never he .iijywhrie neir yi*s! tn 
tellectiially; hut that’s not nei.essary .a all. Kiauy ol the bi.imu'si 
men in England arc happily married to unintellatu.il women. , . . 
Don’t you think you are exaggerating the impoitante ot brains 
and learning in a wife?” 

“It isn’t brains and learning that I want. I should be C|uUe happy 
if only she would cease to be a harem girl; but she can’t. It’s in her 
hloixl. It’s the only life she knows hcie. That’s why I want Leila 
to know a different life from the very beginning. Some fortunate 
countryman of mine will then find in her the kind of wife he 
wants when the time comes.” 

“You’re beginning to be very fond of Leila,” she said, finding 
safety in this new aspect of his married life at least. 

“Yes. Fd no idea the day she was born that ! should get 
attached to her so quickly. I thought fathers didn’t begin to take 
much interest in their children till they could speak. But she’s 
very sweet already; she’s beginning to smile.” 

She continued to feel uneasy a her he had gone, though when 
she tried to remember everything he had said she could not find 
even an innuendo to justify her particular fear. He had not &ak! a 
single word to indicate any feelings for her which she would not 
want him to have. But she did not like hi.s telling her— <ir a.s good 
as telling her— that he had written his wife off. The mere comit 
tion he was in now made her feel nervous, that and the fact that he 
had chosen to tell her of it, and the way he looked at her when 
he .said it. 

She was glad it would soon be time for her to go on leave. That 
would bring the lessons to an end for the time being. He woulcln’i 
see her for three months. He would become more and more in« 
tcrcstcd in his daughter. Perhaps the child would make a new link 
between him and hss wife. 

The following Sunday, Amin and Betty invited Mahmoud and 
Badriya to the cinema. Badriya liked the pictures, and the cinema 



was one of the few places she went to with hint. Even stnne of her 
complcitly secluded countrywomen were beginning to go to iht 
cinema. They came fully swathed a little be£«>re the crowd began 
to pour in. They sat m the remote wing boxes, and only un- 
covered their fates when the lights went out. 

At the cinema even English company did not make demands on 
Badriya. She sat at one with everybody in the general silence. She 
survived the interval without too much discomfort, looking rouini 
at the people in the other boxes and the posters advertising coming 
films pasted itmnd the walls. 

The interval lights were very bright so that everybody in tlie 
whole open-air auditorium became visible, and that mght as 
Badriya looked round she saw Jean Bannerman with a party oi 
men and women in another box not far from them, 

“There's Miss Bannerman,” she said, waving back to her. 

Mahmoud looked, and there were more wavings between the 
two boxes. In Jean’s box, she and two nurses were sitting in the 
front row, and three of the college tutors sat behind them in while 
shirts and black ties and cummerbunds. A tray of drinks arrived 
in the box at that moment, and there was a bustle and a shulBe 
while the men arranged the drinks on a wicker table in the middle. 
The tutor behind Jean passed her her glass and then offered her the 
plate of peanuts that always came with the drinks, and just before 
the lights went out again Mahmoud saw them exchange a gay 
laugh over something the man had said. 

He became miserable and could not fix his mind on the film. 
Somehow, until that moment he had never thought of her private 
life, never thought of her except in relation to himself, as though 
she existed only during those two hours a week when he sat with 
her. In those two hours the world consisted only of them and he 
was so near to her. But now how far from her in that box — he in 
his black skin, married to Badriya; she with her own countrymen, 
in a moment of that large life stretching behind her and before her, 
in which he had no share, of which he knew nothing—the life in 
which one day she would love and marry a man of her race, if she 
wasn’t already in love. . . . His eyes strayed to Betty and Amin 
sitting beside him, to the miracle which had already happened 
once, which a year before he could not have imagined. 

Something runny happened in the film which he wasn’t follow- 
ing, and the laugh which went up around him brought him 
sharply back to himself. 

When they were going out they mingled with Jean and her 
group at the gate. He walked beside her for a moment exchanging 
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{rraarks oa tlic* tikn, rconcring r.ipsdl) husn iia. uifbei glaum 
when she said : 

‘■()h, Tin gl.ul Fvr si'eri ynii. I waisreii lo re'll yau rh.si f slitnikln't 
He able to have my lessmi uunornnv." 

‘’tlhj” he said. Then, “Would yoii Ukc (u hate it on iWsdat 
iasteaiL I could manage that.” 

“You slave diivei !” dre said. “No, I think you’d hefte: if t ir.i 
oti this one; and no double time on biiday, either 

llfi |ileasantnc'. tousoltsi him, Init when tluv paited hii do 
appshntii’u'nr lamc it.Kk, hiiur hevoiid nason, hnttr vtsih .m 
absurd, stispiLioio jealousy and with anger. . . . What was slu 
doing on Monda) ' Jr oi>%iouslv vva.n’t wotk or shs would hate 
Slid so, and why couldn’t she have had it oti Tue-day, instead . . . 
ot Wednesday.' Why tantei u altogether and keep him waiting 
nearly a whole week to see her again.'' 

When they got home his daughter was crying wildly and her 
iianiiy, carrying het against her shoulder, was walking with her 
up and down the verandah, patting her on the hack in vain at 
tempts to appease her. Mahmoiuk hearing the piteous yelling the 
moment he got out of tlie car, ran up the steps ahead of his wile 
and took the child from the nanny, immediately she stopped cry- 
ing. and he was delighted. Her eyes, lound anci biatk in the soft 
brown face, rested on his in .sudden, relaxed ermtentment, still 
holding a few tears at the corners. 

‘'Leila, Leila,” he said, soothing her and wiping the tears away 
Then he began flicking her lower Up gently W'ith his forcHnger, 
and she smiled, squirming with delight. 

“That’s better,” he said, “that’s t>ctter. Smile again, smile 
again.” And every time his finger touched her lip she gave another 
happy gurgle. 

“Sne wants her feed,” said Badriya, taking her away from him. 

Amin and Betty had come with them for rlinncr oefore going 
back to their bungalow. The three of them sat alone as Baciriy.! 
went in to attend to the child. 

“How’s Jean Bannernian getting on with her Arabic lessons'” 
asked Betty. 

“Very well,” he said. 

“Pity .she’ll have to drop them for three months. She’ll be going 
on leave quite soon now, won’t she?” 

“In another six weeks,” he said, realising with a .sudden sharp- 
ness, how soon he would stop seeing her altogether for endless, 
endless momfe. 

At times he toyed with the idea of going to England himself. 
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He could do It easily, go by himself, say he wanted to do some 
lescarch work at Oxford. His father would give him the money 
he needed. He could arrange to travel on the same ship as Jean 
Banncrraan both ways — that meant a whole month with her, am! 
in England he could manage to see something of her in various 
ways. But the temerity of the idea frightened him. He dieaded 
gising himself away, her guessing his reasons, his feelings. If 
ontc she knew, if he went too far, he might lose her altogether. 
And on the ship theic would be so many English people, from the 
country, from India, and he w'ould be out of place. In sush a 
company she might not like him to come too close to her. 

The day for the last lesson came. It was a Fiiday, and she was 
due to leave the following Tuesday. There would be no lesson on 
the Monday because she would be too busy with other things. The 
school had closed down for the summer, and the buildings aiound 
her house already wore the deserted look of the holidays. The 
heat poured out of the open furnaces of June with great ferocity, 
and the scorched mud walls of the sandy street looked to him an 
unbearable preview of desolation as he pulled up his car at the 
gate. 

But he entered with a jaunty step, determined to fill this last 
hour with gaiety, to amuse her, to send hei away with happy 
memories of him — and afraid that if he didn’t arm himself with 
this shield of mirth she would see too much of what he wished to 
hide behind it. 

“One more hour,” he said, “and you’ll be out of the clutches of 
Sibawayh,” Sibawayh was the doyen of the Arabic grammarians, 
the high priest of syntax, the oracle of the sheikhs, over whose 
tyrannies the two of them had had many a laugh together. “I’m 
afraid Sibawayh wouldn’t pass this one,” he would say to some 
peculiar construction in her exercises, or, “Personally I don’t mind 
a bit, but wc must think of Sibawayh,” and she would grumble, 
“Oh, drat the old stickler 1” 

“I shall miss the old martinet,” she said. “I’ve been getting quite 
fond of him.” Then she added, “No doubt he owes it to his very 
kind and patient interpreter.” 

“I don’t think I’ve been strict enough with you,” he said. “Wc 
shall have to take things much more seriously when you come 
back.” 

They had their lesson sitting out on the lawn. It went with ^gay, 
livdy swing, interspersed with much laughter. The heaviness in 
his heart came out strangely in this flow of nervous, fragile gaiety, 
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quiet 4che of '■..uiiicsH, achitig thu sitnpk* Lunes ol: hei thcck an4 
Ihiir in his mind j.o ihal iic should conitmu: to ic rlitnt |iis! like 
that when she hati gone. But the luomcn! 'he looked up, Is’o 
i,i\auty icturncd am! they pikhcti luppily along till the end of the 

ICS'4111. 

• You must h.nc a iluiik hefoie you go." .he .uu! h« si.ned. 

‘ ifeic’s to your le.ue," he s,tid. 

"And to yours." 

“C )h, nuuc issi’t going to he \ciy oxiiting Lt.nc is dull hu those 
who stay behind. It’s wonderful !oi y<»u , . . tr.istllmg, going 
home, seeing your people and old iiiend-,. But ftn- us, wh.it is U' 
lust summer dullness—no work." 

"No Sih.iw'ayh *" 

“That's not work . . . that’s a great picasute." Ills Icai of giving 
himself away was hauling against a lUsh oi emotion as the hist 
lew moments were slipping by, against a desperate desire to let 
the fringe of liis feelings touch her for a second befoic he rose to 
go. He looked at her with a bright, .sad steadiness as lie i>aid that. 
A significant, silent moment passed while he held iier eyes — a 
moment during winch her fear too, ami her caution, succumbed in 
her look. Then she dropped her eyes, and when she looked up 
again she said, breaking the spell with a laugh : 

“Fm sure you’ll be glad to have a rest, all the same." And to 
deny him the opportunity for a denial which might bung back the 
tension, added light-heartedly, “And so shall I." 

He said, “But three months is a long time, you know. If you 
drop it completely, you’ll forget it all.” 

“I shall take the books with me and look at them from time to 
time.” 

“You must practise writing . . . write me a few letters in Arabic. 
Sibawayh and I will correct and return them to you. Really. You 
could write simple letters in Arabic now.” His speech had re 
covered its surface note of banter, but she felt the eagerness, 
almost supplication beneath it. 

“Oh no, I couldn’t,” she said. “You overrate your pupil.” 

“Nonsense! Couldn’t you say, T am very happy in England. 
The sun is always shining. It hasn’t rained a single time. Give my 
greetings to the old country’ ! Of course you could. . . . Please do 
it.” 

•She was still laughing over the jocularity of his sample sen- 
tences whet! he paused and uttered the entreaty at the end. The 
passionate begging in it quavered under its veil of pleasantry, and 
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(Respite all her misj^ivings, she said oii jb answering impulse: 

“All right . , . I will try.” 

When he rose, she held out her hand, saying, “Well, good-bye.” 

"Oh no,” he said. “I shall see you at the station,” 

“Please don’t trouble, if it’s only for me.” 

“Oh, I don't know,”’ he said. “There may be others on the 
cram.” And he svent to the car. 

She wanted to shout after him, “Gi\e my love to Badiiya,” but 
the words would not come out. 

At the station on Tuesday she did not see him. The train was 
due to leas’e at lo a.m. and there was the usual gathering in the 
station enclosure, at least four or five seers-off to every passenger, 
the htlle helnieted groups chatting at each window, the steady 
incursion of Government officials taking half an hour off from then 
offices for a foretaste of the pleasure that would soon be theirs— 
the incomparable annual thrill of waving not to those who were 
leaving but to the poor devils left behind standing in the blistering 
heat, going back to their dreary offices, w'hile the cream-coloured 
train slid out of the station going north — north to the Medi- 
terranean, to Europe, to England; north for ninety days of which 
this was the first glorious moment pregnant with the promise of all 
those to dome ! 

A few English friends saw Jean Bannerman off— the assistant 
director of education, two of tdie college tutors, the district com- 
missioner and his wife and the hospital matron. Until the last 
moment she expected Mahmoud to come, her eyes searching the 
enclosure, looking towards the gate, hoping suddenly to see hh 
tali figure hurrying through. The first whistle blew and she had 
to get on the train, but there were still five minutes, and she stood 
in her compartment looking out of the window, her English friends 
chatting to her from below. She was surprised to find how hurt 
she felt at the thought of his not coming, though she had told 
him not to come and though she ought to be glad to see that his 
feelings were not as near the danger-line as she sometimes thought 
they were. Only when the second whistle went and the train began 
lo move, wafted by the general waving of arms, she knew that he 
was not coming. 

She remained at the window for a moment, seeing the station 
disappear round the bend, then as the dust began to rise from 
the gathering speed she pulled up the sash of dark glass and began 
to settle herself down for the long journey, rearranging the smaller 
pitKics of her luggage. The college tutors had boughf her one or 
t#p det^tive novels and a few magazines. She took her reading 
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oiif iii her hag to look at them, 'I he ,i(\|»tngM}r asttneiin! 
iMtic routiti ti> jsk hei il she wnuhl hke a th ti?k, 

la a h‘W moments the irain vvmsi <rt(*r the fanlge .uu’ -inifittM 
.r the tirsc sutioa, wliulj was only a few intle. iuan the town, 
s iting a large .stihuib on ihe otlnr sale mI iIm user. She wi, 
tijst beginning to pul up inierest le, a n<v\ tstreipshs oi Heu iil* 
hhiotS, when a tall sh.ulovv hionucl u[» beiuiui iht hoae*! gl.!- 
ui her tksur am! knocked. 

"ShMae in,” she saul, c\pe\ni)g the attentlau? with ilse hmnn 
■. |uasf} she had oiderrd. 

llie dotir ojKiHHl aiid Mahruomi stepped in. 

“You f” she said. “You reail) shuuhln't ha\e ttanifiled to come al; 
this way.” She thought hr had antsed at the main station tfK> 
Lite aiid raced the train to the suhurh stop. 

“I didn’t go to the main station,” he said in stmie c.onfU'.ion. 
“I went to the taun to bring you a little leireslunent hu t!;e 
journey, and triok a shoit-cut here.” 

She took from him the bouquet of flowers and the baslu’t ot 
oranges and mangoes, guessing at once that he had avoided tist, 
main station in order to be alone %vith her when he said good byi, 

“Is everything all right?” he asked, “Are you comfortable?” 

“Yes, thank you,” she said, touched and perturbed at once by 
his gestmc, so that her looks and speech wavered painfully Ixirwcen 
warmth and reserve. Fearing that the tone of her last answer might 
have sounded too dry, she added, “And you’ve turned comfort 
into luxury with your very kind gift.” 

“You’d better give these to the attendant to keep on the ice for 
you.” 

They stood facing each other, he in the doorway, she just inside 
the compartment, under the hum of the eiectrit fan; breaking the 
tension they both felt — the tension that began to grow instantly it 
they ceased to speak — with trivial remarks about the weather and 
the iourney. Then they heard the distant whistle of the engine, 
long and melancholy through the sandy waste outside. 

“You must go,” she said. “The train is leaving.” 

“Yes; it only stops three minutes here,” he said. “One minute 
for each month of your absence.” The smile in his eyes was like a 
feeble ripple on a bottomless pool of sadness. 

“Good-bye . . . and thank you very very much for everything,” 
She held out her hand, and in her eyes there was a strange, 
abnormal brightness, 

“Good-bye,” he said, steadying the tremor in bis voke. He 
pressed her hand, holding it silently for an instant, mustering his 
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courage to say what he had been rehearsing a! 
this moment. It wasn’t much. And it W'as too mi 
it : 

“It's going to be very dull without you.” Tha 
dared to say, and to cover up the charge of em( 
already prepared the sequel, an immediate swi 
\ein, so he added, smiling, “. . . without Sibaway 
The jerk they felt then snapped the mome 
from having to say anything in answer. 

“Quick,” she said. “The train is moving !” 
“Good-bye,” he repeated, and she watched hii 
of the corridor and turn to wave before he stepper 
Then she shut the door of her compartment 
the bed. The pile of magazines and detective no' 
but for a long time she did not look at thei 
brought her the lemon-squa.sh, but when he g: 
book to sign she took it absentmindedly and h' 
for a few moments before she realised what he 
seeing him still standing there in respectful waiti’ 
In the turmoil of her feelings, against every t 
fear, one sweet affirmation swept on again and a 
glad he had come, after ail; that an emptine: 
mained in her heart if she had not seen him 
emptiness now more richly filled because of t 
coming, because she had seen him alone, becau' 
had said. 

And when all that filled her with fear too, she 
talked the fear away, accusing it of absurdity, 
be anything to be afraid of in a relationship so 
the circumstances, with such obviously rigid f 
A relationship which could never be anythir 
friendship — precious to him because he needed i 
woman and could not have it at home, and prcc 
it made her happy to fill such a want in him, 
inner loneliness, to help him achieve the wo 
wanted to achieve in his country . . . and becau: 
not so aware of this, she was already twenty-si 
the first time she had found herself receiving su< 
man. Only once before, when she was eighteen, 
to be so fond of her. He had been killed in an air 
As she got out of the train twenty-four hours 
river steamer, a young native in a police officer’: 
to her and said : 
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“Excuse me. ase you Miss Biintierman?" 

“Yfc..” 

“i’vc had a ick^t.un from uiy fiienth Mahnioud Sult-imau, ask- 
ing me to look after you. h this y«)iir iiiggager . . , Here, porter > 
fust Iti me have your |>asspf>rt, Mij-s B.iunrrtnau, .uul dien )oti 
can go .straight on to the .steamer. El} gei; Jt srampri! .uit! Atlbw 
you with the luggage.” 

When her luggage tame on boani it had gtovva h\ the a. tretioii 
of a small crate ol hanan.is, (he police oliicer having int< rpietrd 
Mahmoud’s rctiuesi with customary Ar.ib ampiiiicaumu and 
deemed it necessary to add this present to his other setvuc-.. 

“This is too kind,” she protested; ’"teally you shouldn’t . . 

“It is nothing,” he apologised, “I am ashamed to ask you to 
accept it, but it’s the only fruit one can hncl here.” And he cairied 
it inside the cabin himself. “Is eveiything all right.^” he asked her 
when he came out. “Is there anything else I tan do.^” 

“(loukl you post a letter for me if I wrote it in two minutes? ’* 
she said on a quick impulse. “I want to thank your i'ricuil, Mah- 
moud, and tell him how kind you have been.” 

“Of course. I shall be on the boat for some time. You needn’t 
hurry.” 

She went into the writing saloon eagerly, glad that she had 
thought of doing it, glad to think that the day after Mahmoud 
would be reading her letter, so much sooner than he expected to 
hear from her~not an e.xcrcise in Arabic but a letter in English to 
tell him adequately how moved she was by this last kindness of his. 
She wrote : 

My bear Mahmoud, 

I was moved more than I can tell you when your friend the 
police officer (I didn’t quite catch his name) met me here and 
told me about your telegram to him. It didn’t seem possible wdicn 
we said good-bye yesterday that you had left any parting kind- 
ness undone. But how wrong I was I 

I .stepped out of the train a mere nobody, and a motnent later 
I was being treated like the Governor-General’s wife — all thanks 
to your very kind thought and the kindness of your noble deputy, 
who added bananas to your oranges and delicious mangoes, and 
has promised to post this letter for me. 

With many, many thanks and every good wish to you all for 
the summer. 

F,S . — I hope you’ll not be disappointed that I couldn’t express 
all the above in Arabic ? 



The moment she finished writing, her decision to send the letter 
wavered. Her very eagerness to write and post it alarmed her, and 
the thought that he niiglil sense that aigerness when he rcreived it, 
still more. It occurred to her that his sending that telegram was a 
gesture that overstated ordinary friendship and .should not he 
encouraged. . . . Is'ct she could not bear to let the kindness, the 
warmth in it, go unacknowledged. She read the letter again ssith 
.i tensor’s rye, hut .saw nothing objectionable in it It seemed to htr 
to strike exactly the right note, warm and light at once: it pleased 
lier. Quickly she sealed and addressed it and, coming out on deck, 
gave it to the polite oificer. 


CHAPTER XH 

For many month.s he had kept the nail-file Jean Bannerman gave 
him on his dressing-table, using it religiously every morning and 
with special care on the days o£ the Arabic lessons. 

The day after she left he went to his dressing-table in the morn- 
ing, intending to take the file and keep it in his pocket. It wasn’t 
there. Fle looked for it behind his brushes. He lifted every article 
on the table. He opened the drawer, thinking it might have slipped 
into it. But he couldn’t find it. Then he began to search on the 
floor. 

“What are you looking for.T’ asked Badriya, coming into the 
room carrying Leila. 

“For my nail-^le. Have you seen it,?” 

“Yes. I took it away yesterday.” 

“Where did you put it?” 

She thought for a moment. “I can't remember . . . I'll find it for 
you later.” 

“Oh, why did you take it away? I don’t like things removed 
from where I keep them.” He was irritated and snappy, 

“One would think you really needed it. Don’t you clip your 
nails enough with your teeth?” 

“I do need it. I use it every morning,” 

“All right. Take the girl. FII go and look for it.” 

He took the child from her, and she went out of the room. Leila 
stretched her little body and screwed her head in a smiling ecstasy, 
4nd his annoyance was checked immediately. He sat down &nd 
fondled her on his knee, and she gurgled happily. She was now 
three months old, and her shape was an assortment of delicious 
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«'urv{% and tlisiipks. Hct chuks uiivti! and d.iniplnl, and In r 
'.hoiiltlcrH and ,uins aiu! hcnt knees; nugs ki\<ly iHtiwn 
sqiiec/.al naind her wrists; iipples of it uowdcJ ahare Iwr knics, 
afi«l her ftics were like iitflc /lH<ps |ncsstt! out ot ilu' iauuNs (d 
her icct. 

*‘i)h, you ilisgrarcftil iiidc harui o! tat ^ i ^h, vtti Dun de 
Miihelin of balncs*" hr said Ju her, holing ,(ll thtoo * ir J< > .nt} 
otuleaiingiy nnuid his hcait as she stopped siaihug and looKcd at 
him with a s(»r{ oi hmt s(<kniasfy luan tho snil, hiark uulos ol 
her eyrs. 

Badriya came back saying, ‘“I umkln’t inui it. h wdi bir tnuikl 
later/’ 

“I wish you’d leave my things alone,” he snapped out. 

“Whul’s all this fuss about a naikiile for^” she saitl. “k’ll only 
cost you sixpence to get a new one when you go out tins morning 
... or was that one so preciotis because the, Englishwoman g.vve 
it to you.^” 

“Don’t talk nonsense. . . . It’s not your business why I want it.” 
He dressed in silence and left immediately after hir the farm, W'hcre 
he had planned to stay the night at the rest-house as he hati been 
doing frequently of late. 

In spite of the appalling heat, he spctvt most of the morning on 
his feet in the lields. The misery in him was like a rage that could 
only be stilled by physical e.xhaustion — by a merciless flagellation of 
the body that harboured it. And as it was Ramadan, he would not 
allow anyone to accompany him, but walked alone, inventing 
reasom to take him here and there- -along the canal, to the huts in 
the village, across the fields where the tractois were kejit. 

He himself w,is not fasting, but e\erybody else at the farm, men 
and women, had not eaten or drunk since dawn — since, as the 
Prophet enioined, it was possible to distiaguisli the threa<ts of light 
and of darkness in the sky — and would not take food or water 
again until the boom of the breakfast gun told them that the sun 
had s’ct. Already at midday the faces of the workers looked pinched 
with the strain, even the faces of Ibrahim and the clerks sitting in the 
shade of the offices, but many were out in the sun and using the 
muscles which only a thirsty, drying hlood visited. Mahmoud 
could sec their naked backs glistening with the precious moisture 
they were losing every minute without hope of replacement till the 
evening. When he passed close to them, he saw the desiccated 
saliva caking like brine at the corners of their mouths. He himself 
had had a glass of water only an hour ago, and already his throat 
was screaming for gallons or it and he was counting the minutes 
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it would take him to get back to die rest-house and reach fos a 
bottle from the refngeratoi. Occasionally he passed a man bathing 
in the canal or rinsing his mouth with a handful of tvater and 
spitting it out. This was a mild indulgence allov/ed them in 
exfremh. 

At the rest-house the table was laid for his lunch and the servant 
Ymef, himself fasting, was waiting to serve it. Mahmoud went 
straight to the lelngerator and took out a bottle misting with 
coldness. The one demand of his life in that instant was in his 
dry throat crying tor the water in that bottle. 

A sudden caprice of will seized him — a challenge greater than 
his thirst. He recorked the bottle without drinking and put it 
back. 

“Shall I bring lunch now?” asked Yusef, coming into the 
room. 

“I don’t want any lunch,” said Mahmoud, “I’m fasting.” 

The sense of inferiority he had felt towards the servants at meal- 
times since the fast started left him, and he could now speak to 
Yusef on a footing of equality. 

“Ramadan is gracious!” said Yusef, giving him the greeting of 
the fast with a smile of glad fellowship. “I didn’t know you were 
fasting. Ibrahim Effendi told us to prepare lunch for you.” 

“Fve changed my mind,” said Mahmoud. “Take what you have 
prepared for lunch to Ibrahim Effendi’s and tell him to expect me 
at sunset. I’ll break my fast with him.” 

Exhausted with his walking, dizzy with his hunger and thirst, 
he went into the bedroom and lay down, gratified by his decision, 
by the exhaustion, by the dizziness, by the prospect of another four 
or five hours of bodily denial, and by the feeling that he was now 
in communion with Yusef and Ibrahim and all the others, even 
though his reasons for fasting were not theirs. 

When he walked across to Ibrahim’s house the sun was only a 
few feet above the horizon and the breakfasts were being laid out. 
On the back verandah of the rest-house Yusef’s wife was arrang- 
ing her bowls of refreshment on the floor ready for the gun — ^the 
dates and the millet flakes soaked in water, and other cool brews 
witii which the fast was always broken some little while before the 
cooked food was taken. Similar bowls with similar contents — 
sometimes four or five, sometimes only one or two — could be seen 
on palm mats outside the village huts. As soon as the gun boomed, 
but not with any unseemly haste — ior it was a mark of fortitude 
cultivated by many to show that you could outstay the prescribed 
course by a few moments—every household would squat round its 
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cutlectio!) of bouls, taking t.urn<. at a few gulps tnmi eatli. 

“Ramadan w gianous,’’ ‘'aid Mahaioud U> a gronp of ineo mit 
ititjc one of tfie inits, rnmed by the nicKlcst) cst their toming bitak 
last, l)y the gtaiklcnr in those few howls .md the one kism of 
fofjLu! fofHj that would follow it -the sprted suun o| <lf u-d im it 
and ^egctal^le^ pmiret! down the hole in the Uiuldl* of tlie livers 
ot thill soft huad stacked uphkt napkins. 

“God be gracious to you,” the) answeitd. 

Ibrahnii had his breakfast spicad out on a little paidi uS gues 
overlooking the livcr. The bowk coveitd with conu hat. o! 
coluiatd straw stood on a low table, and a few diairs wiac placed 
aiound it on the rug. Two oi the clerks Ironi the olhce joined 
them, and the four sat waiting foi the gnn. They were all 
weary, but they talked and laughed so as not to betray thetr 
impatience. 

When the gun went, a boatman, having deliveied his last targo 
ut the day on the opposite bank, had started rowing liis ferty back 
across the several hundred yards of water to its berth close to 
where they were sitting. Mahmoud saw him, still a good distance 
from his destination, alone in the large boar, rowing patiently. 
He tfxik no notice of the gun. The oars dipped in and out, and 
slowly the boat cut through the dusky, glassy water. A.I last it 
reached their bank and ran on to the sand. The boatman dropped 
his oars; then with quiet movements, with a simple sublimity that 
held Mahmoud’s eyesi in reverence, he dipped his cupped hand 
into the river and drank twice, after which he look out a few dates 
from his pocket and ate them. Then having breakfasted, he got 
out, moored his boat and w'alked away. 

The next day Mahmoud fasted from dawn like all the others. 
Yusef woke him up when the gun for the dawn breakfast went 
and he had tea and fruit long before there was any light m the 
sky. . . . lean was now on the river steamer. It was two days since 
she had left. For another twm days, until she reached the Mediter- 
ranean port from which she was to sail, he would be able to follow 
her journey stage by stage. He knew the time-table of that journey 
so well, knew at what time she had left the train for the steamn, 
at what time she would leave the steamer far the next railway 
stretch. He could see her having her meals in the dining-car, 
sitting on deck, going through the customs, being pestered by the 
sellers of phoney antiques. . . . But after that he would lose sight 
of Her. 

The consciousness of her absence was like a great, aching 
vacuum inside him. He could not fill it with anything else. But he 
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found it soothing to set up beside if the physical vacuum resulting 
from the fast, soothing to hurt his body, to deaden his feelings. 
The one vacuum somehow .swallowed up the other. 

He still pretended to himself that she was only a friend. Such 
friendships often existed between men and woinen when any 
other relationship was impossible-romantic, devoted frienthliips. 
. . . Yes, why not? Why should he not feel all that for her, pine in 
her afoence, long for her return? Only, only he must be careful not 
to frighten her. He must be careful when he wrote not to make 
her feel that there was anything dangerous in this friendship. He 
wanted to say so much, he wanted to write so often, every clay! 
But he mustn’t. And he mustn’t be unkind to his wife. He re- 
gretted having made .such a fuss over that nail-file. He would be 
nice to her when he went home that evening. He would lake her 
.some magazines and a bottle of scent. 

Some time after he arrived, Badriya said casually : 

“There’s a letter for you. It came this afternoon.’’ 

“Where is it?” A wild hope, which he had scarcely dared to 
entertain, leapt up in him. 

“The boy put it somewhere,” 

“Where did be put it?” He was already on his feet, looking 
round the room. 

“With the papers on that table, f think.” 

He turned to the table and saw the corner of an envelope stick- 
ing out from under a book. Only one word of the address was 
visible, but it told him what he wanted to know. He opened it 
with a show of indifference, glanced rapidly at it, then pushed it 
into his pocket. As he hoped, she did not have the curiosity to ask 
who it was from. He remained with her for a moment, then went 
into his work-room and reread it. 

He reread it five or six times, then immediately sat down and 
wrote her a long letter. From caution he had not intended to write 
until she had been away a week, but all prudence was swept away 
by the sweet and thrilling encouragement of those few words she 
had scribbled him in haste on the river steamer. His pen flowed, 
he filled sheet after sheet, writing with a wonderful exhilaration* 
with brilliance, but also with conscious cunning, turning every 
sentiment into a jest the moment it had been put down so that it 
should sound harmless — his sense of the emptiness she had left 
behind her, his inability to pass by the school enclosure, his hating 
the thought of the coming Mondays and Fridays, his missing’ of 
Sibawayh as no grammarian had been missed before in all the 
annats of learning. He wrote, expressing his truest feelings but in 
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.1 style that looked like humarou'^ e\aggtr,ilu<n; and lie did tie! 
ktif*\v whether he kopec! or i'onreJ ih.u .she Vfiuld see jt. 

A plira'^c froia la Mrtnariam kepi riiiining through his head as 
he wiote-"“half rev<;al am! half eomeal the st«u} wishiii'’*. 

lie rold luT of the fasting ant! of the satisiacUon it was gietng 
him as a .self-imposed discipline, . . . ilo not fhittk I sht'uid h.ne 
g<!t anything like the same kick out «>1 il il 1 had bten a hr 
. . . and ytui know, I have discovered the ifal nieamng td 
fasting ior the masses. Our thcologi.ms say that il vv.is i>rdaitui! lt‘ 
humble the rich and make them led with the poor, hut 1 dnak its 
real psnposc is to give to the fioor the illusion of wealth ! ( ifse gulp 
of water and a hamliul of diy dales at sunset hesume a more 
.suaiptuftus feast than Belshazzar’s when you’ve had nothing to eat 
or drink .since dawn. No matter how unhappy you are fuim uthcT 
cau.‘.es, thirst and hunger will fill you as the day advances with the 
one happy thought that certain gratilicaiion will come at sunset, 
and you will live for that it' tor nothing else. What a p-sychologist 
our Prophet must have been !” 

As he w^as sealing the envelope, Badriya came in carrying the 
naibhlc. 

“I have found it,” she .said. “I had put it in with my sewing 
things.” 

He took it, saying, “Oh, it wasn’t really important. I’m sorry 
I sounded so angry about it yesterday.” 

Then he went out and posted the letter. He was not certain 
that he wa.s going to post it until it slipped down the slot. At the 
irrcvocablencss of the action, a wave of alarm swept him from 
one side and one of joy from the other. 

Ramadan dragged by in the fierce heat, the guns boomed at 
dawn and .sunset. Rich and poor, masters and .servants, waited 
each day for the setting of the sun, dragged them.selves with more 
effort as the afternoon advanced, strained more and more to part 
their caking sticky lips in the smiles of fortitude. Empty bellies 
waited for food, giddy heads for the first smoke of the day, and 
everybody for water. In the evening life returned; festive, com- 
munal life, gay gatherings, breakfasts in each other’s houses— the 
long, gracious evenings of Ramadan. 

Like the others, Mahmoud waited each day for the evening. 
Even if no reply came from Jean, drink and food would come in 
the evening. He wrote again a week later, and again ten days after 
that.'But still no reply came, nothing but a stony silence after that 
first precious message from the river steamer. 

The summer was over. Her leave was over. She was coming 
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back. But sfie had not wiitten to him. He knew from the Educa- 
tion I lepartnient what train she would be arriving on, but he dared 
ssof meet her. He knew why she had not written. He knew that 
he had risked and lost her fricnd,ship. He knew the Arabic lessons 
would be at an end. And in the bitterness of his misery and hrjpe- 
Icssness, he knew at last the masked truth in his own heart. He 
could no longer pretend, no longer stretch the meaning of words 
to disguise his feelings or circumvent his conscience. He loved 
lean Bannerman, loved her desperately and passionately, as men 
loved women, with all his heart and mind and body. For months 
he had loved her in this way, and from tear and hopelessness had 
gone on playing verbal tricks on himself, dreading to face the truth, 
dreading, above all, to let her see it. And yet, underneath, knowing 
k himself and w'anting her to know it, driven by a sweetness of 
desire stronger than fear, by a hope greater than hopelessness, 
driven until be overstepped the mark in his letters and courted this 
negative answer. 

What other amswer could he have expected.^ 

He did not meet her. He would stay away from her. She would 
understand why, just as he understood why she had not 
written. 

Explanations were unnecessary, and perhaps it was just as well 
that things had happened this way. Recognising frankly what their 
friendship had become for him, he saw the futility, the madness, of 
its continuing on that fictitious basis. And he could not, except 
in fleeting moments whose hope shivered into pieces almost as soon 
as it was formed, see the fiction ended in fulfilment. Mountains 
stood in the way in every direction: his marriage, his child, his 
father, the power of the family, his race, his skin; her own decency 
and delicacy of feeling which, even if she had no other aversion, 
even if he could bring himself to divorce his wife, would hold her 
back from coming to him over so much wreckage. In his position, 
how could he open his mouth to her, tell her that he loved her, 
ask her for anything? Had she not answered even his masked, 
distant intimations with her silence? It was better so, and rather 
now than later. He would devote himself to his work, to his daugh- 
ter, and if he could not love BaJriya in the same way, if she coSd 
never be the wife he wanted, at least she made few demands on 
him, and he pitied her. 

In the midst of his misery a new thought occurred to him, 
which instantly rolled back all this tide of argument as though it 
had been a strip of oilcloth. It occurred to him that she might nave 
written him a letter which had gone astray, which had come like 
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her fir&t letter while he was away at the fanii, and svjmehuw got 
lost All his. interpretations of her silerite itiighl be wrtnsg. 8hr 
might have found nothing alarming in his letters, might he want- 
ing to resume the Arabic lessons, their friendship as h had been-- 
everything, and would be waiting foi him to call or ring her up, 
perhaps hurt that he had not met her tram 1 Oh, why, why had he 
not met it? 

He went to her house immediately after breakfast fltc next morn 
ing, when she was most likely to be alone, 

“Is Miss Bannerman busy^ Is anyone with her’” he asked the 
seivant, meeting him on the veiandah. Tlicn his Ueait leapt at the 
sudden sound of her voice from the room. 

“Hallo!” she said, standing at the window, “Come in, Tve just 
hnished my breakfast.” She was smiling. wShc was nctt displeased 
to see him. She was wearing a plain peach -colouied frock. Her 
face, framed in the simple archway of her hair sloping smoothly 
to her ears, was sweeter than ever, refreshed by the gentler air 
of England, unbearably sweet in that first vision after three 
months. 

Controlling his excitement as best he could, but afraid that she 
would notice the iciness of his hand, he walked in, saying light 
heartedly : 

“Hallo! How are you? I hope I haven’t come too early.” 

“Oh no. It’s nice to see you again.” 

She put out her hand with a warm gesture, apparently as light- 
hearted and unembarrassed as he was trying to .seem. ... If .she 
said nothing, should he ignore the letters, not ask whether she 
had written, just drop a curtain and assume that nothing had 
happened? 

“How’s everybody at home?” she asked. “How’s Leila?” 

“Oh, she’s a most disgraceful and lovely collection of balloons 
and balloon tyres — checks, legs, arms and tummy." 

He heard her laugh again, and thrilled at his ability to make her 
laugh, though he sensed an uneasiness behind her laughter, notic 
ing the abruptness with which the sound ended. 

“And Badriya? And your father and mother?” 

“They’re all well, thank you,” 

He asked her about her leave and England and the journey. She 
asked him about the farm and the huts and the adult classes and 
the Shendis. Then they both became silent, as though mutually 
reoognising at last that these things were not really what they 
wanted to tsflk about. In a few seconds the silence was quivering 
with its charge, and he was just thinking of saying ‘What’s hap- 
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pfiied to )()ur Arabic? ’—opening the real iubjeci with a smile aiki 
a light rcmaik, when she said with an earnest, pained look: 

“I do hope you didn’t think it very rude of me not to reply U) 
your letters. ... I want you to know it wasn’t that.” 

vSo she hadn’t written at all. There had been no lost letter. Anil 
now he knew for cciiain why she hadn’t written, knew that all 
piclcnce was at an end, and, knowing it, wa.s suddenly glad, exira- 
oidinarily cased. She was looking at him with pain, with a tense, 
niuflled warmth. She was unhappy, not angry or cold. He said 
humbly : 

“Only tell me that you w'eien’t angi7, that my letters didn’t dis- 
please you. That's ail I want to know. I don’t mind your not 
replying.” 

course I’m not angry. Your letters were veiy sweet. Too 
sweet. You mustn’t write to me like that. You mustn’t feel hko 
that about me, Mahmoud.” 

“I never knew what it w'as to feel like that about anybody until 
you went away. I couldn’t help writing to you, any more than I 
could help breathing.” He was reckless now, borne on by a sweet, 
mad desperation. 

‘Tlease, please don’t. You mustn’t say that. . . . Not if you want 
our friendship to continue. Don’t you see how impossible you are 
making it?” 

“I love you.” For a moment they looked vacantly into each 
other’s eyes, then she said quietly : 

“Please go.” She had turned very white and impassive. 

“I’ve no right to ask you for anything, not even if you care for 
me. Everything is against me. I am married. I have a child. My 
country is backward and my skin is different from yours.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing to do with that! But please don’t go on . . . 
you don’t know what you’re .saying.” 

“I know what I am saying, and I’m going to say it all now, 
because you may not want me to see you again. ... If I were an 
Englishman all I should care to know would be if you were 
fond of me.” 

“You know very well I am fond of you, Mahmoud. You’re a 
very dear friend, but anything else is unthinkable. Don’t, you see?” 

“Only because I am already married? You know my wife means 
absolutely nothing to me. You know I didn’t choose her. ... You 
know herf What have I in common with her? How can it be 
wrong of me to love you?” , 

“But I don’t love you, Mahmoud . . , not in that way.” She saw 
the bitter pain in his eyes and, knowing what he was thinking, 
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went on warmly: “Listen to me. It isn’t because )cmr skin is d:«k 
or your country is backward. It’s just that I haven’t thought oi' you, 
can’t think or you in that way because of your circunistaiites, 
because of rny connection with your family and the way our fiimd 
ship started. You understand, don’t you?” 

“Do you love anybody else?” 

“No . . . and I don’t know any man I like more titan you. I 
mean that. But please don’t open this subject again. Inn get aeiy- 
thing you’ve said just now. Let’s remain just fucud:,.' It’s been 
wonderful till now. Don’t spoil it. You won’t, will you?” 

He looked at her numbly for a moment, possessed only by the 
fact that he had told her. Then he said : 

“Fli do anything you wish,” 

“Unless you would rather we stopped seeing each other. It’s 
up to you.” 

“No. Never !” 

“You’re very sweet, Mahmoud.” 

He went away, feeling e-xtraordinarily happy, amazed at the 
audacity that had made him tell her that he loved her. The mere 
thought that she now knew, that she had heard it in so many 
words from his lips, filled him with a sweet intoxication. Though 
she had silenced his love, as he would have expected her to, she 
had not spurned it, she had not been unkind. And for ail her in- 
junctions to the contrary, her knowledge of it made a new bond 
between them. 

The woman who is not pleased when a man she likes tells her 
that he loves her— whatever the circumstances, whatever her in- 
hibitions or her ability or inclination to reciprocate — does not 
exist. Jean Bannerman w'as pleased. She had known it at the 
station when he said good-bye to her, and it had pleased her. She 
had known it when the police officer met her with his telegram, 
and it had pleased her. She had known it abundantly from his 
letters, and though she was frightened and did not reply, it had 
pleased her. And it pleased her, strangely, excitingly, more than 
ever, even through tne shock and panic of the moment, when she 
heard him say it openly and simply just now. No man had ever 
said it to her before. The man she had known at eighteen was 
killed before he had said it. 

She could not attend to anything or sit still for some time after 
he left. She wandered about the garden, broke off twigs absent 
mindedly, plucked leaves and twirled them between her 
fingers. 

The need to command the situation while he was there had 
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given her lucidity and composure. Now she had none. She was 
frightencf!, ashamed of feeling so happy. She ought not to have 
fdt anything but distress at a situation which was going to hurt 
him and complicate his life, perhaps ruin his last chance of happi- 
ness in his marriage— a situation she could not remedy because 
she would never allow herself to give him what he wanted. It 
wasn’t because he was black or a native. She had told him the 
truth when she had said it wasn’t. Perhaps if she had known him 
in a different situadon, perhaps if he wasn’t married . . .’ But it 
was quite, quite out of the que.stion. And it was wrong of her to 
want to keep him as a friend. The wisest thing, the only fair thing 
to him would have been to insist on a complete break between 
them. 

Every time she came to this conclusion her heart sank. He had 
become such a part of her life. The weeks would not be the same 
without the Arabic lessons on Mondays and Fridays . . . and, after 
all, it was his decision that they should not stop seeing each other. 
“No. Never!” he had said. Wouldn’t it be cruel to deprive him 
of her friendship? Couldn’t she continue to help him with 
her friendship, even though there must be no thought of any- 
thing else? She would try it. She would see how things worked 
out. 


CHAPTER XIII 

The attack on Mahmoud began some three months later, towards 
the end of his third term of philosophy lectures. The lectures had 
been a great success with the small group of third- and fourth-year 
.students who attended them. The whole venture was still some- 
thing of an experiment outside the official curriculum. The lectures 
were given in the evenings, and some eight or ten students in all 
came to them. They were all intelligent and keen — the cream of 
both the arts and science departments, and to them Mahmoud 
communicated his passion. Two of them were beginning to think 
seriously of taking up philosophy as the study of their lives. The 
library opened a philosophy section on its shelves. Parcels of Plato 
and Hume, of Bertrand Russell and Whitehead, arrived from 
England every month. Philosophy discussions went on in the hostel 
till the small hours of the night. Disputed points were referred^^to 
Mahmoud the next morning by groups stopping "him in the 
corridors. 
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And then the attack began. Whispers, growing louder every 
week, began to circulate in the strongholds of tanatkism that 
Mahmoud was teaching atheism at the college. 

For some time the attack was muffled, confined to gossip ami 
angry murmurs. In the intelligence reports he rcceivcil Ksr Wil- 
liam Carter read: “It is being rumoured in the circles, of the 
religious institute and among the followers of the various sects that 
Mahmoud, the son of Sheikh Ahmed Suleiman, the Oxford 
graduate now lecturing at the college, is an atheist, and that 
his lectures are undermining religious belief among his 
pupils.” 

Sir William passed this report to the director of education and 
the principal of the college. Such accusations against the college 
were often cropping up. Sometimes they expressed the genuine 
alarm of the guardians of the faith at any sign of unorthodoxy. 
Sometimes they were veiled attacks on the Government. And 
sometimes they were nothing more than a spit of personal venom 
against some individual teacher. It could also happen that they 
were a combination of the three things, as Sir William was soon 
to discover in thi.s case. For a week later he read the following 
report : 

“At a coffee-house in the market-place the other night, Sheikh 
Tajjedine Samara expressed the opinion that the teaching of 
atheistic philosophy at the college by Mahmoud Suleiman repre- 
sented the first step in an organised attempt by the Government to 
weaken the hold of Islam on the country. The Government, he 
said, was now sending selected students to British universities, 
from which they came back stripped of their religious beliefs to 
spread atheism among the new educated generation. The Govern- 
ment was doing that because it had realised that religious feeling 
was the greatest force behind nationalism.” 

Sir William was not unduly shocked by the fantastic ingenuity 
of this charge. Misrepresentations of the Government were often 
of this extravagant and tortuous kind. He continued to read ; 

“This outcry against Mahmoud Suleiman is also being used as a 
political weapon against his father who is standing in the Assembly 
elections next month. 

“The nationalists are now divided in their attitude to the 
Assembly. The split began some time ago with the announceraen! 
of the names of the twelve members nominated by the Governor- 
General. The approval withf which Osman Mubarak, the editor of 
TAe Fofee* of the People, greeted this selection led to his 
being attacked by Zaki Ismail and his clique, who began to 
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whisper in their ciicles that Osman had been bought by the 
Government, or won over by other means through the influence 
of Amin Sheiidi's English wife. It was hinted that the extreme anti- 
government views professed by this lady on her arrival in the 
count! y a year ago had been only a blind, that she was in reality a 
government agent, and that Sir William Carter was using her to 
undermine the opposition of people like Osman whom she often 
invited to her bungalow outside the town. . . . Some of this gossip 
reached Osman and caused a stormy breach between him and 
'Zaki Ismail, which is the explanation of the increasingly open 
support he is giving to the Assembly and even to the candidature 
of Sheikh Ahmed. Now Zaki Ismail and his clique believe that i£ 
Sheikh Ahmed’s son is branded as an atheist and an active enemy 
of Islam, his prospects in the election will be damaged beyond 
repair.” 

On receiving this second report from Sir William, the principal 
of the college called Mahmoud in and told him about it. 

“Has any of this talk reached you.?” he asked. 

“No,” said Mahmoud. 

“I take it,” said the principal, smiling, “that you are not preach- 
ing open heresy in your lectures?” 

“Not directly,” said Mahmoud, smiling back. “This is just either 
ignorant or mischievous talk.” 

“We must be careful, you know. Fm keen on the lectures going 
on, and I am not suggesting that we should allow ourselves to be 
blackmailed by every gust of malicious or stupid misrepresentation. 
, . . But you will be tactful, won’t you?” 

“I’ve said absolutely nothing against religion in my lectures— 
not a word against Islam. I don’t happen to be a believer myself, 
but that’s neither here nor there. I’m lecturing on philosophy, not 
on my own beliefs and not on religion.” 

A few days later The Voice o/ the People appeared carrying a 
leading article under the heading, ‘Islam Should Not Fear 
Knowledge’. After recalling the great days of Moslem philosophy 
in Spain when Averroes interpreted Aristotle to Europe, and 
pointing out that philosophy schools had already been established 
at all universities in the more advanced Moslem countries of the 
modern age, Osman went on to say ; “To oppose the advance of 
knowledge and prohibit free intellectual enquiry is to render a 
service not to C^d but to those who profit from bigotry afid 
obscurantism, and whose motives when examined are often found 
to contain a greater proportion of personal malice or some oblique 



political design than true zeal for the faith. . . . The policy and 
raorcl of this newspaper are well known. Never have we held a 
brief for die Government; never shall we accept une, and no con- 
sideration of interest or fear shall ever deter us from attacking md 
exposing official measures detrimental to tlic interests of the* 
country. But we reserve to ourselves the right to approve what is 
beneficent, as also to attack and expose evil when it emanates 
from, Qther quarters than the Government. In this instamc, we s.iy 
to the education department and the college ‘Well ilunc?’ Ami wc 
take pride not only in the fact that we have reached the acailemic 
level at which philosophy may be taught, but also in the fas.t that 
we have now a native of the country who is qualified to tenth it." 

Mahmoud was perturbed when he read the article. Even after 
his talk with the principal he had not realised liow strong and 
vicious the campaign against him was. He rang up Osman. 

"Did the article please you?" asked Osman. 

"Fm most grateful,” said Mahmoud. "On behalf of x\flatun and 
Aristoteles, I thank you. But was it worth while taking so much 
notice of this silly gossip? ... Is it as bad as all that?” 

"It isn’t only you they’re after; it’s your father and his chances 
in the election.” 

“How is it you have come to support my father’s candidature?” 
he asked. 

Osman laughed. "Haven’t you heard that I have became a 
government stooge? . . . You’re an atheist and I’m a lackey of Sir 
William Carter’s. We’re in the same boat.” 

"But what has it got to do with my father, anyhow.'”’ 

"It won’t help him to get votes if they fasten this charge on you. 
. . . You just leave it to me.” 

Two days later the enemy replied. An article signed by ‘Three 
Zealots for Islam’ appeared in a rival newspaper, headed 
‘Philosophy Should be the Handmaiden of Religion’. The triple 
author denied with indignation any hostility to philosophy as .such, 
but argued that as the ultimate and absolute truth was given to 
Moslems in their religion, philosophy could be either true or false, 
either beneficent or mischievous, according to whether it sought to 
bring man by the path of human reason to the same eternal truths 
as those which God had revealed through his Prophet, or not. "Of 
course,” said the triple author, “there have been great philosophers 
in Islam . . . men who proved that the human intellect is con- 
sfirained to endorse the great truths of religion, but there have also 
been false and dangerous pbilosophers whose sophistries led them 
away from religion. . . . What alarms us, what should alarm every 
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true believer, is not that philosophy is being taught in our country, 
but the danger of its not being taught by the right people. If a 
teacher of philosophy is not himself a believer, is it not certain 
that in every comment and every answer he will be sowing doubt 
and corruption in the minds of his pupils.? Let those who come 
forward to teach philosophy in our midst proclaim their belief in 
God and the Prophet and their acceptance of the Holy Book, and 
we shall welcome their teaching with open arms. . . . But unless 
they do this and formally deny the state of unbelief attributed to 
them, they must not be surprised if we use our arms to prevent 
them from poisoning the minds of our youth. And may the time 
never come in this country when ‘progress’ becomes a synonym 
for departure from the truths of Islam.” 

Sheikh Ahmed was aghast when he saw this article. He carried 
the paper and went straight to Osman’s office. 

“God forgive you, Osman,” he said. “Have you seen what a 
poisonous retort your article has drawn.? What do we do now?” 

“What are you worrying about?” said Osman. “Let Mahmoud 
give me an interview proclaiming his faith in God and the 
Prophet, and I’ll publish it tomorrow. . . . Then he can go on 
teaching all the philosophy he wants.” He smiled shrewdly at the 
simplicity of the solution. 

“Yes, of course. ... Of course, he must do that, at once. Ring 
him up at the college and ask him to come round. . , . May God 
curse philosophy and the hour it was born! Why did he have to 
teach philosophy? Is this country ripe for philosophy? . . . 
Philosophy!” Sheikh Ahmed, forgetting Spinoza, waved his 
hands in despair. To be branded as an apostate from Islam would 
be a calamity for his son in his public life . . . and for himself. The 
election was due in three weeks’ time. 

Half an hour later Mahmoud joined them. He had seen the 
article at the college. His father told him what Osman had sug- 
gested, adding, “It’s the only way. You must give him a categorical 
denial of this slander to publish tomorrow.” 

“I will give him a categorical statement that I am not attacking 
religion nor preaching unbelief in my lectures.” 

“That wouldn’t be enough. You must deny the unbelief attri- 
buted to you. Don’t you see the point of the article?” 

“What has anybody got to do with my personal beliefs? I’m not 
forcing them down anybody’s throat, and I’m not prepared to 
make any public statements concerning them.” 

“You’re not? ” 

' “No; Fm not.” 
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“Listen, Mahmoud," said Osman. “H you don’t answer this 
charge, it will stick to you and cause you a lot oC trouble in your 
career. It is impossible for anyone in this country yet to play a pait 
in public life, least of all in education, if he becomes labelled as an 
unbeliever in Islam. A little £orm.il answer will silence this attack. 
Don’t get obstinate about it.” 

“Have you really become an infidel, or what.^" askcf! Sheifch 
Ahmed, who, though he had often jokingly accused his son ol 
infidelity, never thought his attitude Lad or could become one of 
radical denial, imagining till that moment that it was merely a 
matter of superficial lapses from orthodoxy. 

“If you mean, do I believe in divine revelation or the sanctity of 
a given book, the answer is ‘no’.” 

“No.? You’ve never told me that. You’ve never denied God or 
the Prophet to me. . . . Didn’t you fast Ramadan, like the rest 
of us?” 

“I didn’t fast it because I thought God commanded it.” 

“Very well,” said Osman. “You fasted it as a matter of con- 
venient outward conformity. That’s all this dementi would be. , . . 
Do it with every mental reservation you wish to enter. ... Be an 
unbeliever, but for God’s sake don’t be a fanatical one !” 

“No, I can’t do it. ... I didn’t fast as a matter of conformity. It 
pleased me to fast.” 

“By God, listen to this imbecile!” said Sheikh Ahmed. “Can’t 
it please you to show a little more sense in this matter? . . . Haven’t 
some of the greatest philosophers believed in God? Who are you 
to set yourself up against them, let alone the prophets?” 

“I have my own ideas about God. . . .” 

“Very well then, you believe in God. Why refuse to make a 
public admission of it? Nobody’s asking you for details.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which Sheikh Ahmed 
looked at Mahmoud angrily, sadly, beseechingly. 

“I’m sorry,” said Mahmoud. “I can’t do what you’re asking me. 
I don’t force my views on anyone; I don’t preach them. But when 
my friends or pupils ask me what I believe, I tell them. I can’t do 
that and then publish denials.” 

“You’ll lose your job at the college," said Sheikh Ahmed, 

“1 can’t help it.” 

“Do whatever you like then,” shouted Sheikh Ahmed. “It isn’t 
your fault; it’s my fault for having sent you to Oxford.” And he 
swept out of the room. 

Two days later the principal called Mahmoud in again. 

“Fm afraid I’ve got bad news for you," he said. "Fve just had a 
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visit from the fathers of your philosophy pupils ... at least from 
thicc of them, but they also spoke on behalf o£ the others. They 
don’t wish their sons to attend the lectures.” 

1 

“Fra so sorry this venture has gone sour on us. . . . We could have 
ignored the gossip, and even the malicious attacks in the Press, but 
now we have no option.” 

“Of course.” 

“Don’t despair. Perhaps in a few years’ time, . . . Let’s thank 
God He doesn't come into economics at least! You’ll have to stick 
to that for the time being.” 

Osman offered to write another article hurling denunciation 
against ignorant parents who let themselves be bulbed by mischief- 
makers into interfering with their sons’ education and with the 
progress of the country. But Mahmoud would not let him. The 
sudden impact of all that malice and bigotry on his enthusiasm, 
on his eagerness to work for his people, on his entirely candid and 
unsuspecting mind, filled him with disgust. 

He went home in a sad and bitter mood. 

“Why did you make your father angry?” Badriya asked him. 
“Why don’t you write in the paper what he wants you to?” She 
had heard Sheikh Ahmed telling Um Mahmoud about it, and 
picked out one or two facts from the torrent of his anger. 

He looked at her helplessly, knowing that he couldn’t explain 
to her, that she wouldn’t understand why he was unhappy, how 
he could be sceptical on religion, what it was that prevented him 
from doing what his father had asked. The issues involved, the 
feelings he felt, were a thousand miles beyond her horizon. 

It was only to Jean Bannerman he eould go with his troubles. 
The next day was a Friday and he would be seeing her in the 
evening. More tfian three months had passed since he had told her 
that he loved her and she had forbidden him to mention it again. 
Outwardiy he obeyed her, and their relations were as though that 
tremendous disclosure had not taken place. The Arabic lessons 
were resumed, the humorous battling with the riddles of Sibawayh, 
the intimate talks— -intimate as between friends. . . . But who had 
ever laid down rigid frontiers for a friendship between a man and 
a woman? Frontiers which precluded a hundred and one little 
attentions, a devotion ever wakeful, ever on the alert, the bringing 
of baskets of fruit and bouquets of flowers from the farm, the 
aeeping of fervour into the voice, the illumination ,o£ the eyes 
when smiling? He sensed, despite that official and categorical ban 
she had proclaimed, that she herself was finding a new pleasure in 
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their friendship, and that though she protested sometimes against 
his excessive attentions, she was not averse to accepting them. . . . 
If thcie was no hope fot him at all, would she have agreed to their 
remaining even friends.? Twice, when he had dared give her hand a 
little extia pressure nn leaving, she had returned it. He nourished 
his heart on this new sweetness in his life. Sometimes he even 
hugged the prospect of a permanently hopeless love as something 
exquisitely fine and precious. 

The following morning he went to the farm. As his car swung 
into the open space between the rest-house and the office, he saw 
a group of men squatting round the office door. Ibiahim, liearing 
the car, came out to meet him. 

Going into the office, Mahmoud said to the men, “Peace be on 
you.” 

“And on you be peace,” they answered sullenly. 

“What’s the matter witli these men?” he asked Ibrahim. 

“Nothing,” said Ibrahim. 

“How nothing?” said one of the men, their spokesman. “Why 
don’t you tell him? We want him to know.” 

“What is it?” said Mahmoud. “What’s the matter?” 

“What do you want me to tell him?” shouted Ibrahim, turning 
round on the men. “That you are a pack of silly old women, idiots 
ready to believe any old wife’s tale? Enough of this nonsense now. 
Begone with you! Your work is waiting.” 

“And our children are dying. ... We shan’t go to our work and 
leave our children to die. Two of them have died already, and 
there is sickness in all the other huts. ... We don’t go back to 
those huts. There’s a curse on them. Our women won’t sleep in 
them another night.” 

“What’s all this about?” asked Mahmoud, turning from the 
spokesman to Ibrahim and from Ibrahim to the spokesman. 

“It’s the huts you have built us,” said the spokesman, . . you 
and your friend the son of Shendi. They’re not our kind of 
dwelling, and we don’t like living in them. The huts wc had 
before were better for us. Our women were happy in them, and 
our children healthy.” 

“And what’s the matter with your children now?” 

“The daughter of that man there died before they had been in 
their hut a week; and my little boy the day we moved in. Three 
other children are now sick.” 

“God is great!” shouted Ibrahipi. “Aren’t you Moslems? Don’t 
you believe that nothing happens but what is written? Didn’t you 
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have sickness and death before? What’s it got to do with where 
you live. . . * Aren’t you living in palaces now compared to the 
muck holes you had before?” 

"Our women believe there’s jinn in the huts. . . , Please find us 
somewhere else to live, or give us palm-mats and poles and we’ll 
make ourselves tents that will keep us sheltered till the next rains 
come." 

“‘And what do you want me to do with the huts?” asked Ibra- 
him. Mahmoud listened, too shattered to speak. 

“You can store cotton in them,” said the spokesman helpfullv. 

“All right, all right. . . . Now, go to your work. I will think it 
over with Mahmoud Effendi, and then we will talk about it again.” 

The men walked away, chattering and spitting, and Ibrahim 
and Mahmoud went into the office. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” said Ibrahim. “These are animals, not the 
progeny of Adam. . . . Curses and jinns descend on their brutish 
heads ! Pamper them again. Build them huts ! . . . Store cotton 
in them!” 

“Is it serious, do you think, or will they settle down?” 

“They were talking of leaving the farm yesterday. I hope to 
God they don’t, with the picking in full swing,” 

Mahmoud walked into the village and stood looking at the 
new row of huts. Six of them had been built, making a clean, 
tidy suburb in the village, well-aired, well-lit, attractive to look at 
with their domed roofs and windows patterned like lace to keep 
the glare out. The belongings of two households stood piled outside, 
as though ready to be moved away. . . . Some distance behind, the 
old hovels still clustered, crooked, cracked, the stinking darkness 
in them sealing the low doorways. 

After a moment he turned and walked away. . . . Nothing mat- 
tered : it was Friday, and in the evening he would be seeing Jean. 

“I’ve been thinking of you all today,” she said when he arrived, 
“I was having dinner at the principal’s last night, and he told me 
about the lectures. How disappointed you must be!” Her eyes 
caressed him with an unutterable sympathy. 

“Yes,” he said. “I am,” 

“And disgusted with this stupid, bigoted opposition! I was 
furious myself when I heard.” 

“And you haven’t heard everything.” He told her about his 
father and the election, about the scene in Osman’s office. “HoW 
could I do what he asked? ... You don’t think it priggish or 
Pharisaical of me to refuse him, do you?” 
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“No, I don’t, if that’s how you feel about it. Will it really affect 
your father’s prospects?” 

“He and Osman seem to think it will; and, you know, it will be 
a terrible blow to him if he’s not elected.” 

“What a mean attack !” 

“Osman thinks my own career will suffer if I come to be known 
as an unbeliever.” 

“Nonsense. I can’t believe that. All this will blow over.” 

“Anyhow, I shouldn’t care much if it didn’t, now that I’ve 
had to give up the philosophy. I’m not in love with the 
economics.” 

“Don’t gel so depressed. I’m sure you’ll be able to start the 
philosophy again . . . and the college isn’t your only interest. 
You’ve got the farm.” 

He smiled. “Ail my ships are sinking,” he said, and told het 
about the huts. 

“But they won’t really leave?” she said. 

“Even if they don’t, it doesn’t exactly help with the others, , , . 
Wc wanted to start on a new row next month. My father may 
now decide against it, and what can I say to him when the people 
are so unhelpful?” 

She said, smiling, “The reformer’s path has never been an easy 
one. You mustn’t feel downhearted at one or two reverses. ... I’m 
sure you’ll win through.” 

Sitting close to her while they had their lesson, feeling her sym- 
pathy, their eyes meeting every few seconds, his spirits revived, 
and he talked and jested with the nervous gaiety he always felt 
in her company. It was a cool evening and they were having the 
lesson in her sitting-room, with the door leading on to the 
verandah shut. In the heavily shaded light of the standard lamp 
behind the tabic a quiet, reassuring privacy filled the room. Her 
face glowed softly in the light as she wrote her last few sentences, 
and he watched it with a pain rapidly becoming unbearable. His 
gaiety dried up, and though they chatted for a few moments when 
the lesson was over she noticed the differeiTce in his manner, and 
felt a tension growing in her too as their sentences became shorter 
and the silences lengthened. She moved uneasily in her chair, and 
the next moment her hand was in his and he was kissing it 
passionately. 

“No, no . . . please !” she said, drawing it away. Then she stood 
up. He stood up too and they faced each other in silence. She could 
not speak. She could not move, as she wanted to. And again it 
happened. His arms were round her and he was kissing her, on 
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her forehead, on her cheeks, on her lips, her whole body pressed 
to his. 

It only lasted a moment, but it had happened— and she had 
known it was going to happen, felt its inevitability, been unable 
to prevent it. She had not pushed him away, and her limpness re- 
mained for a moment even after they parted and while they stared 
at each other in mute recognition of catastrophe. Then feebly, 
through the tumult of her feelings, her power of speech came back. 

“You must never come here again,” she said, “Good-bye.” 

“You love me!” he said, still staring at her. “It’s true, isn’t it?” 

“Please leave me.” 

“Only tell me that you don’t love me and I’ll go and never let 
you see me again.” He held her eyes desperately so that she had to 
go on looking into his. She looked with pain and sadness and fear. 
A terrible stiffness had come into her body after the limpness. 

“I’ve asked you to go,” she said without expression. 

“I will go in a moment, but let me say something first.” 

“What is it?” 

“Is it impossible for you to think of marrying me in any circum- 
stances? Please tell me the truth.” 

“I can’t marry you, Mahmoud. I can’t think of marrying you. 

. , . Yes, it is impossible . , . quite impossible.” 

“In any circumstances? ... I will divorce my wife tomorrow. 
She doesn’t really care for me. She’d be equally happy married to 
anyone else.” 

“No, no! You mustn’t think of doing that. Don’t go on. , . 

“Why? You know she was imposed on me. Why should she 
stand between us? ... If you love me, if you could bring yourself 
to marry me— I mean, if that’s the only obstacle. ... Is it?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“But you do love me, a little, don’t you?” 

“You’re very dear to me, Mahmoud; but I don’t know if I love 
you. I can’t know, when you are married and have a child and a 
whole life which makes it out of the question for me to think of 
marrying you.” 

“If it’s the thought of living here that prevents you. I’ll leave 
the country. . . , III go anywhere in the world with you. I love 
you, Jean; I only live in the hours I am with you. My life will be 
a crippled life without you, . . . Tell me now to go away and not 
sc^ou again.” 

There was a long silence, then she said : 

“You mustn’t see me again. Please stay away from me. For 
your own sake and for my sake, please don’t come again.” 
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In the doorway, as he was going out, he turned to face her again, 

“Good-bye,” he said, 

“Good-bye,” 

A bitter twist came into his face, a pain that narrowed his eyes, 
as he said : 

“I suppose it is too much to expect you to tell me the brutal 
truth.” 

“What do you mean?” she said, cut by his look before he spoke. 

“That’ you don’t want to marry a black man and have hah 
caste children. Why should you?” 

“You shouldn’t have said that!” Her lip tiemblcd, and he saw 
the lingering tremor on it, 

“Why? . . . Because it’s too ugly a fact to look in the iace^ I was 
a fool not to look it in the face before, not to see that it had not 
become a normal thing just because Betty Corfield bad married 
Amin ... not to admit to myself that I had no right to ask you to 
accept all the embarrassments and inconveniences that go with it. 
ft isn’t right, is it, that a man should inflict all that on the woman 
he loves? He should refuse to do it, even if she asked him, not 
try to persuade her, as I have done. . . . Please forgive me.” 

The bitterness with which he had begun to speak slumped out 
of him as soon as he felt themnkind taunt in his mention of Betty, 
and by the time he ended his words held neither bitterness nor 
irony, but a sad, humble recognition of truth. She was looking at 
him so miserably, her pain staring mutely through the liquid rim 
of her eyes, that he hated himself for having hurt her so much. 
When he said, “Please forgive me,” he meant it in tender contri- 
tion, and there was no cunning in it, no theatrical appeal to her pity. 

“I will go now,” he said. “Good night.” 

Her tears flowed. She was standing absolutely motionless, look- 
ing at him. Nothing in her body moved, nothing in her face, 
except her trembling lips and the tears on her cheeks. 

“Don’t cry,” he said, coming forward and putting his hand on 
her shoulder. “I’ve been very foolish and very selfish. You’ve been 
kin d to me, and I have hurt you. Please forget everything I have 
said this evening.” 

“You haven’t hurt me,” she said. “It’s my fauitj it’s b«n my 
feuit all along.” 

He took her hand, which was cold and limp, and raised it to his 
lips. She let him do so. Pie kissed it gently, then turned and 
walked out. 

He did not go to see her again. Monday came, the day for the 
next Arabic lesson; but he had acefepted, in his heart, the fact that 
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there were to be no more ksssons, that they could not now remain 
mere friends. She did not want him to see her again, nor could 
he face seeing her. All his sensitiveness about his black skin in 
relation to her had come back. He was certain now that she could 
never bring herself to marry him, and a sweet-bitter chivalry 
growing out of his tormented love fortified him with the conviction 
that for her it was better so. 

It was two weeks later that he heard at the college one day that 
she was leaving the country. Apparently her mother was ill and 
needed her, so that she had had to resign at very short notice, and 
was leaving within a week. So one of the British tutors told him, 
adding, “Pity all the Arabic lessons you gave her will be wasted 
now. She was getting on very well with it, wasn’t she?” 

“Yes, she was,” said Mahmoud. “It is a shame.” 

He did not know whether to believe this mother-illness story or 
not. It could, of course, be true. But it also could be that she had 
another reason for leaving; and in spite of his despair before this 
finality, before the prospect of a future in which she just would not 
be there, at a few hundred yards from his house, where he might 
occasionally see her by chance, the thought that her leaving had 
something to do with him held, even in its terrible negativeness, a 
cause for pride, for a strange excitement which he cherished in 
the midst of his despair. 

But there was another excitement that tormented him with the 
pressure of its cruel alternatives : would she go without seeing him 
again? Should he go to say good-bye, or was it less unbearable to 
them both that he should not? He waited to see if she would ring 
him up or send a note, but the days slipped by and nothing came 
from her. He gave his lectures at tne college in the morning, went 
to the farm in the afternoon, played a little with his daughter in 
the evening. Fortunately, his father was away all that week in 
another town. If he had been there, he would have wanted to 
invite her to a farewell dinner, as others in the town were doing, 
and anyhow would have been very surprised at her not coming to 
say gocm-bye to them ... if she didn’t come. 

Four days before she was due to leave, he received the following 
note from the principal : 

Miss Bannerman is dining with me on Wednesday, 14th, with 
a few friends from the college. I shall be very glad if you can 
join us, and I am sure she will be glad to see you on such^an 
occasion in view of her many connections with your family. I 
do hope you can come. 
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He kept the note for two hours before replying : 

Dear Principal, 

Thank you so much for your very kind invitation. 1 should 
have loved to come, but Fm afraid I shan’t be in tamt that 
night. I’m going to the farm in the afternoon, and uaforiunaiciy 
have to stay there till the next day. 

The one thing he certainly could nut lace was to see her in 
public. 

The last day came and she had neither rung up noi sent a note. 
It could be that she did not want to see him again, or it could be 
that she thought he would not want to see her. Several times he 
stood by the telephone, but a hideous nervousness paralysed him 
and he could not lift the receiver. He thought he would write to 
her himself, but when he sat down at the desk he did not know 
what to say, how much feeling to express, what sort of key to write 
in. He gave it up. 

Then, in the afternoon, when he got into his car to go to the 
farm, he panicked into decision. Knowing that this was the last 
chance, that when he came back the next morning her train would 
have left, he swung the car round and drove to the school — not so 
much obeying a desire, as fleeing from the after-anguish of letting 
her go without saying good-bye to her. 

He drew up, remembering the previous time he had come to 
say good-bye before she went on leave — when she was only going 
away for three months, when beyond that short absence months 
of Arabic lessons lay ahead for him to look forward to, when he 
was preparing his surprise appearance at the suburb station with 
the mangoes and flowers and planning his telegram to bis friend 
the police officer. 

“Miss Bannerman is not in,” said the servant, “She’s gone out 
to tea.” 

And she was going out to dinner. But in between tea and 
dinner she would be at home for some time; she would come back 
to change, and if he waited he would see her alone then. But he 
couldn’t wait there all that time. It might be another hour or more 
before she came. He would go to the town and call at some of the 
shops. He had many friends among the shopkeepers—Syrtans, 
Greeks, Armenians. One often passed the time of day by dropping 
in, to chat to them for a few moments— to old Bagramian with his 
rolls of jolif fat and th? bottle of whisky he kept in his little office 
at the back of the shop, and which before you had sat down came 
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imt slowly, slyly, from the bottom drawer of the desk, appearing 
above the edge simultaneously with the fat grin on Bagramian’s 
face, followed by his chuckle of protesting innocence. Yes, he 
could do with a drink. It was just what he wanted. 

“Welcome, Professor,” said Bagramian, beaming with bulky 
sweaty geniality. “What is the matter.? You haven’t been near us 
for a long time. ... Sit down, sit down.” He looked the picture of 
contentment and benignity, relaxed in tropical comfoit under his 
spinning fan. Mahmoud envied him, wondeiing if that comfort- 
able, capacious bosom could ever harbour anguish. 

“I’ve been busy at the college and the farm.” 

“Ah, you're not a farmer. You’re a professor. Leave the farm 
to your father.” Then he clapped his podgy, hairy hands, and when 
the little boy appeared from behind the glass door, said, “Two 
sodas,” and his hand went down to the bottom drawer. 

Mahmoud had two drinks of the heavy calibre that Bagramian 
gave you, and. left. It was now dark and though too early to expect 
her back from her tea he returned to the vicinity of the school and 
parked round a corner from where he could see her when she 
arrived, without his vigil being noticed by anyone. He didn’t want 
to be seen by anyone who might be bringing her home in his 
car. 

As he waited his impatience began to turn into anger. . . . Out 
to tea and out to dinner. Out to dinner every day of her last week, 
having a gay social time, not giving a damn for him. Of course 
she wasn’t leaving on account of him. What a silly, vain thought 
that had been ! It must be true about her mother, and she was 
having a grand time before she left, enjoying every moment of it. 
And he was waiting there, in the dark, like an abject dog. ... He 
wouldn’t wait more than just one more minute. ... He wouldn’t 
wait at all, since she hadn’t chosen to say good-bye to him. He 
turned the switch-key and was about to press the self-starter when 
lie heard the sound of a car and a second later saw it stopping at 
her gate. 

She got out, said good-bye to her escort and walked in. The gate 
was open and in the light of the little lamp above it he watched 
her walking up the short drive to the verandah. It was as though 
a rope that bound him was tied to her feet and tugged at him with 
every step she took. He got out and followed her in. By the time 
he reached the verandah she had entered the sitting-room, but 
hearing footsteps she turned round in the doorway and saw him. 
For a moment they only looked at each other, then he 'said : 

“I’ve only come to say good-bye. May I come in?” 
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“Of course.” There was a furtive warmth behind the lautne^ iit 
her voice 

He followed her into the room. 

“Sit down,” she said. 

He sat, saying, “I know you’re going out to dinner, and I shall 
only stay a moment. I didn’t come befoie because I didn’t know 
whether you wanted me to, . . . But I had to come tonight.” 

“I’m glad you came,” she said, 

“Fni very sorry to hear about your mother,” he sahi. 

“Thank you.” 

Thev talked on a thin brittle surface for a few moments, then 
he said ; 

“Well, I must be going. You’ll be wanting to change for your 
dinner . . . and I’ve got to go to the fai m.” 

They both stood up in a sudden, quivering silence, and she 
could see the motion of his throat in the strain ot swallowing. For 
a second her eyes fluttered up and down his face, as though she 
were trapped and desperately searching for a way of escape; then 
with a strange, steady intensity she looked him straight in the eyes, 
almost with exultation, and said : 

“There’s one thing I want to tell you before you go . . . before 

I go” 

“What?” 

“If I had wanted to marry, I should have been happy and proud 
to marry you. . . , But I don’t want to marry; I’m not going to 
marry.” She put a sort of defiant emphasis on ‘proud’ as though 
it was addressed not only to him, and her eyes without blinking, 
gazing hard at him, filled slowly with tears. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I shall be happy and proud all my life 
to have heard you say this. ... I wish you every happiness, |ean.” 

“And now, let’s part on a smile,” she said, blinking the tears our 
of her eyes. “Good-bye, Mahmoud, and every bit of good luck be 
yours.” 

She held out her hand and he shook it, smiling bravely back. 


CHAPTER XIV 

It was only some two months later that his misery began to lift. 
He was in the car on his way to the farm one day when he felt its 
tyranny relax completely for the first time. He became, suddenly 
it seemed to him, aware of being free again, A sense of lightness 
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filled his heart, the power to enjoy life came back as in a revelation. 
The liver looked beautiful. He thought with zest of the jobs await- 
ing him ai the farm. His warmth tor Ibrahim and Yusef flowed 
again. 

The whole of his life seemed once more acceptable. Several 
giatiflcations, which had reached him only dully before, now made 
a new impact of pleasure — despite the attack on his freethinking, 
his father had been elected and was now preparing his first oration 
for the Assembly; the trouble over the huts had died 'down 
when the sick children recovered and the wife of one of the 
tenants had given birth to twin boys in splendid health; and 
though the philosophy lectures, as formal fixtures, had been 
stopped, several of his pupils came to him privately for 
discussion or, as he described it, ‘philosophy had gone under- 
ground’. 

At home, his daughter was beginning to talk and toddle. When 
she stood up the fat on her legs above the knees made her look 
more than ever like a miniature Michelin advertisement. Her frizzy 
hair stood up like a comic brush, looking indescribably sweet when 
her round black eyes above the half-balloon cheeks took on a 
solemn expres.sion, and she could smile with a most sophisticated 
and endearing coyness. Mahmoud spent more and more of his time 
playing with her and planning the details of her future upbring- 
ing. He bought her dozens of ratdes and soft woolly animals. He 
had ordered from England one or two books on mothercraft, and 
tried to get Badriya to follow the instructions in them. Sometimes 
she did, but even when he couldn’t persuade her, or when she 
lapsed into local practices behind his back after humouring him 
with a pretence of conformity, he did not worry much, seeing 
that the child was very healthy and progressing wonderfully 
well. 

Badriya herself seemed to him less unacceptable now. Returning 
from his dream of Jean Bannerman, he felt sorry for his wife, 
guilty to have thought of divorcing her. And he felt, in the reality 
to which he awoke, that he inevitably belonged to her. She was of 
his people, one of the fixtures of his background against which it 
was idle to rebel, and she was Leila’s mother. 

In a way he was glad that he was no longer in love with her. He 
was glad to be again free from all emotional bondage, as he had 
been two years before— before his father had thrown Badriya in 
his way and he had fallen in love with her. Those two years he had 
not been himself, he had been the slave of his feelings, first with 
Badriya, and then with Jean — ^the slave of sex appearing to fiim in 
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Jillerent forms. How wonderlul to be fiee from « ag4ia . . . 
able to concentrate on his work, on the things he wanted lo 
do. 

In a few months Jean became a memory which he erndd 
recall without agitation. He could wonder with a mild intetest 
what she was doing. The thought that m all prob.ibility he woultl 
never sec her again did not woriy him. He lost the nail-iilc 
again and did not bother to look for it. . . . All that h.ul been a 
dream. 

He saw a good deal of Amin and Betty during this lime. Thev 
seemed to have got over the teething troubles oL then abnormal 
situation very well. Their unique life in the rural bungalow stand- 
ing by itself away from both the British and the native environ- 
ments was well established, and they had many friends- -native, 
British and cosmopolitan. Sir William Carter went to tea or tennis 
at their place from time to time. Betty had learned Arabic w'dl 
enough to be able to talk to the native women, and she visited quite 
a number of them — all the wives of their friends. Without ever 
being able to belong to their world, she liked going to see them anti 
hearing them talk about their lives and their men. They had their 
fun and their jokes, and some of them were very vivacious. They 
all wanted to know how to limit their families, some of them 
desperate to escape from the drudgery of endless childbearing. 
They asked Betty about the modern contraceptives of which they 
had vaguely heard, and she informed and instructed them. They 
grouped round her, giggling and listening. 

“How's the harem reform movement progressing.'^" Mahmoud 
would ask her whenever they met, and she would tell him about 
her latest achievements. 

“No more children for the judge!" she would say. “That's 
settled!” or, “Osman and his wife can now make love with im- 
punity; I’ve seen to that.” 

Amin was painting to his heart’s content, and had already given 
one exhibition at the River Palace Hotel, at the height of the 
tourist season, which proved both an artistic and a financial success. 
He was becoming more and more French in manner and speech. 
He received several art publications from Paris regularly, as well 
as L’Humaniti and Le Canard EnchainL His fringe of beard was 
thickening into distinction, and when the weather was cool the 
beret scarcely ever left his head. But the most significant thing that 
had happened to him was his transfer to the customs department, 
since whiefi. event he had, to his great delight, become known to 
Mahmoud, the college tutors and the Esperanto couple, as 
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‘the Douanicr’. mis” he had said to Betty, ”c'est mon 
destini” 

Oftea at their house Mahmoud met Aisha, Amin’s sister, now in 
the second year o£ the secondary school. 

"This,” Mahmoud would say, “is your greatest achievement.” 

And Betty would say, “Yes. More positive than birth-control; 
you see the results !” 

And what results I Aisha was reading Jane Austen and Dickens, 
riding a bicycle and playing tennis. I’he books she could read at 
home, but the bicycle and the tennis were still a secret from 
Sheikh Ayyoub, indulged in only at the bungalow when she was 
staying with Amin and Betty. The judge was in the secret and 
approved with huge chuckles. His daughters too were beginning 
to visit the bungalow and join in these activities. Betty had per- 
suaded him to send them all to the secondary school when the 
time came. 

Mahmoud could see that without belonging to either com- 
munity Amin and Betty had made a happy life for themselves on 
their little island. But he was different from Amin. He liked the 
large, friendly gatherings at his father’s house in the evenings : the 
way anybody could drop in and feel at home, the heaps of slippers 
and canes on the terrace, the old men rising to pray after supper. 
Amin had abstracted himself from that kind of warmth. 


CHAPTER XV 

It was about a year after Jean Bannerraan’s departure that 
Mahmoud accompanied the principal of the college on a mission 
to Uganda for a few weeks. They went to exchange views with 
the Uganda education people on certain matters of common 
interest. 

At one of the schools they visited he saw a large collection of 
animals carved in mahogany — elephants, lions, giraffes and all the 
rest of the tropical family. They were eaquhitely made, and he 
stood tor a moment nngering them. 

“You like them?” asked the headmaster. 

“Yes, very much. Are they made locally?” 

“Yes. There is a man in the market-place who makes them,” * 

“Do you think he could make me a set in time for me to take 
away? I’d like to take one for my little daughter.” He could just 
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see her on her little rug spreading them out with great care, then 
with a mighty sweep of her hand scattering them about- 

‘•You _ may find a set ready to take away. He oftm has one m 
two available.” 

When a few days later he boarded the ’plane for the return 
journey the set of animals for Leila was packed in his luggage, 
with cotton-wool round the elephant’s tusks and the girafie’s ntxk 
to protect their slender fragility, though, he thought smilmg, they 
probably wouldn’t survive for long in her hands, Ik conkl 
imagine her holding the elephant and methodically banging the 
points of the tusks on the floor until they splintered. He had not 
had time to think of her much during these few weeks, but the 
thought of seeing her again now warmed him with happy anticipa 
tions. Her image wobbling on her fat legs, or sitting solidly t>n her 
posterior, her legs spread out in a wide V, was in his mind most of 
the way on the ’plane. 

Badriya met him on the verandah when he arrived, but he saw 
no sign of Leila. 

“Where is Leila?” he asked. 

“She’s in bed,” she answered casually. 

“What’s the matter with her? Is she ill?” 

“No,” she said. “She’s been circumcised.” 

“Circumcised ! Who said she was to be circumcised? Didn’t you 
know I didn’t want her to be circumcised?” 

“And why? What’s the harm in it?” she said, partly ignoring 
his expressed opposition, partly challenging it. She was frightened 
by the vehemence of his anger, by the look of hate that flashed out 
of his face. 

“Never mind about that,” he shouted. “You knew I didn’t want 
it done to her ! You knew 1” 

She knew, but she had never imagined he w'ould be so angry 
about it. Some of the younger educated fathers were beginning to 
object to it, but the women still had their way; and her friends had 
told her that the best thing was to have it done without his know- 
ing, while he was away. She had not expected him to come back 
from his trip so soon, had hoped that everything would be over 
and Leila up again before he came back. 

“And what if I knew?” she retorted- “You don’t want anything 
done that everybody else does. You want to be an, Englishman, an 
English husband and an English father. . . . You don’t even 
believe in God and the Prophet !” 

He stared at her, struck dumb by her last sentence, and she 
continued : 
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“Do you know anybody here who doesn’t have his girl 
circumused? It isn’t clean not to be circumcised, it isn’t chaste. 
... No man would marry your daughter if she wasn’t 
circumcised.” 

A murderous rage choked him. This female circumcision was a 
horrid practice, a barbarous old custom, pre-Isiamic, which in- 
flicted mutilation on the girl and caused her pain in later life, at 
puberty, every month during menstruation and with every child- 
birth. He had been determined that his daughter should hot be 
subjected to it, and the thought that it had been done behind his 
back, when he was not there to save the poor child from it, filled 
him with a black fury. 

“When was this done.^” he shouted. 

“Three days ago ... on Monday. Our neighbour’s daughter was 
being circumcised. They told me the midwife was coming to do it, 
so I had Leila done at the same time.” 

He brushed past her, going straight to the bedroom. Leila was 
lying in her cot, moaning, her face pinched with pain and discom- 
fort. She could not even smile when she saw him. Her head turned 
feebly from side to side and her shoulders gave a wriggle every 
now and then. 

“Water,” she said. “I want water.” 

Badriya lifted a glass of water from the table, but Mahmoud 
took it from her and went with it to the cot. He was speechless 
with the horror of this brutal, unnecessary torture. It was curiously 
a little like what he had felt when the news of his marriage reached 
him. Only that had been a cruel injury of the spirit done to him, 
and this was a cruel injury inflicted on his daughter’s body. 
Beastly, bloody customs hitting you in the back ! Bloody, ignorant, 
primitive wife ! 

He lifted her head from the pillow to give her the water, and she 
drank a few sips, moaning, complaining inarticulately; then when 
her head was back on the pillow, she gave him a scowling look and 
muttered: “Wa-wa, wa-wa”; which in her baby vocabulary meant 
‘paink 

He had noticed when holding up her head that her neck felt hot. 
He passed his hand on her forehead and checks, then felt her hand. 

“The child is sick,” he said. “She’s got fever.” He took her 
temperature and found it was 103. 

“fs it?” said Badriya. “Circumcision sometimes brings fever. It’s 
nothing.” 

It also brought sometimes, from the dirty instruments of the 
butcher females who perform^ it, septicaemia and death. 
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They took Leila to the hospital and she died two days later. The 
set of animals remained unpacked. 

They took her out to the bleak cemetery on the fringe of the 
desert and buried her. It was a day of appalling beat, and die 
melancholy gusts which always seemed to blow there hissed along 
among the graves, raising blinding wreaths of dust in the mourner? 
faces. For miles around there was nothing but dust, not a splisli oi 
green, not a peep of life. It was a dead earth for the dead. I’hc tmy 
body,' swathed m calico and covered with a shroud, was cained la 
the cemetery on a palm-matted bed and laid in the grave unboxed 
so that, in Moslem austerity, it should lie direct on the caiih m 
which it was returning. 

Then followed the three days of mourning, the spreading of 
cawts all over the house, the purchasing of sacks of sugar and 
coffee beans, the borrowing of cups and glasses and trays. Sheikh 
Ahmed and Mahmoud, unshaven and wearing only long white 
shirts, sat cross-legged on the floor, standing up whenever a new 
visitor arrived and, with raised hands, exchanging with him the 
Fatiha — opening verse of the Koran. 

“Fadha!” the visitor would announce, stopping on the doorstep 
and raising his hands. 

“Fatiha!" they would answer, and the quiet recitation would 
follow, before the visitor dropped into some vacant place on the 
floor, sitting like them cross-legged for his few moments of 
condolence. 

“You may go now. May God reward your endeavour," Sheikh 
Ahmed or Mahmoud would say to him when he had been there 
five or ten minutes. Then he would rise and go, and other visitors 
would come in. 

“Fatiha 1” 

“Fatiha !” 

Mahmoud got up and sat down, sat down and got up, numbed 
by the repetition of the exercise and the subdued recitation. For 
once he was glad of his country’s domestic customs which kept the 
husband and wife largely apart in the first days of bereavement. 
Badriya was wailing her grief in the harem with the other women, 
and the only pity he felt for her in her pain was a bitter, distant 
pity. The alienation he felt and had felt from the moment he went 
into the room and saw the suffering child was so complete that no 
sense o£ common anguish had drawn him to her during his daugh- 
•tcr’s last hours or when she died. 

Even when, on the third day, sensing that there was something 
more than grief in his terrible silence, and wanting to exculpate 
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herself, she wailed at him, “This was her kismet, Mahmoud : so it 
was written for her,” he only nodded and said, “Yes . . , yes.” He 
could neither share his grief with her, nor shout back, “No I It was 
you that killed her!” Though it added to his bitterness that she 
had a conifoit which was not his because she really believed that it 
was the will of God. 

Mingled with his grief, a startling new hope began to illuminate 
the edge of his consciousness. It did so at first in flashes, then with 
a steady, unbearable brightness that filled his whole mind. 

One day about two months later he said to his father : 

“I want to divorce Badriya.” They were at the farm and had 
just come back to the rest-house from the fields. 

Sheikh Ahmed stared at him for a moment, then repeated ; 

“You want to divorce her.?” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t you love her.?” 

“No.” 

“What’s that you’re saying.? What’s made you think of divorc- 
ing her now.?” 

“I don’t want to have any more children by her.” 

“And will you divorce her now, a few weeks after her daughter’s 
death.? Have you no kindness in your heart.?” 

“It’s kinder for her that we should part now. She knows I’ve 
had no love for her since Leila died.” 

Sheikh Ahmed was silent for a moment. He knew about Mah- 
moud’s bitterness over the circumcision. At last he said; 

“If you want to marry again, why don’t you go ahead and 
marry? Why should you divorce her.? You can have two wives; 
and that would give less offence to your uncle’s family.” 

“I don’t want to have two wives. I don’t want to be married at 
all. I want to be free, free I” he shouted. “Fve sacrificed three years 
of my life to your convenience and the self-respect of my uncle’s 
family. Isn’t that enough for you? ... You arranged the first 
chapter of my life, and I submitted. But it’s now over, and I want 
to arrange the second. I’m divorcing Badriya. She will be free to 
marry again. She is young and beautiful, and there arc many who 
would be very glad to marry her, and with whom she would be 
happier than she has been with me. . . . She knows I want to 
divorce her. Will you please tell my uncle’s wife?” 

“AE fight, all right,” said Sheikh Ahmed, cowed by Mahmoud’s 
outburst. “Don’t shout The whole farm is hearing you. We’ll talk- 
ibout it later.” 

“There’s nothing more to talk about . . . Not this time.” 
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He left for England as soon as the college kokc up for the 
summer. It was diree years since he had gone down from Oxford; 
and coming back in his new freedom he recaptured something of 
the flavour of the past— the distant thrill of his first arrival in 
England; the spray and mist of the Channel crossing, the first cup 
of tea at Dover, the rolling green of Kent, the red cavalcade of the 
London buses outside Victoria Station. Everything that had hap- 
pened since that day when he had stood on the platform at that 
same station awaiting his father’s arrival with Badriya was now 
behind him. He walked briskly, enjoying the feel of the cool 
English air on his face. Even the smoke in it seemed friendly. 

He took a taxi to Paddington and went straight to Oxford. There 
was nothing to keep him in London. Jean’s home was not in 
London. She lived in Shrewsbury. He would go to Oxford and 
write to her from there. He would just tell her that he was in 
England, and how nice it would be to see her again. He would 
say he could go up to Shrewsbury any day, and wait to see what 
she said. He would not mention his daughter’s death or his divorce 
until they met. When he told her, she would know at once what 
he had come to England for . . . and he would know what he 
had come to find out. 

It was still daylight when he got to Oxford. The fragments of 
the past rushed back— the stations, Carfax, the High, a glimpse of 
Tom Tower on the right; the same, but different— a palimpsest of 
memory on the present moment. 

He took a room at the Mitre, wrote and posted his letter to Jean, 
then walked down the High to his old college. There were no 
gowns in the street, for the summer vacation had started. But 
Harris was in the lodge, limping slightly and just about to retire, 
waiting to underline with his red ink the college successes in the 
examination lists for the last time. They exchanged warm greet- 
ings, then Mahmoud asked him about Wentworth. . . . Yes, he was 
in residence, hadn’t gone away yet . . . and Jim Powell was there. 
He had been elected to a fellowship the term before. 

“Good Lord I” said Pythagoras when Mahmoud walked into his 
room. “The return of the native I . . . Have the blacks deposed 
you? What did you do to them?” 

“I tried to teach them philosophy,” said Mahmoud, grinning, 
delighted. This was the authentic past— Pythagoras, Oxford* 

He called on Wentworth next, crossing the quad with his long, 
•springy step, feeling it lighter, more springy than it had been for 
years, stopping for a moment to say something to a scout he 
recognised. 
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After they had talked for some time about himself, Wentworth 
said: 

“And how’s your father?” The inkstand with the ivory elephants 
and the ‘W’ trunks was there in its place of honour on the desk. 

“In great form,” said Mahmoud. Then he added, smiling, “He 
quoted Spinoza in his first speech in the Assembly.” 

“Splendid ! Splendid !” said Wentworth. 

After an hour and a half at his college he went back to his 
room at the Mitre, exhilarated, all his faculties humming with a 
pleasant, warming excitement. 

The next morning, as he was making his way to the Union after 
breakfast, gazing on the ground as usual, and just after he had 
turned into the Cornmarket, a voice at his elbow said : 

“Mahmoud!” 

He looked up and saw Jean. 

“How nice to see you,” she said. “What are you doing here? 
When did you come?” 

“I arrived yesterday. . . .” For a moment he did not know what 
to say next, so flustered was he by tliis unrehearsed meeting. 

“Alone?” 

“Yes, alone. ... I wrote to you yesterday, to your Shrewsbury 
address, ... I’d no idea you’d be here.” 

“Fve come to attend a teachers’ conference. . . . Fm teaching at a 
school in Shrewsbury now. I only came a few days ago, . . , What a 
very nice surprise! . . . And what have you come for? Just a 
holiday?” 

“Yes . . . and to see old friends.” Their eyes met as he said this, 
and to break the tension she felt immediately she laughed, saying, 
“How nice of you.” 

“Is the conference sitting this morning, or have you time for a 
cup of coflee?” 

“We’re meeting at half-past ten. . . 

“It’s only a quarter to now. . . . Would you like to?” 

They went to the Cadena, and as they were sitting down 
she said : 

“And how’s everybody at home . . . how’s Leila?” 

He told her- He told her how she had died, and when he finished 
telling her that he said after a short pause : 

“Badriya and I have parted. I have divorced her.” 

As he had guessed she would, she knew instantly, and while she 
was stili expressing her sympathy, why he had come to England-, 
why he had written to her thq moment he arrived. She felt the 
vacuum of his present position sucking at her. 
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when she rose to go he said : 

“How much longer are you staying here?” 

“Till the end of the week.” 

“When am I going to see you again.? Can we meet in shr after- 
noon or evening?” 

“Fm afraid Fm booked for both tea and dinner.” vShe sounded 
almost distressed; she wasn’t making excuses. 

“Tomorrow?” 

“Ye's; tomorrow is all right. I shall be free in the afternoon." 
“Let’s go on the river. Would you like to? Or for a walk m 
Port Meadow and then have tea.” 

“That would be lovely.” 


Often she had asked herself that question—pressingly, in pain^ 
at the crisis which led to her resignation; in whimsical speculation 
at odd moments in the following months. Would she have married 
him if he had been free~not if he freed himself in order to marry 
her, leaving his wife and child to do so, but if she had met him 
in altogether different circumstances? She did not know. She 
could never quite imagine how far her feelings would have gone 
in an entirely different situation; or perhaps she did not want to, 
was afraid to think of her feelings unopposed by the barrier of his 
family background and her connection with it. Perhaps if she 
imagined that barrier removed, she would have to admit to herself 
that in spite of her great fondness for him, in spite of all her sym- 
pathy and admiration, there were other barriers which it was not 
in her power to surmount. When in his bitterness he had taunted 
her and ):hen humbled himself with the fact of his colour, she had 
stood speechless, almost in horror at the brutality of the thought 
and the pain it was causing him. She had told him she was not the 
marrying type, and perhaps that was true. Perhaps she did not 
care sumdently for men in that way, not as much as she prized 
her independence and the feminine privacy of her life. And it 
wasn’t only from kindness she had told him that if she had wanted 
to marry she would have been happy and proud to marry him. She 
knew that if she could have married him she would have been 
happy with him and proud of him, but most of all she hat! des- 
perately wanted to fed, and to make him fed, that her refusal 
had nothing to do with his skin. 

. All that morning at the conference she was too agitated to be 
able to pay any attention to the proceedings. The impact of Ws 
reappearance, the challenge to her fedings in thB new situation, 
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taking her unawares, plunged her into deeper heart-searchings 
than she Isad permitted herself in the past- The barrier she had 
focused her attention on was gone now; and he was lonely, be- 
reaved and needing her more than ever. He had come after her ail 
that way. He had followed her a year and a half after she left. 
No man had ever felt like that for her before. Perhaps no man 
ever would again. And her heart had throbbed with joy when she ^ 
saw him; she had felt so happy walking with him to the Cadena, 
talking to him again, glancing at the tall, stooping figure, "seeing 
the kindness and humour in his eyes, sensing his pleasure in being 
with her. . . . Betty had married Amin. There seemed nothing un- 
natural in it. One accepted them now as a fact. Why should she 
not do the same? What did the colour of the skin matter? She 
tried to remember how she had felt that time he kissed her. Was 
it because of that she couldn’t marry him? Or because of the social 
complications, children. , . . No, no, it wasn’t really because of his 
being black at all. It couldn’t be. It was just that she wasn’t the 
marrying type. Perhaps she was deficient in sex. . . . She tried to 
imagine him as a white man, the same in every way, but white. 
Then she felt ashamed of herself, and her mind swerved away in a 
new direction: would it really be a good thing for him that she 
should marry him? He was not like Amin. He belonged to his 
people, and she could not belong to them. There would be so many 
difficulties in the way, awkwardnesses for him. If it had come of? 
with Betty and Amin, that didn’t mean it would always come off. 
And the Shendis hadn’t had any children yet. . . . 

The next afternoon he met her outside Lady Margaret Hall as 
she was coming out of the conference. 

“Settled the fate of the new generation?” he asked. It was like 
the early days of their friendship. 

^ She looked at him quickly, unsure whether there was any under- 
meaning in his flippancy. 

“I’m afraid I’m not any good at settling fates,” she said with a 
smile. Coming out of the conference, in the midst of batches of 
other teachers, she looked to him very much the schoolmistress, 
very virginal and unassailable, 

“How’s your mother now?” he asked, as they walked down St 
Giles’s. 

“She’s very well, thank you.” 

“Then 'you’re not staying in Shrewsbury because you have to 
look after her?” 

“No, not exactly,” she said, sensing the drift of his question. 

They were silent after this for some time, then she began to ask 
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him questions about oid friends— the Shendis, the principal and 
tutors of the college, Sir William, keeping the conversation flowing 
in impersonal directions. They reached the meadow, walked for 
some time along the river, then sat down on a bench. 1'heir talk 
about others seemed to be drying up. Noticeable silences crept in 
and the remarks that ended them became strained. Her heart was 
beating painfully. She was afraid that something was going to 
happen, that he was suddenly going to take her hand or say some- 
thing that she wouldn’t know how to answer. She had sat up half 
the night trying to find the answer, and she hadn’t found it. Some- 
thing in her ached to go out in answer to his love and londmess. 
It heaved, then froze at the exit. 

“Are you happy in your job?” he asked. 

“Yes, I like it.” 

“Pity you don’t need any Arabic for it ... or have you forgotten 
it all?” 

“No, not all,” 

“But most of it? One can forget a lot in a year and a half. You 
must regret all the hours you spent on it.” 

“No, I don’t regret them,” she said, looking at him. “I shall 
never regret them even if I forget all my Arabic.” She had said this 
on an impulse, but was afraid the moment she had said it, feeling 
an imminence of crisis. She said, her voice going immediately into 
a lighter key : 

“What’s the name of that bugbear of your grammar we used 
to laugh so much about?” 

“Sibawayh?” 

“Sibawayh !” A happy laugh escaped from them both. 

“Poor old Sibawayh,” said Mahmoud; “I don’t think anybody 
ever made of him such a household pet as we did. It must have 
been quite a new experience for him,” 

After a while she asked, “How long are you going to stay in 
England?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. “A few weeks.” 

“Are you going to tour a bit, or stay in Oxford all the time?” 

“I didn’t come specially to stay in Oxford,” he said. Then 
after a moment added, “And what are you doing after the 
conference?” 

“I shall go back to Shrewsbury, and perhaps later to the seaside 
for a week.” 

* They had tea at the Trout Inn, then walked back. After that she 
left him and he went to his hotel. 

He had not been able to tell her in so many words what Ik had 
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come to England for. And the thought occurred to him that he 
might not be able to tell her at all. Having said to her once that a 
black man had no right to ask her to marry him, he had not come 
now to plead with her again in words. His sensitiveness would not 
let him do that. He had come to let her know that he was free. 
His coming, his presence, was the question she must answer. If 
.she could marry him now, she must make him know it. He would 
know it. He would see it in her eyes before she went back to 
Shrewsbury. He had two more days in which to find it out." 

She went back to the college and had dinner with the other 
teachers. She needn’t have done that, and he had pressed her 
to have dinner with him; but she had said she couldn’t. She 
had felt she couldn’t after the walk and the tea. The tension 
had become too much for her, and she wanted to be alone again 
to think. 

She went up to her room early and sat down on her bed. In her 
room somehow she could never imagine herself married, couldn’t 
see a man in the room with her. Even in a few days this strange 
room, with only the few personal belongings she had brought with 
her, had become hers, private, intimate in a manner which she 
could not share. Perhaps she would have been different if Tony 
Russell had not been killed when she was eighteen. . . . She was 
reclining on the bed, and her white arm lay stretched along her 
hip. Her eyes came to rest on it, travelled down to her hand sud- 
denly and saw it in Mahmoud’s clasp, his black fingers round her 
wrist. She made an effort to leave it there, then started violendy, 
pulling her hand up. Half an hour later she was sitting in the 
chair near the window reading the Shakespeare she had brought 
with her. She was reading Othello. 

She dined with him the next day at the hotel. They talked about 
the conference and education, about the college in his country, 
about the pleasure of revisiting Oxford, about their university days. 
They were sitting, he suddenly remembered, in the very corner 
where he had sat with Amin and Jim Powell the evening they had 
brought him there to celebrate their discovery of his marriage. 

At last he said to her : 

“So you go back tomorrow.” 

“Yes.” They looked at each other, unable to speak but know- 
ing, both of them, that words were superfluous. 

Then she said ; , 

“And you, how much longer are you staying in Oxford?” 

“I think I’ll go to London in a day dr two.” 

“And then?” 
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‘‘I want to go tc5 Italy. There’s uuthing to keep nic in I'.nglain,l.” 

Seveial times she looked at him with an iiigent .sadness m h« 
eyes, with a look that seemed despetately trying to break into 
speech, and he waited. But she said nothing, and then she dropped 
her eyes and when she looked again it w'as to say somethnig 
irrelevant. 

“What time is your train leaving tomorrow.^” he asked. 

“Eleven twenty-two.” 

“FllTomc witli you to the station. . . . I'll pick you up tu a ta\i 
at eleven.” 


They sat silent in the taxi as it sped on its brief journey. It was 
five past eleven. In another fifteen minutes she would be gone; 
in another three or four minutes they would be at the station, and 
he had had his answer ... or had he? Wasn't it obtuse, indelicate 
of him to expect her to speak.? How could she be certain that he 
still wanted her to marry him? . . . God, what a foul he had been ! 
He should have told her, he should tell her now, say something 
at once, something like, “You know what I came to England for, 
don’t you?” or “I am free now, Jean; doesn’t that make any 
difference?” No pleading, no persuading, just a question like 
that. 

“It’s been wonderful seeing you again,” she said, “and by 
accident like that.” 

“Not entirely by accident,” he said, but could not add anything. 

Just before the taxi stopped, she said widiout looking at him and 
very quietly : 

“Don’t be hard on me, Mahmoud. ... I was only born to be a 
schoolmistress.” 

In a daze he helped her out of the taxi and carried her bags into 
the station. 

“Would you like something to read?” he asked as they passed 
the bookstall. 

“Thank you. I’ve got several things in my bag.” 

He put her bags down, and they stood facing each other, waiting 
for the train. They abandoned the attempt to force irrelevancics 
out of their lips, to desecrate the moment with inanities. Mutely 
they gazed into each other’s eyes with a long, final sadness too 
candid to hide itself. 

. Then she was gone, and he turned to go back himself. 

The dream had fled again, ... It had all been a dream— a 
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dream and a nightmare — everything that had happened in those 
three years. In the awakening of a strange return, heavy with sad- 
ness but to his surprise in sight of acceptance, he walked down 
from the station as though to a new beginning. ... He was still at 
Oxford, He was going to his tutorial with Wentworth. His father’s 
letter had not arrived. His life in his country was still waiting to 
be shaped. 


THE END 




